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The ship, a fragment detached from the 
earth, went on lonely and swift like a small 
planet. | 


Joseph Conrad 
The Nigger of the Narcissus ` 
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Introduction — 


From the Devil’s Triangle to the Devil’s Jaw? No, this is 
not the story of a shark in the Bermuda Triangle. The 
Devil’s Triangle needs no explanation other than that 
it is one of the most mysterious bodies of water on our 
planet. The Devil’s Jaw is an actual location on the 
coast of California near Point Arguello, where a num- 
ber of unusual occurrences have taken place. It is best 
known as the place where, in 1923, within a period of 
. a little over five minutes, seven destroyers were lost — 
forever by the United States Navy. 

The Devil’s Triangle and the Devil’s Jaw are almost 
a world apart, if one were to go from one to the other 
by water. Between them lie the Atlantic, the most _ 
unforgiving of all seas; the polar seas, where secrets 
are sealed forever, but where on occasion a clue may 
be released—not much, but enough to stir one’s imagi- 
nation; the Mediterranean, renowned for its supernatu- 
ral happenings; the southern capes, where the known 
and the unknown are always present; the Indian Ocean 
and its ships of the dead, as bizarre as the strange 
lands that border it; the Australasian area of the 
South Pacific, whose waters are as menacing and as 
full of strange goings-on as any other body of water in 
the world (where else can a ship disappear inside an 
_island?); the Devil’s Sea, with its reputation for ghost 
ships, demons, and vanishing vessels; and, of course, 
the Pacific Ocean itself, where more outlandish things 
go on than one realizes—the first multiple disappear- 
ance of airplanes at sea, a navy airship returning from - 
antisubmarine patrol with its crew missing, and the 
disappearance of the U.S.S. Conestoga; and, of course, 
that minute part of the Pacific known as the Devil’s 
Jaw. | | 
All the seas and oceans have their moods—vary- 
ing from roaring turbulence to peaceful tranquility. 

| x : 
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During the former, the spirit and character of the men 
who challenge the sea are inspired. But actually it is 
on the placid, calm surface of the sea, where peace 
and tranquility prevail and mariners are lulled into a 
false sense of security, that the danger lies. | 

Skeptics scoff at the out-of-the-ordinary, but they 
are wrong. Sailors are superstitious and rightfully so, — 
for they are experienced with life on the sea. The world 
is full of mystery, and the sailor understands this bet- 
ter than anyone else. — | | 
- How can anyone say that there was nothing unusual 
about the steamship Great Eastern being cursed and 
haunted for thirty years—all authenticated? How does 
a skeptic explain that the tragedy of the Titanic was 
foretold in writing ten years before the doomed ship 
was even launched? Could an Arab fakir have caused 
one of the greatest peacetime tragedies in the annals of 
the Royal Navy? Could the admiral of one of the 
ships involved have been removed spiritually from the 
bridge of his ship until seconds before the tragic event 
occurred—by which time it was already too late? Are 
there forces at sea that we are totally unaware of? Rus- 
sian scientists tend to think so. Can a ship be posted 
as missing at sea, and yet a year and a half later people 
who were on the ship show up almost out of nowhere? 
The answer is yes. | | 

The purpose of this book is to show the reader that 
although the Devil’s Triangle is considered the most 
mysterious body of water on earth, there are other 
oceans, seas, and areas that are just as strange, if not 
- more so. Things have happened in those other waters 
that seem to be beyond all belief—except that they 
really happened. So read on and decide for yourself 
which body of water on this planet of ours is the most 
frightening and bizarre. 


a oe 
The Devil's Triangle 


_ “Though I walk through the valley of darkness, I fear - 
no evil, for you are with me,” read the Very Reverend 
John O’Dowd. | 

“We can take each day as it comes,” said Reverend 

Eric Potter. : bean? | 
. Reverend David Scoates stated, “God is always with . 

em.” . . . 

_ The occasion for the above quotes was a special 
service being held at the First United Methodist 
Church in Coral Gables, Florida, for Jackson R. Bald- 
win, 27; ‘Richard Brown, 28; David Llewellyn, 25; 
and Ronald Lawson, 27. Over twelve hundred friends. 
and relatives attended the service for the four men who 
vanished in the Devil’s Triangle on January 16, 1976. 

On that date, the men left Miami aboard their nine- 
teen-foot boat to fish near Fowey Rock Light, an ofi- 
shore lighthouse tower. They planned to return around 


midnight that same day. When they failed to return, ` 


the Coast Guard was notified and a search operation 
was ordered. a 

Two days later, on January 18, a Coat Guard cutter 
located the wreckage of the men’s boat ten miles off — 
Palm Beach and about sixty miles north of Fowey Rock. 
~ As the cutter approached the swamped boat, the crew 
immediately identified it as the one belonging to the 
four missing men. However, before the coastguardsmen 
could board the craft or secure a line to it, the boat 
sank from sight—taking with it forever any clues as to 
the fate of the four fishermen. Thus, another mystery of 
the Devil’s Triangle remained unexplained. 


A number of mysteries that have taken place in the 
Devil’s Triangle, such as the loss of the Marine Sul- __ 
phur Queen, have been solved. Some, like the mys- — 
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terious disappearance of Flight 19, are very close to 
being explained. | To 
The loss of Flight 19 on December 5, 1945, is one 
of the most classic disappearances to have taken place 
in the Devil’s Triangle. It began with a routine train- 
ing flight participated in by five Grumman Avenger 
torpedo bombers, also known as TBMs. The planes on 
the mission were designated as Flight 19. While re- 
turning to their base at Fort Lauderdale Naval Air Sta- 


‘tion, the flight leader, Lieutenant Charles C. Taylor — 


radioed back to the base that the flight was in some sort 
of trouble. Apparently they were lost. The confusion 
continued for about an hour, after which the radio 
signals grew weaker and weaker until they were no 
more. The five planes and the fourteen men aboard 
them were reported missing.* 

- A huge PBM Martin Mariner flying boat with a 
crew of thirteen was dispatched from Banana River 
Naval Air Station (now Patrick Air Force Base serv- 
ing Cape Canaveral) to go to the aid of the missing 
torpedo bombers. Within twenty minutes after the 


- PBM winged out over the Atlantic Ocean, it, too, dis- 
appeared. Only one routine radio message was received 


from the flying boat before it vanished. 

That, basically, is the story of the six missing navy 
planes and the twenty-seven crewmen who were aboard 
them on December 5, 1945. Dozens of versions of this 


incident have been written down through the years, but 


only a very few have told everything about the tragedy 


and the events leading up to it. 


Pilot error on the part of Lieutenant Taylor has of- 
ten been mentioned as the cause of the loss of the 


- five TBMs. But was it the real reason why the planes 


vanished? The disaster can be attributed to a number of © 
other causes, also: bureaucratic red tape, weather, in- 


adequate maintenance, and poor operational proce- 


dures. | | 
In his radio conversation, Lieutenant Taylor was 
sure that he had overshot Florida and led his planes 





*The author's first book, The Devil’s Triangle, Bantam, 1974, 
goes into great detail on the loss of Flight 19 and the rescue plane. 
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out over the Gulf of Mexico. Yet, the Port Everglades 
(Fort Lauderdale) Communications Center was able to 
determine that Flight 19 was still out over the Atlantic. 
Radioman Mel Baker, the petty officer in charge of the 
watch, tried to convince the flight leader of that fact, 
but without success. 

Lieutenant Taylor had led his flight westward 
over Andros Island in the Bahamas. But due to the 
similarity of topography between the waters west of the 
island and those west of the upper Florida Keys, he 
thought that he had flown over Florida Bay and. out 
into the gulf. Actually, the flight had flown over the 
Bahama Bank and out over the Straits of Florida. They 

were less than seventy miles from their base. 

Baker, unable to convince Taylor of the flight’s navi- 
gation error, pleaded with the naval air station’s opera- 
tions officer to come on the air and give Taylor an order 
to head his flight west. But, according to Baker, the 
tower wouldn’t go on the air and issue the requested | 
order. About that time, one plane in the formation re- 
fused to stay with the group and flew off on its own. 

The men on the radio direction finder (RDF) at 
Miami were having trouble obtaining a fix on Taylor’s 
radio signals, thus making it impossible to get the 
needed two coordinates for the flight’s exact position. 7 
Whether this was due to the Miami RDF operators’ in- 
adequacy or the condition of their equipment is un- 
known. They finally did get their RDF instrument 
working, but by then it was too late. 

Lieutenant Taylor was probably unaware of the fact 
that while his flight was airborne out over the Atlantic, 
a cold front passed over the route of his return flight 
bringing about an abrupt change in wind direction, 
from southeast to northerly. Thus, he was still com- 
pensating for southeast winds when he should have 
been adjusting his course for the northerly winds that 
were pushing the planes to the south. With very little 
cloud cover preceding the front, it is quite possible 
that Taylor was totally unmindful of the front as it- 
passed. Apparently the naval air station had not noti- 
fied him of the weather change. It is very possible — 
that had Lieutenant Taylor been aware of the change - 
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in wind direction, he might not have become lost. 

Each of the five planes in Flight 19 carried an inflat- 
able life raft that would hold the crew members. Also, 
TBMs had been known -to remain afloat after crash 
landings at sea for periods ranging from several min- 

‘utes to several hours, depending on the severity of the 

splashdown and the weather conditions. At least 
one of the five probably remained afloat long enough 
to remove a raft. But there is a very strong possibility 
that the rafts were not removable from their com- 
partments. 

After the tragedy, a number of the TBMs back at 
the base were examined in the hope that such an in- 
spection might turn up a clue as to what could: have 
happened to the doomed Flight 19. On some of the 
planes, it was discovered that as a result of the hot 
Florida sun beating down on the planes’ blue fuselages, 
the temperature in the life-raft compartments became 
so intense that the rubber rafts melted into gooey yel- 
low masses that were next to impossible to remove 
from the lockers. How often and under whose responsi- 
bility the inspection of the life-saving gear was sup- 
posed to take place is not known. However, what with 

the war ending and a large turnover of personnel tak- 
ing place at the naval air station, it is not difficult to- 
understand how so important a matter could have been 
neglected. It would be just as easy to comprehend the 
dismay that the men of Flight 19 might have ex- 
perienced while hanging on to theit wave-tossed, sink- 
ing planes as they reached for the life rafts and pulled 
out a handful of yellow goo. 
~ Naval regulations might well have been the one. 
thing, according to Mel Baker, more responsible for 
_ the loss of Flight 19 than anything else. Several months 
before the disappearance of Flight 19, Baker and sever- 
al other radiomen had obtained some surplus electronic 
equipment from a patrol boat that was being decom- 
missioned at Port Everglades. With their “appropriated” 
junk they built their own radio direction finder, which 
was accurate to within a fraction of a degree in any 
‘direction. The instrument was so refined that its creators — 
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could obtain a radio fix on an airplane or vessel within 
ninety seconds of the time communication was estab- 
lished. This homemade device made from scrap parts 
- worked better than instruments that the navy had pur- 
chased from large electronics firms for thousands of 
dollars. Had the homemade unit been used, the radio- — 
men would have been able to establish the position of 
the five planes in under two minutes. But it wasn’t used. 

About a week before the tragic mission, an officer 
from the naval headquarters in Miami heard about 
the ingenious device created by a group of enlisted 
men. He went to the communications base to examine 
the instrument. Upon seeing how efficiently it worked, 
compared to those that the government had been ex- - 
pending thousands of dollars for, he ordered it de- | 
stroyed. Not one of the enlisted radiomen who talked to 
the five planes or worked on the homemade RFD was 
called to testify at the hearing that followed the dis- 
appearance of the planes. | 5 

The Martin Mariner flying boat that vanished: while 
out searching for the missing Avengers was seen to 
disappear off the radar screen about fifteen minutes 
after takeoff. A merchant ship, the S.S. Gaines Mills, 
reported seeing a midair explosion at about the same 
time and at the same location that the aircraft disap- 
peared from the radar screen. A search the following 
_ day revealed a large gasoline slick on the water’s sur- 
face at that location. PBMs were notorious for explod- 
ing in the air because of their huge fuel capacities; the 
constant reek of gasoline fumes permeated the planes. 
A spark from an electric motor or even a radio trans- 
mitter could trigger an explosion. And that is what 
probably happened to the Mariner. | 

Is the mystery of the six planes and twenty-seven 
men that vanished in the Devil’s Triangle on Decem- 
ber 5, 1945, really a classic mystery of the sea? Or 
were they lost because of human error? If it was human 
error, then there still remains a mystery: which human 
was responsible for the catastrophic termination of 
Flight 19? Certainly the entire responsibility does not 
fall on Charles C. Taylor, the flight leader, alone. _ 
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Of course, many mysteries of the Devil’s Triangle 
have not come even close to being solved. Songs have 
been written about islands in the sun where the skies 
are blue every day and to which visitors always yearn 
to return. Such islands still exist, although the malig- 
nancy of tourism is gradually transforming them into 
extensions of Miami Beach. Two of the most luxuri- 
ant of the islands in the sun are St. Vincent and 

- Grenada. Grenada lies at the southern end of the 
_ Windward Islands. It also lies at the southern extremity 
of the Devil’s Triangle. . 3 
- Back in the 1940s, tourism and developers had not 
yet become dirty words in the Caribbean. The islands — 
had remained virtually unchanged for years except for 
some modern necessities such as motorcars, electricity, 
and wireless communication. In 1944, the islands were © 
both close to and far from the Battle of the North At- 
lantic. The land areas. themselves went unscathed, but 
very few days passed when some luckless tanker 
wasn’t being torpedoed within sight of land. ‘The in- 
habitants of the islands learned to live with that, as 
part of the perils of war. Besides, it didn’t affect them 
‘directly. But then, one day in August of 1944, some- 
thing did occur that affected the people of the islands 
directly,  - i l 

The Island Queen was a picturesque, eighty-five-foot 
staysail schooner. The white-hulled vessel was known 
throughout the Antilles, and wherever she called, 

_ crowds thronged to the waterfront to see her. In addi- 
tion to sail power, the Island Queen carried an auxili- 
ary gasoline engine, which could push her along at six 
knots. She was used for carrying mail and passengers 
between the various islands. 7 | 

At about 5:00 P.M. on August 5, 1944, the Island 
Queen sailed from Grenada ‘bound for St. Vincent, the 
next island to the north. It was a short passage in which 

- one island would be in view before the other was out 
of sight. The voyage would take the Island Queen 
west of Carriacou and past the Grenadines, leaving 
them on the windward side. There was joy and mer- 
riment aboard the schooner, for most of the seventy- 

five passengers, including a number of women and 
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children, were en route to a wedding party on St. Vin- 
cent. , 

Another big schooner, the black-hulled Providence 
Mark, was sailing in company with the Island Queen. 
The weather was perfect—light southeasterly winds 
with a smooth sea and a full moon scheduled. The 
two schooners raced from Grenada to St. Vincent and 
remained within a half mile of each other. They were 
racing neck and neck. At about 10:00 P.M., as they 
were off the eastern tip of Carriacou, a light, windless 
rain shower passed over the two ships. Just before the 
Island Queen entered the shower, those aboard the 
Providence Mark saw the vessel flash her lights. But 
they thought it was part of the “game.” 

When the Providence Mark emerged from the rain — 
shower, the Island Queen was nowhere to be seen. It 
- Was assumed that she had pulled out ahead and on into 
the night, for she was the faster of the two ships. . 

The Providence Mark arrived at St. Vincent shortly — 
before midnight. But the Island Queen wasn’t there. 
When she still hadn’t appeared by daylight, a search 
was begun. Both the United States and Royal navies 
participated. The quest for the missing schooner 
stretched from Puerto Rico to Venezuela. But no trace 
whatsoever was found of the Island Queen or the 
seventy-five souls who sailed on her that night. 

A number of theories as to her disappearance were 
expressed. Fire was one of the first advanced. But that 
was discounted, for flames at night would have been 
seen by those aboard the Providence Mark. A water- . 
spout overwhelming the Island Queen was also men- 
tioned, but conditions that night were unfavorable 
for that to have happened. U-boat action was an- 
other theory. However, after the war was over, it 
was learned that only one U-boat was in the area at 
the time—the U-530, Lieutenant Lang commanding. 
The U-530 survived the war. But there was no mention 
of her having sunk a schooner in any of her logs or war 
diaries. | 3 | 

The older people of Grenada and St. Vincent re- 
member the [sland Queen well. But none are able 

to explain what became of the schooner and the seven- _ 
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ty-five persons who were aboard her on that August 
night. | : : 


It was on another afternoon many years ago that the 
United States Navy collier (coaling ship) Cyclops 
sailed from the Windward Islands. The Cyclops had ` 
made an unscheduled call at Barbados while en route 
from Rio de Janeiro to Baltimore. Aboard her were 
309 officers and men, including a contingent of court- _ 
_ martialed military prisoners being transported to the 
naval prison at Portsmouth, New Hampshire.* The 
collier, under the command of Lieutenant Commander 
George W. Worley, spent two days at Barbados be- 
fore departing on March 4, 1918. S 

Many theories were advanced as to what happened 
to the Cyclops after she sailed from Barbados, for the 
-ship and all 309 aboard her were never seen again. The 
Cyclops was a large ship, displacing 19,000 tons. Al- - 
though various conjectures have been made, the ship’s 
disappearance is still classed as one of the strangest un- 
solved mysteries of the sea. A navy diver claimed to | 
have located the hulk of the Cyclops off the Virginia 
capes in 1971, but when an expedition set out to check 
the wreck, they were unable to locate it. Presently, I 
am checking out some documents which, if they 
prove authentic, will show that the U.S.S. Cyclops 


never got north of the Straits of Florida. 


- As I sat at my typewriter in January of 1977, the 
Coast Guard had just called off another search. The 
subject of the quest was a 25-foot sailing sloop that 
set sail from Fort Lauderdale on December 20, 1976. 
Its destination was Bimini Island in the Bahamas, 55 
miles to the east southeast. Aboard the vessel as it 
_ sailed into the waters of the Gulfstream were three 
prominent business executives from Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
They were forty-six-year-old Herb Rippe, a marketing. 
representative for Federated Department Stores; Steve 
Potts, thirty-three, also an executive with the same firm 





*The Devil’s Triangle by this author goes extensively into the . 
mystery of the U.S.S. Cyclops. a o 
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and thirty-five-year-old Darryl Neilson, an executive 
for IBM. Their names, too, have been added to the 
ambiguous chronicle of the Devil’s Triangle. 


In my book The Devil’s Triangle, I immortalized 
flying rumrunner Herbie Pond by crediting him with 
the distinction of being the first aviator to have vanished 
in the. Devil’s Triangle, back in June of 1931. He had 

just unloaded a cargo of booze at West Palm Beach 
` and was returning to Grand Bahama Island in his Curtis 
Robin monoplane for another load when he disap- 
_ peared over the Straits of Florida. But lo, poor Herbie | 

no longer can be credited with that distinction. Not 
only was he a victim of the Devil’s Triangle, but now 
he has fallen victim to updated research. | 

Four years before Herbie vanished, another aviator, | 
Paul Redfern, 27, took off from Glynn Island Beach, ` 
Georgia, on August 25, 1927. He was attempting to 
fly his Stinson Detroiter biplane, the City of Brunswick, 
to Rio Janeiro. Redfern winged his plane out over the 
Atlantic and into the Devil’s Triangle on the first leg 
on his 4,600-mile flight. Redfern and the City of 
Brunswick were never seen again, and were therefore 
the Triangle’s first aeronautical victims. | 

In fact, Herbie Pond wasn’t even the second avia- 
tor to vanish in the Devil’s Triangle. On January 3, 
1931, Mrs. Beryl Hart, a wealthy twenty-seven-year-old 
widow, and her pilot, William S. MacLaren, took off — 
from North Beach, Queens, New York, on what was 
intended to be the first official commercial transatlantic 
airmail flight. Their cargo consisted of two hundred 
pounds of paid freight and a bag of airmail. The plane, 
the Tradewinds, had been purchased by Mrs. Hart 
specifically for the flight. It was a pontoon-equipped 
Bellanca monoplane designed to land and take off 
only on smooth water. 

Turbulence, poor visibility, and a damaged sextant 
forced the Tradewinds to make an emergency landing - 
at Hampton Roads, Virginia. After waiting for the 
weather to improve and receiving a replacement sex- 
tant from the naval academy at Annapolis, Mrs. Hart 
and MacLaren took off for Bermuda. ` E 
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_ They overshot the island, but finally located it and 
set their seaplane down in Hamilton Harbor. The at- 
tractive widow and MacLaren rested up for several 
days before taking off on the next leg of their flight, 
which would take them to Horta in the Azores. | 

On January 10, they took off and winged out over 
the Atlantic on their 2,200-mile flight to the east-north- 
east. However, the Tradewinds never arrived at Horta. 
A search failed to find any trace of the seaplane or its 
two occupants, for the first commercial transatlantic 
flight had fallen victim to the Devil’s Triangle. 

And down through the years airmen have continued 
to vanish in the Devil’s Triangle. Not all losses have 
been as spectacular as that of Flight 19, but they still 
occur and will continue to occur. 


Twenty-two-year-old Charles E. Bush, Jr., was, in 
spite of his age, an experienced pilot. His father, who - 
is president of a well-established flying service in south- 
em Florida, taught him to fly when he was still a teen- 
ager. On August 8, 1975, young Bush took off in a 
twin-engine Beechcraft from Fort Lauderdale—Holly- 
wood International Airport. With him were Fred Cohen 
and Robert McGuire. Both men were from Miami, and 
they had chartered the aircraft to carry five barrels of 
diesel oil and some spare parts to a boat owned by 
Cohen that was stranded near Great Inagua Island. It 
was 1:15 P.M. when the men left Fort Lauderdale, and 
the flight should have taken about three and a half hours. 
‘There was, however, sufficient fuel for five hours’ flying. 

At 5:50 P.M., a distress signal was picked up by both | 
the nuclear aircraft carrier U.S.S. Nimitz and the 
United States Naval Base at Guantánamo Bay, Cuba. 
It was Bush. He had got lost in the haze and was not 
sure where he was. Visibility was seven miles, which 
over land is considered quite good, but over water is 
rated as less than good. From his signals, it was de- 
termined that Bush was somewhere off the western tip 
of Haiti. At that location in good visibility, he would 
have been able to see both Haiti and Cuba. He radioed 
that he could see mountains in the distance off to the 
east, which must have been western Haiti. — 
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From the cross bearings on Bush’s signals taken by 
both the Nimitz and Guantánamo, it was determined 
that he was at a position bearing eighty degrees from 


the base and ninety miles out. Bush’s last message 


disclosed that he was out of fuel and ditching the 
plane at sea. The Nitmitz’s radar fixed his altitude 
at that time at 5,000 feet, which would give the plane 
up to a five-mile glide range. Three planes and a heli- 
copter took off from the carrier to assist Bush. 


Within minutes the planes from the carrier arrived - 


at the area where Bush was supposed to have gone 
down. Soon after they began their search pattern, the 
helicopter arrived, but there was no trace of the downed 
plane or its occupants. Several coast guard planes 
joined the search. Buoys were dropped into the water 
to determine how fast and in which direction the cur- 
rents flowed. The current swept the buoys towards the 
south coast of Cuba at five knots. The search extended 
along that coast. Eventually, over 6,300 square miles 


of ocean was searched, but to no avail. Thus, another — 


chapter has been written in the never-ending chronicle - 


of Devil’s Triangle mysteries. But will they forever 
remain secrets of the sea? 


In July 1975, there occurred in the Devil’s Triangle 
an event that could happen one time in out of who 
knows how many million. The oceanographic research 
vessel A. B. Wood II, owned by Tracor Marine and 
on charter to the United States Navy, was anchored 
- near the edge of the continental shelf three miles off 
Fort Lauderdale in one hundred fathoms of water. The 
ship was carrying out a defense operation near the 
edge of the Gulf Stream. When the mission was termi- 
nated, the Wood’s captain gave the order to hoist the 
anchor. Slowly the two thousand feet of anchor chain 
began clanking through the vessel’s hawse pipe. It took 
some minutes before the anchor was off the bottom and 
the chain hung vertically. The men on the anchor de- 
tail watched for the anchor to break the surface. As the 
end of the chain neared the surface, the men did not 
see an anchor at the end. They. saw a strange- 


looking metallic object about to come clear of the wa- . _ 


Re 
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ter. It was the remains of an aircraft—an airplane out — 
of the past snagged onto the anchor. Except for the 
tail section, the plane was complete. Lines were se- 
cured to the plane to keep it from slipping off the an- 
chor, and the A. B. Wood headed back to its base at 
Port Everglades, where the plane was put ashore. 

Examination of the aircraft’s interior disclosed a 
woman’s shoe, a rusted flashlight, a nearly disintegrated 
camera, and a child’s shoe. The plane was identified as © 
being a Mooney four-seater. A calibration tag on the - 
instrument panel bore the date 1957. FAA officials © 
traced the engine number and discovered that the plane 
had disappeared in 1960 while en route from the Ba- 
hama Islands to Fort Lauderdale. Examination of the 
_ fuel tanks disclosed that they contained neither salt wa- 
ter nor gasoline—only air. Thus, it was concluded 
that the airplane had run out of fuel and crashed at sea. 
Further investigation revealed that the four-seat plane 
was carrying six persons aboard—four adults and two 
children. It was very possible that the pilot, in order - 
to compensate for the extra weight of the two children, 
had taken on only the minimum amount of fuel that 
he thought would be needed to fly to Fort Lauderdale. 
But he had judged wrong. For he was only three miles 
_ away from clearing the Devil’s Triangle and reaching 
safety when the tanks ran dry. 

It was by the rarest of rare chances that this fifteen- 
_ year-old mystery of the Devil’s Triangle was solved be- 
cause a ship happened to drop its anchor at a certain 
spot`on the ocean floor and inadvertently hook on to a 
missing aircraft. a 


Can one generalize that all of the unexplained hap- 
penings in the Devil’s Triangle were the result of nat- 
ural causes? For those who’ve studied the subject with 
an open mind, the answer would have to be no. For 
example, how does one explain the phenomenon of the 
“dancing coffins” that took place on the island of Bar- - 
bados?* That is the documented case in which every 





_ *This and the following incidents are detailed in the author's pre- 
vious books, The Devil’s Triangle and The Devil’s Triangle 2. 
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time the Chase family’s mausoleom was opened for the 
entombment of a newly deceased member of the fam- 
ily, the caskets of the previously interred were dis- 
covered to be in a complete state of disarray. Inves- 
tigations by government officials and members of the 
clergy, involving hermetically sealing the entrance to 
the tomb and dozens of other things, were made in an 
effort to find a solution to the strange things that were 
happening in the crypt. Investigators were baffled. Fi- 
nally all of the caskets were removed from the tomb 
and reinterred elsewhere. The Chase vault, where the 
coffins once danced, can still be seen today on the is- 
land of Barbados. sooo 

There have been other phenomena that have defied 
explanation down through the years, such as the Day- 
tona Beach “ghost plane”—an airplane seen by hun- 
dreds of people back in 1935 as it crashed into the sea 
less than a hundred yards from shore. Coastguardsmen 
and sheriffs’ deputies were on the scene within minutes. 
The depth of the water where the plane hit was less 
_ than six feet, and there was no current or shifting sand. 
Yet, after two days of extensive searching, not one trace 
of the plane could be found, even though all of the wit- 
nesses were able to pinpoint the exact spot where the 
plane struck. The Volusia County (Florida). sheriff’s 
office labeled the report as a hoax or a figment of some- - 
one’s imagination. But was it? How could hundreds of 
eyewitnesses, most of whom had never seen each other 
before that night, and who probably never saw each © 
other after, have conjured up and kept a hoax secret 
for so many years? Surely, not that many people could 
possibly imagine that they saw a plane crash within a 
hundred yards from where they stood. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that there are occurrences happening | 
n the Devils Triangle that will remain unexplained 
orever. 


Even the Russians have been showing some concern 
about the Devil’s Triangle. A Russian physicist, A. 
Yelkin, issued a warning through the Soviet news 
agency Novosti that Tuesday, January 18, 1977, would _ 
be a day of grave danger in the Triangle. His admoni- 
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' tion was based upon the fact that the sun, the moon 
-~ and the earth would be in the same positions that they 
were when other major catastrophes occurred in the 
Triangle. Yelkin stated that his scientific research dis- 
closed that there was a certain regularity in the times 
when the disappearances took place—“related to the 
stars, astronomical phenomena and, specifically, the 
position of the earth, moon and sun.” | 
Well, Tuesday, January 18, 1977, came and went. 

Did anything of great significance happen in or near 
_ the Devil’s Triangle on that day? Strong winds, record- 
breaking cold and other atmospheric phenomena swept 
across south Florida and the Bahama Islands that 
night. On the following day, the 19th, the people of 
Fort Lauderdale and Miami, both on the edge of the 
Triangle, and Grand Bahama Island, in the Triangle, 
woke up to the first snowfall in recorded history. South 
Florida temperatures plunged into the twenties. 
_ But that wasn’t all. The United States Coast Guard 
in the area answered no less than twenty-five distress 
signals from vessels at sea during that twenty-four-hour ` 
period. .Most tragic was the loss of the sugar-laden ' 
3,784-ton Panamanian freighter Ukola en route from 
Santo Domingo to Galveston, Texas. After a series of 
distress signals in which the vessel gave its position as 
200 miles northwest of Key West, the Ukola rolled 
- over and sank. Of the twenty-three men aboard her — 
only three were found alive. 7 

_ At Eluthera, in the eastern Bahamas, a Windjammer 
Cruise Company schooner ran aground. Aboard the . 
240-foot, 4-masted Phantome were a crew of 27 and 
110 passengers. All escaped unscathed—this time. 


On Tuesday, June 1, 1976, the United States Coast 
Guard suspended a four-day search for a missing Cess- 
na 210 single-engine aircraft. The plane, en route from 
Freeport, Grand Bahama Island, to West Palm Beach, 
had disappeared with six persons aboard. The search 
had covered over 10,000 square miles. Eight fixed-wing 
aircraft, two helicopters, and two cutters had parti- ` 
cipated in the mission. ai 7 
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Aboard the aircraft were Chester Miller, 49, assistant 
president of a bank; Christine Bryne, 31, a French 
teacher; Evelyn Sillan, 28, a mental health therapist; 
James Lewis, 25, a real estate salesman; Ken Kudravy, 
24, a hotel busboy; and the pilot, Fritz Hensel. The 
plane had been chartered by a Palm Beach area fenc-. 
ing team which had participated in a tournament at 
Freeport, where they lost to a Bahamian fencing team. 
Pilot Hensel radioed to the tower at Miami International 
Airport at 6:45 P.M. on Saturday, May 29, that they 
were encountering turbulence. The tower had them on 
radar. Just after completion of the message, the plane 
disappeared off the radar screen. The position of the 
aircraft at the time was forty miles southeast of Palm 
Beach. | | 

A search that same evening by a coast guard air- 
craft revealed an oil slick at that location. No wreck- 
‘age, however, was found there or in the general area. 
But two days later, the cutter Vigorous recovered debris 
at a location over 100 miles to the north. The wreck- 
age proved to be from a Cessna-type aircraft. But was it 
from the fencing team’s chartered airplane? If so, why 
wasn’t the debris found near the oil slick where the 
plane was last heard from? Why was the debris, but not — 
the oil slick, carried north by the Gulf Stream’s cur- 
rent? Even had the oil been originating from the plane’s 
engine, where it may have lain on the bottom forty. 
miles southeast of Palm Beach, it should have floated 
along fairly close to any debris that might have broken 
loose from the aircraft. 

What ever happened to the plane and its six occu- 
pants, whether natural or supernatural, remains a mys- 
tery. Many conjectures will be expressed in years to 
come. But the incident will be remembered not so much 
for the fact that a fencing team challenged the Tri- - 
angle and lost, but rather for the astonishingly unusual ` 
name of the team: the Triangle Fencing Club. 


There is no doubt at all that the Devil’s Triangle . 
is a mysterious body of water where, from time to time, 
an unexplainable happening occurs. But is the Devil’s 
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Triangle any more mysterious than the rest of the At- 
lantic Ocean or the Arctic seas, or the Mediterranean, 
or the Indian Ocean, or the waters of Australasia, or . 
the Devil’s Sea, or the Pacific, or a small rock-strewn 
area off the coast of California known as the Devil’s — 
Jaw? 





The Fathomless North Atlantic 


When one leaves the waters of the Devil’s, or Bermuda, 
Triangle, he sees no line of demarcation. The waters 
outside look the same; only weather or climatic condi- 
tions alter their appearance. Thus, there is no visible 
change as one enters the rest of the Atlantic from the 
“Triangle.” It makes one wonder whether or not the 
waters of the “Triangle” are any more mysterious than 
other parts of the Atlantic Ocean. In fact, out of all of 
the oceans and seas on earth, is any one body of water | 
- any more mysterious than the rest? eer 

Like the Devil’s Triangle, the North Atlantic has had 
its share of strange happenings and disappearances. One 
of the early major disappearances in the Atlantic was 
that of the U.S.S. Pickering, a fourteen-gun sloop of war- 
that vanished with ninety persons aboard while en 
Toute from New Castle, Delaware, to Guadalupe in 
August of 1800. However, the Pickering was not the 
first ship of the United States Navy to become lost 
without a trace. That honor falls on the eighteen-gun 
U.S.S. Saratoga, which disappeared off the Virginia 
capes in October of 1780. On June 20, 1805, the navy 
gunboat Number Seven sailed from New York bound | 
for the Mediterranean. It was never seen again. 

The U.S.S. Wasp, under the command of Master 
Commandant Johnston Blakely, was the second vessel 
of that name to have fought in the War of 1812. The 
first one, under Master Commandant Jacob Jones, was 
captured by the British after a fierce battle near Ber- 
muda. The Wasp under Blakely had a career of fame 
and glory. Ship after ship of the British navy. struck 
their colors under the onslaught of the Wasp. 


At the beginning of hostilities, England had over | 


eight hundred warships. The United States had less 
than seventeen that were in a seaworthy condition. 
In May 1814, Blakely and his 173-man crew set out _ 

17 | g * | pe e 
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against the British. All of the crew were experienced 
men from other ships. The Wasp’s first major encounter 
took place on June 28, 1814, when, after a furious 
battle, much of it hand to hand, Blakely’s eighteen-gun 
ship captured the H. M. S. Reindeer, one of the fore- 
most ships of the Royal Navy. 

If any American ship was a thorn in the side of the 
Royal Navy, it was the U.S.S. Wasp. Month after 
month, the Wasp spread havoc among the English 
ships on both sides of the Atlantic. In October, the 
Wasp captured one of the richest prizes of the war— 
the merchant ship Atlanta, which arrived in Savannah, 
Georgia, on November 4 with a prize crew. 

Several weeks later, the Swedish brig Adonis reported 
having met the Wasp at sea and having transferred 
‘aboard her two American officers who had escaped 
from the English. The Wasp’s captain informed the 
captain of the Adonis that he was sailing for Charles- 
ton. That was the last that was ever heard or seen of the 
Wasp. 7 A 

The other Wasp, which was captured by the British, 
was repaired and added to the English fleet. In 1814, 
she set sail for American waters and was never seen 
again. 


-` On July 10, 1815, the U.S.S. Emperor, carrying dis- . 
patches from Commodore Decatur to the United States, 
set sail from Tripoli. Four days later the Emperor sailed 
through the Strait of Gibraltar and into the Atlantic. 
Her commander, Captain J. Downey, signaled an east- 
bound American vessel that everything was well aboard 
his ship. And that was the last that was ever seen of 
that ship, the Emperor, too. E 


The Pacific was a wooden paddle steamer designed 
for transatlantic passenger voyages. The 282-foot 
vessel, built in 1849, displaced 2,860 tons. Her speed 
of thirteen knots made her one of the fastest steamships 
of her day. Her first claim to fame came in May of 
1851, when she made a passage from New York to 
Liverpool in the then astounding time of nine days, 
twenty hours, and ten minutes. Her average crossing 
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time, according to her owners, the Collins Lines (the 
American rival of the British Cunard Lines), was 
eleven days. — ' 

The Pacific’s second claim tò fame came on January ` 
23, 1856, when, with 186 persons, including 45 pas- 
sengers, she sailed from Liverpool for New York and 
was never seen again. Re 


Not all tragedies of the sea have been the fault of 
weather, crew error, structural failure, or the unknown. 
Take the last voyage of the steamship Hungarian, 
which sailed from Liverpool on February 8, 1860, 
. bound for Portland, Maine. In addition to her cargo of 
mail, she carried 205 persons. | i 

About 4:00 A.M. on February 20, she was sighted 
off Cape Sable. At daybreak, no trace of the Hungarian 
could be seen. After several days, some mailbags and 
_ bodies washed ashore. A search revealed the steamer 

to be lying on her side in forty feet of water. There 

_ Were no survivors. An inquiry established that the keep- 

ers of the lighthouse at Barrington, Nova Scotia, had - 
gotten drunk and neglected to burn the light. Their 
dereliction of duty was cited as being directly respon- 
sible for the loss of the Hungarian and all 205 aboard. 


One of the renowned disappearances in the Atlantic 
Ocean was that of the Royal Navy training frigate Ata- ~ 
lanta in 1880. A number of writers have classed the loss . 
of the Atalanta as having taken place in the Devil’s 
Triangle, when actually she vanished well outside the 
bounds of the Triangle. The Atalanta was used for 
training young seamen and cadets to become officers. 
in the British navy. Because of her beam-to-length ratio, 
she was considered one of the safest ships in the En- 
glish fleet. Although she was only 131 feet long, she 
displaced 930 tons and had a 40-foot beam, which 
made her a rather stout ship.- ; 

The Atalanta’s third voyage as a training ship com- 
menced on November 7, 1879, under the command of - 
Captain Francis Sterling. Aboard were 15 officers and 
265 crew and cadets. Shortly after the ship sailed from 
Portsmouth, a number of those aboard her were stricken 
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by yellow fever. The epidemic forced the vessel to put 
in at Bermuda on January 29, 1880, for much-needed 
medical supplies. - | 

Two days later, the Atalanta set sail for England. 
The training ship was never heard -from again. An 
exhaustive search failed to turn up any evidence as to 
what fate befell the ship. After the Atalanta was offi- 
cially given up for lost, the Admiralty concluded that 
she went down in a raging gale that crossed her track 
soon after she sailed from Bermuda. 


The big 225-foot sailing ship Loch Maree sailed 
from Geelong, Australia, on October 29, 1881, bound 
for England. She was last seen approaching the coast of 
England on the final leg of her passage. Nothing else is 
known about the Loch Maree or her fate. : 


On July 3, 1883, the British liner Ludwig with 
eighty persons aboard departed Antwerp, Belgium, for 
Montreal. Nothing is known about her fate after she 
was sighted steaming off Prawle Point. © 


There is no doubt that of all the professions in 
the civilized world, that of the seafarer embraces the | 
‘most superstitions. Even England’s greatest naval hero, 
Lord Nelson, attached a horseshoe to the main mast of 
his flagship Victory. The placing of a coin under 
the step of a ship’s mast was, and still is among many 
of today’s yachtsmen, assurance of good luck for the 
vessel. Many ships’ masters forbade whistling aboard 
their vessels in the belief that it would summon Thor, 
‘the thunder god, who would bring much more wind 
than was necessary to propel the vessels. Another be- 
lief was that sticking a knife in the mast of a becalmed 
ship would bring on wind, and that the direction from 
which the wind would come was that in which the 
knife handle pointed. To change a ship’s name was 
considered bad luck. | a : 

The worst thing that could happen to a ship was for 
something to go amiss at her launching. And that is 
what happened to the 231-foot Harvey Mills when 
she was launched in 1876. She was a beautiful ship 
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with fine lines, and her builders knew that she would 
be fast. But they never anticipated that she would be- 
come a jinxed ship—a ship whose owners would spend 
more time trying to round up a crew for her than they 
did seeking cargo for her to haul. | : 

At the time of her launching, a worker was decapi- 
tated by her as she slid down the ways at the Thomas- 
ton Ship Yard. While she was being loaded with a cargo’ 
of cotton for her maiden voyage, a fire broke out in 
the cargo hold. Two members of the crew died from 
smoke inhalation. While sailing off the coast of En- 
gland in 1880, she collided with the bark Eta, heavily — 
damaging both ships. On two occasions, in 1878 and in 
1880, she was dismasted in storms. Numerous incidents. 
of a similar nature plagued her career. Finally, on 
December 14, 1886, she was again dismasted and 
foundered in a Pacific gale near Cape Flattery, Wash- 
ington, taking twenty-one crew members, including the 
captain with her. 


Then there was the 2,000-ton Hinemoa, built in 

1892. On her first voyage, while en route from Scot- 
land to New York, four ordinary seamen died of ty- 
phoid fever. On that same voyage, her captain went 
insane. The Hinemoa’s second captain turned to a life 
of crime. The third captain was fired by the owners as 
an alcoholic. The fourth captain was found dead in his 
bunk on his first voyage aboard the vessel. Suicide at 
- sea was the fate of the fifth captain. Under the com- | 
mand of her sixth captain, she capsized. 
_ The Hinemoa was later salvaged and placed back in 
service. Under her seventh captain, two seamen were 
washed overboard and lost. Finally; in 1908, she suc- 
cary to a storm and was mene ashore as a total 
wrec 


For many years, the bulk of an old sailing ship stood 
_ rotting at dockside in Bathurst, New Brunswick. Old- 


timers described her as having been an excellent, fully | 


found vessel when she was first left at the dock. The 
ship, named Squando, had been abandoned to the ele- | 
ments because her owners were unable to obtain a crew 
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to sail her. Old-timers in the area felt that the Squando 
was haunted as a result of an eerie incident that had 
occurred aboard her many years earlier, —— 

On a summer night in 1899, the Squando, then un- 
` der the Norwegian flag, was docked at San Francisco. 
The captain and his wife became engaged in a drunk- 
en brawl with the chief mate. During the fracas, the 
- captain overpowered the mate and tied him to the miz- 
zenmast. The captain’s wife then grabbed a fire axe and 
beheaded the mate. Both the captain and his wife re- 

ceived long prison terms. = 
A new captain took over the Squando. On his first 
voyage, he was killed during an attempted mutiny. 
The next captain died from unknown causes while at 
sea. After his death, no crew would sign aboard the 
Squando. Thus, the vessel was permanently berthed 
to her final mooring: But strange things still continued . 
to occur aboard the Squando. Watchmen guarding the 
‘vessel reported unusual happenings such as marlin 
spikes flying through the air, eerie voices, and even a 
headless man pacing the decks. It wasn’t long before 
even watchmen refused to- stay aboard the vessel at — 
night. Thus, the Squando, even though she was in a 

seaworthy condition, was-completely abandoned. 


There is no doubt whatsoever that the most famous 
_ Of all jinxed ships was the Great Eastern. The huge 
ship had two strikes against her before she ever put out 
to sea: her name was changed, and a number of tragic 
. accidents occurred during her construction and launch- 
ing. The Great Eastern’s keel was laid down as the 
Leviathan. The Leviathan (or Great Eastern) was a 
jinxed ship from the day her keel was laid down, the 
first of May, 1854. It was at the yards of Mr. Scott 
Russell, near Millwall on the Thames River, that the 
great ship was to be built. She would be the largest ship 
of her day, just under 700 feet in length with an esti- 
mated tonnage of somewhere between 19,000 and 
25,000. No ship would exceed her in size until 1906, 
when the Lusitania was launched. E 
The Leviathan would carry six masts, with the main 
. reaching 216 feet above the deck. Because no previous- 
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ly built ship had ever had that many masts, there were 
no proper names for some of them (such as main, 
mizzen, and fore). So each of the towering spars was 
given the name of a day of the week: Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. Her 
working sails consisted of 6,500 square yards of can- 
vas. In addition to her sail power, her engines turned 
two paddle wheels 56 feet in diameter and -a 60-ton, 
150-foot-long bronze shaft that turned a four-bladed 
propeller 24 feet in diameter—larger than those on 
the present Queen Mary. The propeller and side- 
wheels had separate boilers and engines. There was a 
total of ten boilers, fired by 112 furnaces. The funnels 
were over 100 feet high. Of her crew of 400, one 
third were in the engineering department. 

The hull of the Leviathan was built entirely of iron. 
It consisted of 30,000 plates weighing over 10,000 tons, 
held together by three million rivets. The bottom plates 
were one inch thick; all others were three-quarters of 
an inch thick. With her propeller alone, it was estimated 
that she would attain a speed of nine knots. With her 
_ paddies, she would do seven and a half knots. With 
both screw and paddle wheels, she would get up to 
thirteen knots. Her speed under sail was an unknown 
factor. Her main decks were lit by electric arc lights— 
_ twenty years before Edison invented the incandescent 
bulb. The Leviathan was designed to accommodate . 
4,000 passengers. ` rarer! 

Her designer, Isambard Kingdom Brunel, was a well- 
known and respected designer of locomotives, bridges, 
and tunnels. The bulk of the money for the construc- 
tion of the Leviathan came from Lord Henry Thomas 
Hope, owner of the notorious Hope Diamond, which 
‘brought bad luck and disaster to nearly everyone and 
everything that came into contact with it. And the 
Leviathan was not to be immune from that curse. _ 

Over 2,000 workers toiled for over three years to 
construct the ship. These included over 200 rivet 
gangs. It was during this construction that the Hope 
Diamond curse began to take its toll. At that time in 
history, the use of child labor was quite common. The 
first victim was a boy not yet in his teens, who fell 
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from the ship’s side and was fatally impaled on an 
iron spike. Another worker fell to his death from a 
ladder. And still another died after a co-worker fell off 
the ship and landed on top of him. A visitor to the 
shipyard had his skull smashed when he inadvertently 
put it under the heavy “monkey” of a pile driver. A 
riveter and his boy apprentice simply disappeared some- 
where aboard the Leviathan without a trace. 

On November 3, 1857, people from all over England 
converged on Millwall to watch the largest ship the 
world had ever seen be launched. Due to the fact that 
she was too long to slide into the River Thames length- 
wise, the Leviathan was to be launched sideways. _ 

On that day, Miss Hope, the daughter of the owner 
of the infamous diamond, smashed a bottle of wine. 
against the ship’s bow, christening it the Leviathan. - 
Wedges were knocked loose, chains were released, and 
with the help of hydraulic rams, the giant of a ship 
moved sideways towards the water. 

After moving only six feet, the great ship stopped 
—jammed at, a precarious angle. A shipyard worker — 
- named Donovan was pulverized to a pulp during that 

attempt to launch the Leviathan. Two other men 
drowned when they jumped into the water to escape the 
flailing arms of a capstan winch that had its gears 
__ stripped. Another dozen workers were injured, five of 
them seriously, during the ill-attempted launch. 

Three weeks later, on Saturday, November 28, an- 
other unsuccessful launch attempt was made. On that 
day, over a hundred spectators were injured when a 
reviewing stand collapsed. The ship didn’t move at 
all that day. l 

Under the personal direction of Brunel himself, 
daily attempts were made at moving the mammoth 
hull closer to the water. Finally, after weeks of unceas- 
ing efforts and with the help of over two hundred work- 
men, the Leviathan slid into the water on January 31, 
1858. But the launching was not crowned with suc- 
cess. For on that day the owners, the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company, went completely bankrupt. 

A new financial syndicate, the Great Ship Company, 
was organized to complete the floating colossus, which 
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had been lying idle at her dock. The new organization 
renamed the vessel the Great Eastern, thus giving the 
ship its second strike. If one were to consider the ves- 
sel’s relationship with the notorious Hope Diamond, 
then it could be said that the Great Eastern actually 
had three strikes against her even before she was 
ready for sea. 

On September 9, 1859, the Great Eastern was 
scheduled for a shakedown cruise. Her designer, Brunel, 
boarded the vessel and willingly posed for photogra- | 
phers from the London Stereograph Company. Then he. 
suddenly collapsed on the deck with a stroke. He was 
carried off the ship. As the Great Eastern steamed into- 
the Thames estuary while en route to Holyhead to be 
put on display, she was suddenly rocked by an explo- 
sion. A steam exhaust valve had been left closed. Five 
men, Mcllory, Edwards, Mahon, and two named 
Adams, were scalded to death in the number two stoke- 
hold. Another crewman, named O’Gorman, was man- 
gled to death when he was swept under a paddle wheel 
after jumping overboard to escape the explosion. The 
Great Eastern arrived at Holyhead with one funnel de- | 
stroyed and the grand salon in shambles. Within a 
week, Brunel, at the age of fifty-two, died as a result of 
the stroke he suffered aboard the ship. That same day, 
a number of persons aboard the ship reported hearing 
strange sounds like violent pounding that seemed to 


_. originate deep down in the bowels of the ship. A search 


led by the vessel’s captain, William Harrison, disclosed 
no source for the sounds. The following day, a fireman 
in one of the boiler rooms had his hand severed: when 
his shirt sleeve became entangled in a steam pump. 

During that same month, there was an attempted 
mutiny aboard the Great Eastern. So much violence 
erupted that almost half the crew had to be confined 
or placed in irons. 

On January 21, 1860, tragedy again struck the great 
ship. One of the ship’ s boats was being rowed ashore 
by several of the crew. Aboard were Captain Harrison, 
one of the ship’s mates, and a nine-year-old boy. The 
boat capsized, and Harrison and the boy drowned. 

_ On June 17, 1860, three years after she was com- 
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pleted, the Great Eastern embarked on her maiden 
voyage. Her destination was New York. Apparently 
word of her ill luck had traveled far and wide. For al- 
though she had a crew of 400 and accommodations for 
4,000 passengers, only 36 passengers sailed aboard 
her on that transatlantic passage. Financially, the first 
trip was a disaster. 

I. K. Brunel had originally designed the ship to make 
23,000-mile round trips between England and Australia 
| without any stops for coaling. It was faster, safer, and — 

larger than any ship ever built up until that time. She 
was built with a double bottom—one hull within an- 
- other—with thirty-four inches between the hulls. Her 
= speed would make her ideal for the Far East trade. 
However, she would never get any closer to Aus- 
tralia than Bombay. _ 

- On her first day at sea, en route to New. York, it was 
decided to test her sails. After six hours of massive 
efforts, the sails were finally all hoisted and set. The 
engines were put in the stop position, and the Great 
Eastern stopped. The ratio of sail area to the ship’s 
weight had been grossly miscalculated. The ship could 
not be sailed. The full set of sails were to never again 
be hoisted aboard the Great Eastern. . | 

The sails were lowered, and the steam throttle valves — 
to the main engines were opened. But within a matter 
of minutes, the engines faltered and stopped. After three 
days of wallowing in the open Atlantic, the engines were 
_ repaired. During. the repairs, the ship’s captain, John 
‘Vine Hall, entertained the thirty-six passengers by play- 
ing selections on his flute. 

On a number of occasions, Captain Hall received re- 
ports from various members of the crew concerning 
strange pounding and hammering noises coming from 
near the ship’s bottom. However, after the first unsuc- 
cessful investigation, no further checks were made. 

In mid-Atlantic, it was discovered that when the 
ship was run at full speed, the temperature in the elab- 
orately ornate grand salon became so high that the 
salon was uninhabitable. The huge stacks from the main 
boilers passed through the salon, but they were hidden 

by ornate wood carvings. The decks and everything 
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else topside became covered with soot as a result of the 
_ Cheap quality of coal that was used. 

On June 25, three days before the Great Eastern was 
due to arrive in New York, a berserk seaman, armed 
with a meat cleaver, attempted to do in several of the 
passengers and some of his shipmates. He was over- 
powered and confined, however, before he seriously 
injured anyone. 

Eleven days after departing England, the Great East- 
ern arrived in New York amidst tremendous fanfare. 
Hundreds of vessels escorted her through the harbor. 
A fourteen-gun salute was given her from Fort 
Hamilton. Thousands lined the piers and shore lines, 
cheering the huge vessel. Poets Walt Whitman and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow praised the great ship. — 
The colossal ship’ s arrival even delayed the last execu- 
tion for piracy in the United States. The marshall, the 
hangman, the priest, and the condemned man were en 
route by boat to Bedloe’s Island, where the execution 
was to take place. Upon seeing the Great Eastern at- 
rive, they detoured and ran alongside the ship for sev- 
. eral minutes before continuing on to Bedloe’s Island. 
The last thing that pirate Albert Hicks saw before the | 
executioner placed the hood over his head was the 
world’s largest ship being welcomed to New York. 

_ As the Great Eastern was docking, she struck the 
- wharf and badly damaged one of her paddle wheels. 

The first five feet of the wooden pier was ground to 
splinters. The ship received red-carpet treatment in — 
New York. All along the waterfront a carnival atmo- 
sphere prevailed. But even while docked in New York, 

the Great Eastern still suffered from the strange jinx 
that haunted her. 

Two of the ship’s stokers, drunk on beer, returned 
to the ship to report for duty only to fall overboard 
and drown. A search failed to recover their bodies. A 
brawl amongst the crew ensued, in which one man was 
killed and thirteen others were seriously injured. The 
ship’s navigation officer was found dead in his bunk 
as a result of acute alcoholic poisoning. 

A fire broke out on the dock alongside the Great 
Eastern. Two different fire departments arrived at the 
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scene simultaneously. One was the New York City Fire 

= Department and the other, the Harbor Fire Depart- 
ment. A fight broke out between the two fire depart- 

ments over who had the right to put out the fire. Five | 

- firemen were shot, three were axed, and others were 

clubbed during the melee. The fire was put out by the 

ship’s crew. 

Having lost an enormous amount of money on the 
ship’s first voyage, the Great Eastern’s owners planned 
to recover some of their losses by opening the ship 
to sightseers at one dollar a person. Many tickets were 
sold, but the visitors to the ship thought that they were 
being overcharged. Thus, they commenced looting ev- 
erything that they could carry from the ship. An officer 
intercepted two tourists removing a painting from the 
grand salon. When he tried to stop them, they smashed 
the painting over his head and knocked him uncon-. 
scious. Other crew members who dared to protest the 
visitors’ looting and thievery were beaten by the New 
Yorkers. | : 

The next attempt at recouping the losses of the 
Great Eastern was a two-day, ten-dollar excursion from 
York to Cape May, New Jersey, and back. Over two 
thousand passengers signed up for the trip. As the 
dock lines were cast off, the great paddle wheels began 
to churn up the mud on the river bottom, thereby 
- causing the bodies of the two drunken stokers who had 
. fallen overboard to float to the surface. Before the 
cruise had even begun, it was becoming a maritime 
- nightmare. — l 

The ship’s bar was opened, but the majority of tour- 
ists had brought their own liquor. By the time the 
ship had cleared New York Harbor, a good number of 
the passengers were ill from a conbination of seasick- _ 
ness and alcohol. In addition, gambling—mainly card 
and dice games—led to numerous brawls. x: 

When the passengers sat down to their first meal, no 
food appeared. The caterer had collected the money 
and left town without delivering the food to the ship. 
No one had thought to check on this before departure 
time. The hungry passengers were informed that they 
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would be fed from the ship’s own stores. But the pas- 
sengers were to remain hungry, for it was discovered — 
that a damaged drain in the galley storeroom had 
ruined all of the provisions kept there. The only food 
left on board was from the crew’s mess, and that was 
auctioned off to the highest bidders. As described in 
James Dugan’s book The Great Iron Ship, it con- 
sisted of “desiccated, maggoty beef, salt junk and bis- 
cuits as resilient as stones.” The only item left that was 
fit for human consumption was coffee selling for a 
dollar a cup. A near-riot atmosphere permeated the 
great iron ship. 

The holiday spirit was further depressed when night 
fell. It was discovered that the mattresses were missing — 
from nearly all of the staterooms. Seventeen hundred of 
the two thousand passengers ended up sleeping out on 
deck. In the darkness they were unaware that they were 
being covered with a layer of soot from the two huge 
funnels. Before daylight, a light rain began to fall. Those 
asleep on deck retreated into the grand salon, where 

they discovered that they were caked with muddy soot. | 

Dawn came, and there was no breakfast waiting. 
Even the hardtack was gone. Fights continued to break 
out—mostly between passengers and crew. In an at- 
tempt to restore order, the ship’s officers requested the 
Dodworth Marching Band, which was aboard the ship, 
to entertain the passengers with music. But that, too, 
ee for most of the bandsmen were too drunk to 

ay. 

‘ By that time, Cape May should have been visible 
off the starboard bow. But all the passengers saw off 
the starboard bow was an empty sea. Somehow, during 
the night, the Great Eastern had gotten more than one | 
hundred miles off course and ended up far out at sea. 
_ When the Great Eastern finally reached Cape May, 
the passengers disembarked with much greater enthu- 
siasm than they had boarded on the previous day. The 
only ones who looked halfway clean were those who 
had purchased hot water at one dollar a basin. The © 
price that the crewmen rented towels for was even more 
exorbitant: clean, one dollar; dirty, fifty cents; filthy, 
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twenty-five cents. One passenger, in his anxiousness to 
get off the ship, fell overboard. Needless to say, most 
of the passengers returned to New York by train. 

On its arrival back in New York, the Great Eastern 
was still drawing throngs of spectators. But they were 
_ no longer coming to see an illustrious ocean liner. Rath- 
er, they were coming out of morbid curiosity to see a 
jinxed ship. The ship’s owners were chastised by the 
press for their incompetency in managing the vessel. 
~ On August 16, 1860, the Great Eastern put out to sea 
for its return voyage to England. Her passenger list 
numbered nearly one hundred. Even though her en- — 
gines broke down again in mid-Atlantic, she still made — 
the crossing in a record time of nine days and four 
hours. e.s 

Because of her financially disastrous maiden voyage, 
the Great Eastern’s owners decided to limit her voyages 
_ to the British Isles. During this period, she collided with 
the frigate Blenheim and nearly sank the smaller ves- 
sel. A month later, a small boat got sucked into the 
wash of one of her side-wheels, and two of its occupants 
were killed. | | | 

Financial success was finally in sight for her owners 
when, in the summer of 1861, she received a contract 
to transport 5,000 tons of grain from New York to 
Liverpool—a record cargo for a single ship at that 
time. That same year, the British War Office chartered 
the Great Eastern to carry 2,144 troops to Canada in 
order to keep the civil war that was raging in the 
United States from spreading into British territory. Also — 
aboard were 473 women and children, 122 horses, and 
enough supplies and equipment to fill all of her holds. 
On the first day at sea, some of the-crew started a mu- 
tiny, which was quelled by soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
Also, on that voyage to Canada, a soldier was killed 
in a fall aboard the ship. The owners had hoped that 

the government would take the great ship off their 
hands, but that was not to be. For the British govern- 
ment never used the Great Eastern as a troopship 
again. 

In September of 1861, the Great Eastern again made 
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a passage to New York. Four hundred passengers, ten 
percent of her capacity, booked passage on that voy- 
age. However, she got only as far as the Irish Sea, 
where she encountered a gale. One paddle wheel was 
completely torn away, and the other was damaged 


beyond use. Four lifeboats were washed away, and the ~ 
steering mechanism was rendered useless. Extensive 


damage was caused in the grand salon by furniture slid- 


ing around for hours on end. Two cows, which were - 


_ thrown out of the ship’s livestock pens, went crashing 
through a skylight and narrowly missed a group of 
woman and children huddled in the women’s salon. Al- 
though there were no fatalities, there were at least thirty 
serious injuries to passengers and over one hundred 
minor ones. 7 l 

_ The longshoremen who had stowed the Great East- 
erns cargo had neglected to secure it in place. Barrels 
of fish oil and paint broke open, and their contents 


sloshed about the holds. While the ship was limping 


back to port, a group of off-duty stokers broke into the 
liquor stores, got drunk, and mutinied. Male passen- 
gers were issued arms to subdue the mutineers. | 

‘With a jury-rigged rudder, the Great Eastern finally 
made her way back to port. Once more, passengers 
disembarked vowing never to board the ship again. 
Several reported having heard strange pounding noises 
that seemed to come from far below deck. 

Engineers who boarded the great ship to begin re- 
. pairs determined that only her double hull had saved 


her from sinking. Weeks of toil were required before 


the vessel was again considered seaworthy. During the 
repair period, yard workers complained of hearing 
Strange pounding noises coming from within the ship’s 
double bottom. Walter Patton, the ship’s captain, 


scoffed at the reports until he himself heard the noises. - 


The captain’s investigation revealed a loose swivel, 


which was promptly secured. But the pounding con- 


tinued. 
On her next trip to New York, the Great Eastern 


struck a submerged rock in Long Island Sound, ripping | | 


an eighty-three-foot-long gash in her outer hull. The | 
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_ rock, which is twenty-four feet beneath the surface, is 
still referred to as “Great Eastern Rock” on nautical 
charts of the area. 7 C i , 

A wooden caisson (waterproof. barrier) was built 
around the damaged part of the ship to facilitate re- 
pairs in New York. The water was pumped out from 
between the hulls, and work commenced. Again work- 
ers complained of hearing strange hammering noises 
coming from the space between the inner and outer 
hulls. And again the sounds were attributed to a loose 
swivel. But no loose swivel could be found. 

In December 1863, the Great Ship Company, own- 
ers of the Great Eastern, went bankrupt. The great iron 
ship was sold at public auction for a paltry $125,000. 
. An English financier, Daniel Gooch, contracted with 

Cyrus Field, an American industrialist, to use the ship 
for laying the first Atlantic cable. Numerous attempts 
by much smaller vessels had ended in failure. Gooch 
told Field that if the Great Eastern failed to lay the 


E cable, there would be no charge for the use of the ship. 


In July 1865, Gooch had finished converting his 
newly acquired ship into a cable-laying vessel. The ship 
was large enough to carry sufficient cable to reach com- 
pletely across the Atlantic. However, the ship would 
have to be stopped periodically in order that additional 
lengths of cable could be spliced to those already in the 
water. The Great Eastern left Ireland bound for New- 
foundland, unreeling mile after mile of waterproof 
communication cable in her wake. For 1,240 miles, 
almost half the distance across the Atlantic, all went 
well. Then once again the jinx that had been haunting 
the great iron ship struck. This time the ship didn’t 
stop in time for one of the splicing operations. The 
cable snarled, and the unspliced end dragged over the 
stern and disappeared forever beneath the cold waters 
of the North Atlantic. Days of grappling for the lost 
cable proved futile. The Great Eastern sailed back to 
England. 

Finally, after years of bitter frustration and univer- 
sal ridicule, success came to the great ship. On July 
27, 1866, the Great Eastern succeeded in laying the 
first transatlantic communications cable. The justifica- 
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tion for existence that had eluded the great iron ship 
for years finally came to her. But her fame and glory 
were short-lived, for the curse that had plagued the 
vessel for so many years was again to manifest itself. 

The Great Eastern’s last voyage as a passenger ship 
took place in 1867. She was chartered by a French 
company that reconditioned her at a cost of over half a 
million dollars. She sailed from New York to France 
on a special excursion voyage for the Paris Exposi- 
tion. But only 190 passengers were booked for the trip. 
_ Among them was Jules Verne, the great science fiction — 
writer. Verne used the Great Eastern for the model of 
the supership in his fantastic novel The Floating City. 

It was said by many who were on that passage that a 
number of the grisly events in his book actually oc- 
curred aboard the Great Eastern. One in particular, the — 
failure of an anchor winch, caused the capstan bars to 
flail around wildly out of control; this sent seventy- 
six sailors flying and decapitated no less than four of 
them. Within months, the French company went bank- 
rupt. a | 

The Great Eastern was again converted to the service 
at which she was best. She was engaged to lay an 
undersea communications cable as far as Bombay. Al- 
though the operation was a success, it was as close as 
the great ship ever got to the destinations that Brunel | 
had designed her to reach—China and Australia. But 
even her successful life as a cable-laying ship was not to 
last, for in 1874 a ship called the Faraday, especially 
built for cable handling, was launched. When the Fara- 
day proved to be both faster and more efficient at 
laying cable than the Great Eastern, the latter was 
removed from service. The great ship was taken to Mil- 
ford Haven, Wales, where she lay rusting alongside the 
dock for years. | 

In 1886, the Great Eastern, coated with rust, was 
purchased by a syndicate that planned to use her as a 
tourist attraction. During the years she lay rusting in 
Wales, a number of uses for the ship had been pro- 
posed: salvage vessel, floating hotel, quarantine hospi- 
tal for victims of contagious diseases, stationary coal 
barge for the Royal Navy at Gibraltar, and special ves- 
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sel to carry London’s sewage out to sea for disposal. — 
However, due to her doubtful seaworthiness, resulting 
from years of neglect, a tourist attraction was deemed 


to be her fate. The Great Eastern was towed to Liver- i 


ool. 
i Later she was converted into a floating music hall 
and theater, with each hold being made into a separate 
theater. The grand salon was converted into an opera 
house. As a floating theater, she showed her new own- 
ers some profit in Liverpool. However, her engagements 
in Dublin and Glasgow were disastrous. Again, owner- 
ship of the Great Eastern changed hands. 3 
The last phase of the Great Eastern’s career was 
as a floating billboard, with thirty-foot-high letters 
painted on her hull advertising a chain of English cloth- 
ing stores owned by Mess’rs Lewis. For a fee, visitors 


' were given guided tours of the vessel. But the income 


from both advertisers and sightseers was not sufficient 
to pay for the ship’s upkeep and dockage. 
It was then decided that the Great Eastern was no 


onger anything but a hulk, and the decision was made 


to break her up for scrap. For her last voyage, she was 
ingloriously towed to the breakers’ yard. Even on this 


last voyage, however, the echo of the below-decks - 


hammering was heard. ; s 

To chisel off the heads of her three million rivets 
would have taken years, so a special wrecking ball 
was designed to smash in her heavy hull plates. Thus, 
on November 20, 1888, the scrapping of the Great 
Eastern began. Even during the dismantling, the wreck- 


ing crews would hear hammering coming from between 


her hulls from time to time. — | 
It took almost two years for the wrecking crews to 


demolish the great iron ship down to her double bot- 


tom. Late in the summer of 1890, the breakers 
penetrated the three-foot-high section between the in- 
ner and outer hulls. As the bottom plates were knocked 


Off section by section, tools that had been left in her 


hull by the workers who built her forty-four years 
before, were found scattered throughout the double bot- 
tom. Then the wreckers made a discovery that was 
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so horrible that further dismantling of the ship was sus- — 
pended for several days. 

The grisly discovery solved a number of myste- 
` rious happenings that had plagued the Great Eastern 
throughout her career. But at the same time, it made 
them even more bizarre. The wreckers had found the | 
_ skeletal remains of the two riveters, a man and his 
boy apprentice, who had vanished while working on 
the ship when she was being built. It appeared that they 
had been inadvertently sealed in between the hulls by 
fellow workers, who couldn’t hear their screams or 
pounding because of the noise being made by other 
tiveters at their work. The periodic pounding that came 
from deep down in the ship’s hull over the years was 
blamed on the ghosts of the two entombed riveters. 
Although it took several more months before the ship 
was completely dismantled, the sound of the hammering 


_ from the double bottom was never heard again after the 2 


removal of the skeletons. 

Many people scoffed at the theory that the skele- 
tons or għosts of the entombed workers were responsi- 
ble for the jinx that haunted the Great Eastern for so- 
many years. There has even been some rebuttal as to 
whether any skeletons were really ever found at all. 
But no one has ever denied the association of the 
Great Eastern with the notorious Hope Diamond. And 
certainly no one can deny that the ship was jinxed 
from the very day her keel was laid down. | 


There have been other ships with histories as dire as 
that of the Great Eastern. A few vessels have had even 
more macabre histories. One of these was not a ship 
but a German U-boat. 

The U-65 was one of a class of twenty-four new 
German submarines launched in 1916 in preparation 
for the kaiser’s all-out campaign against Allied shipping 
during World War I. Like the Great Eastern, the U-65 
was hexed from the day her keel was put down in the 
builders’ yard. Just a few days after construction began 
on the boat, a steel beam slipped from a sling and 
killed two workmen. Some weeks later, just before the — 
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sub was to be launched, three men choked to death from 
deadly battery fumes in the engine room. | 

On her initial sea trial, the U-65’s commander made 
a routine checklist inspection of the boat in preparation 
for her first dive. A petty officer was sent to the for- 
ward part of the deck to check the movement of the 
bow planes. To the horror of those on the conning 
tower, the man walked right on past the bow planes 
~ and into the seas. His body was never recovered. 

After all valves, controls, and hatches were checked 
and rechecked, the commander gave the order to - 
dive. “Dive! Dive! Dive!” Everything functioned per- | 
fectly, and the U-65 was taken down. When she was 
resting on the bottom, routine battle station drills were 
performed. Then the order to surface was given. “Take 
her up!” | | | 

- Nothing happened. Ballast tanks were blown. Motors 
were run forward and also reversed at full throttle. 
The U-65 would not rise. It was as though she were 
stuck to the sea bottom, as though some force were 
holding her there. Nothing that her commander or crew 
could do would release the submarine from that grip. 

Sea water began to seep into the hull. After twelve 
- hours, the water level in the engine room reached the 
level of the batteries and caused them to give off a 
horrible, deadly vapor. The fumes were permeating 
the compartment.. The engineer. and his men were 
about to abandon and seal off that compartment, when 
suddenly, as though released from a giant vise, the 
U-65 shot up to the surface. Coughing and gagging 
men struggled out onto the decks, gasping for clean 
fresh air. : 

The U-65 returned to her base at Bruges for inspec- 
tion and repairs. Aside from water damage to some of 
the batteries, the inspectors could find no reason why 
the submarine wouldn’t surface. Additional sea trials 
proved her to be operational. She was ordered to take 
on torpedoes and supplies and prepare to go on her 
first patrol. As the torpedoes were being loaded, one 
exploded on the dock and killed the U-65’s second lieu- 
tenant and five enlisted men, bringing the number of 
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men who had died in conjunction with the U-65 to 
twelve. And she had yet to meet the enemy. _ | 

One evening while the submarine was at her dock, 
an enlisted man burst into the first lieutenant’s quarters 
and said that he had just seen the late second lieutenant 
standing at the bow with his arms folded. A petty 
officer confirmed what the man had seen. Because 
of the low morale aboard the vessel due to past mis- 
haps, the two men were sworn to secrecy under threat 
of arrest. Two days later, Pederson, one of the men 
who saw the apparition, deserted. 

Several days later, the U-65 embarked on her first 
war patrol. Her area of operation was to be the Strait 
of Dover. The first day in her war zone, the U-boat 
sank an English freighter off the coast of Kent. It ap- 
peared that the U-65’s luck might be changing. 

- That night, the submarine surfaced to recharge her 
batteries. Two lookouts, one on each side, were sta- 
tioned with the first lieutenant on the conning tower. 
Suddenly, the starboard lookout screamed, “Look! On | 
the bow—it’s the second lieutenant!” Both lookouts 
and the first lieutenant saw the apparition standing at 

the bow. : í 

The first lieutenant, in a state of disbelief, called to 
the figure at the bow. The ghostlike image, standing 
erect with his arms folded, turned around and stared at 
the three men on the conning tower. The vessel’s com- 
mander was summoned, and he, too, saw the ap- 
parition. There was no doubt amongst the four men 
that it was the ghost of the late second lieutenant. Then, 
as suddenly as he had appeared, the phantom second 
lieutenant vanished. ; | 

Even though the U-65’s first patrol was militarily — 
successful, the crew felt that they were surrounded by 
an aura of mysticism. The submarine returned to its 
base at the Bruges Navy Yard. i 
-The boat was barely docked when the area fell under 

a barrage of Allied long-range artillery fire. The crew 
fled the vessel and ran towards the nearest shelter. The 
commanding officer was only. steps away from safety 
when he was struck and instantly killed by a piece of 
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shrapnel. At that same instant, several of the subma- 
rine’s enlisted men, who were standing at the entrance 
to the shelter, saw the phantom figure of the second 
lieutenant standing at the U-65’s bow. | 

Admiral Schroeder, who was in command of the 
kaiser’s U-boat fieet, made a personal inspection of the 
U-65. He also questioned each member of the crew. 
‘He could discover nothing. However, his interrogation 
of the crew must have convinced him that there was 
something supernatural happening aboard the subma- 
rine. For before the U-65 left for its second patrol, the 
admiral had a Lutheran chaplain conduct a service 
aboard the boat to exorcise any ungodly spirits. 

Under her next two commanders, the U-65 ran up an 
- impressive war record against Allied shipping. Yet the 
crew still felt that the ship was haunted. Several men 
even reported seeing the ghost of the late commander 
_ who had died during the artillery barrage. 

In May of 1918, the U-65 was patrolling the wa- 
ters off the Bay of Biscay in order to intercept Allied 
ships trying to reach the west coast of France. While 
off Finisterre, the leading gunner, Eberhardt, went ber- 
serk, screaming that he had just brushed shoulders with 
the late second lieutenant. The gunner was subdued 
by his shipmates and placed under guard. However, 
he managed to escape and committed suicide. That 
same night, the second engineer developed a high fever 
after breaking his leg. The next morning, shortly after 
dawn, a petty officer, Richard Meyer, jumped over- 
board and swam out of sight. Later that same day, the 
U-65 was sighted by two British destroyers and was 
forced to crash dive. The sub underwent an extensive 
barrage of depth charges. During the bombardment, 
an-eerie greenish glow permeated the entire interior of 
the U-boat. A number of the men felt the presence of 
the late second lieutenant among them. One man even 
- said that he felt a hand on his back, but when he 
turned around, there was no one there. The U-65 sur- © 
vived the attack and returned to Bruges. . 

This time Admiral Schroeder replaced the entire 
crew, both officers and enlisted men. The vessel was 
then serviced and sent back out on patrol. 
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On the morning of July 10, 1918,-an American sub- 
marine on patrol at periscope depth in the eastern At- 
lantic sighted a surfaced U-boat. It was the U-65. As 
the American submarine moved into position, the 
American commander noticed that the German sub- 
marine was not moving. It was wallowing out of con- 
. trol and drifting aimlessly. The torpedomen were 
standing by, waiting for the order to fire. The com- 
mander considered surfacing and making an attempt 
to capture the enemy boat, but after weighing the 
possibility that it might be a trap, he decided to tor- 


pedo it. Just as he was about to give the order to fire, _ 


the U-65 suddenly erupted in flames and began to 
slide sternfirst beneath the surface. To his astonish- 
ment, the American commander saw a German officer 
standing at the U-boat’s bow with his arms folded. The 
last thing the figure did before the U-65 slid beneath 
the waves was to stare directly at the American sub- 
marine’s periscope. — 

On July 31, 1918, the German Naval High Com- - 
mand issued a communiqué that simply stated: “One © 
of our submarines, the U-65 is overdue and must be 
presumed lost with 34 officers and men.” 


Although the Great Eastern was the largest ship of 
her day, she was not the largest vessel ever to carry a 
jinx. In the days just prior to the beginning of World 
War II, the German government was building a 
_ship that they predicted would be second to no other 
warship in the world. She would also be the pride of 
the German navy. | 

The Scharnhorst had a tonnage in excess of 
32,000. She was. being fitted out with the latest in elec- 
tronic equipment. Her superrange guns, combined with 
her speed, made her potentially the most formidable 
warship afloat. A ship like the Scharnhorst would nor- - 
mally be the type of ship that every navy man would 
like to serve aboard. But the Scharnhorst was not a 
normal ship. Very few men volunteered to serve 
aboard her. The majority of her crew had to be drafted 
from other ships of the German navy. For the 
Scharnhorst was a jinxed ship. 7 
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While the big warship sat on the ways during her 
construction, some supports gave way and the Scharn- 
horst rolled over on her side. Sixty-one workmen were 
crushed beyond recognition, and another 110 were seri- 
ously injured. The ship was righted, and work went on. 

As the day of launching was being prepared for, it 
was announced that the three highest German leaders, 
Hitler, Goering, and Goebbels, would attend the cere- 
mony. But they were destined never to see the launch- 
ing of their navy’s greatest ship. Sometime during the 
early morning hours on the day of the launching, the 
cables holding the ship on the ways parted, and with 
only a few yard workers as spectators, a prelaunch 
launching took place. As the huge. Scharnhorst slid — 
into the water, she smashed into two other ships and 
badly damaged both of them. 7 

The Scharnhorst’s first combat engagement was in 
the bombardment of Danzig. News films released by 
the German government showed the rapid firepower of 
the ship during the seizure. These films, seen in all 
major areas of the world, certainly showed the destruc- 
tion done by the big ship’s guns to Danzig; but what 
they didn’t show was that the Scharnhorst was a jinxed 
ship. | | 
. During the bombardment of Danzig, there were 
some unusual happenings aboard the Scharnhorst. Nine 
crewmen were killed when one of the turrets exploded 
during the raid. When the air exhaust ventilator in 
another turret failed, twelve men suffocated in an ago- 
nizing death. These two accidents were not due to 
enemy action, however, for the Scharnhorst received no 
hits at all during the barrage. | 
_ During her short-lived career, the Scharnhorst took. 
part in several engagements with units of the Royal 
Navy. Although she didn’t actually sink any enemy 
vessels by herself, she did assist the Gneisenau in sink- 
ing a number of Allied merchant ships and the British 
- aircraft carrier Glorious. — | | 
_ During an engagement with British warships off the 
. Norwegian coast, she fled the scene after receiving one 
hit that caused only minor damage. After retreating © 
from that engagement, the Scharnhorst steamed south 
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back to her base. As she was about to enter the Elbe 
River, her radar failed, and the Scharnhorst plowed 
i the liner Bremen, causing heavy damage to the 
atter. 

When the Scharnhorst put out to sea again, she re- 
ceived word that a large Allied convoy was headed in 
-her direction. When contact was established with the 
convoy, the German ship discovered that a fleet of Al- 
lied warships was trailing the merchant ships. They 
included the battleship Duke of York, some cruisers, 
and a number of destroyers. At 4:30 P.M., shortly © 
after the engagement commenced, the British battleship 
scored a direct hit just below the Scharnhorst’s water- 
line with one of her fourteen-inch guns. 

Darkness was closing in. The German ship was losing 
speed. The Duke of York kept hammering away at her 
with fourteen-inch guns. The Scharnhorst stopped dead 
in the water. A squadron of torpedoen destroyers 
moved in for the kill. 

At 7:45 P.M., the pride of Hitler’s navy slid be- 
neath the waves at a point northeast of North Cape, 
` Norway. Of the 1,461 men aboard the German vessel, 
only 36 survived. All but two were taken prisoner. 

The two survivors who escaped capture made it to 
the Norwegian coast. However, they were living on 
borrowed time, and the curse of the Scharnhorst was 
still to claim them. An emergency oil stove that they 
had taken from the Scharnhorst exploded and killed 
them both. 


For every ship that ana a curse or jinx, there 
have been a hundred that just simply vanished off the 
face of the earth. Even in modern times, at least fifteen 
to twenty ships vanish each year. 

The 3,000-ton steamer Thanemore, owned by the 
J ohnston Lines, put out from Baltimore bound for 
London on November 28, 1890, under the command 
of Captain G. F. Butcher. In addition to her crew of 
38, she carried 10 cattlemen and 430 head of cattle. 
In her holds were 1,692 tons of general cargo. The 
332-foot Thanemore never arrived i in London and y was 
listed as overdue. 
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` Then a month later, the steamer Nero arrived in — 
_. Philadephia. Her captain, a Mr. Chisholm, had a 
strange story to tell. He reported that the Nero had 
been struggling through a terrible storm when the look- 
out sighted a red glow on the horizon. Working his 
ship in that direction, Captain Chisholm saw a large 
vessel totally engulfed in flames from stem to stern. 
There was no sign of life aboard the floating inferno. 
But over the roar of the raging wind and sea, the men 
of the Nero could hear what sounded like a ghostly: 
vociferation coming from the drifting pyre. 

Time passed, and the Thanemore was officially 
listed as lost at sea. It was assumed that the blazing 
hulk sighted by the Nero was the Thanemore, and 
that the eerie screams coming from her were the sounds 
of livestock being burned alive. However, there has 
never been any definite proof that the burning ship and 
the Thanernore were one and the same. In fact, Cap- 
tain Chisholm’s description of the vessel he saw did not 
‘match the missing Thanemore. Possibly it was the 
missing cattle ship that the crew of the Nero saw burn- 
ing. But what if it wasn’t? If it wasn’t, what happened 
to the Thanemore? Even more puzzling is the question 
of what ship the flaming hulk was, for no other vessel 
was reported missing in that part of the Atlantic at that 
time. , . | 


On January 30, 1923, the 1,200-ton Mardel Plata, 
carrying coal and flying the Spanish flag, sailed from 
Scotland to Bilbao, Spain, and was never seen or heard 
. from again. : 


_ Just two weeks later, the 252-foot Dutch freighter 
Lukkos sailed from Antwerp for Tangier under the 
command of a Captain Gieseke. The ship was last 
seen passing the Dungeness headlands off the south- 
east coast of England. The Lukkos and her 25-man 
_ crew were never seen again either. | 


Less than a year later, on January 3, 1924, the 
French steamer Mount Rose, carrying a cargo of 


wheat, vanished in the same waters. 
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A little over a month after that, on February 8, an- 
other French ship, the Port de Brest, steamed out of 
Bordeaux, France, bound for Dakar, West Africa. Af- 
ter being seen off Cape Finisterre on February 12, she, 
too, vanished forever. : 


The 5,500-ton American freighter Haleakala sailed 
from Norfolk on September 3, 1926, for the River 
Plate in Uruguay. She was last heard from on Sep- 
tember 8. Then she vanished. There is a possibility - 
that the Haleakala was lost in the great hurricane of 
_,1926, which ravaged the Caribbean and Atlantic 
with 135-mile-per-hour winds. However, no wreckage 
was ever found. l T o 


On January 8, 1927, a 2,500-ton American ship, 
John Tracy, put out to sea from Norfolk with a cargo 
of coal destined for Boston. She was last seen on Janu- 
ary 11, off Pollack Rip Lightship. Nothing is known — 
as to her fate after that. a 


The Italian steamship Messicano vanished shortly 
after November 23, 1928, while en route to Rotter- ` 
dam with a cargo of ore. — 7 


' The 7,000-ton Samkey sailed from London on 
January 24, 1948, bound for Havana in ballast (no 
cargo). Forty-three men made up her crew. On Janu- 
ary 29, when sighted by the S.S. Innesmoor, she ap- 


peared to be steaming along normally. Two days later . 


the Samkey radioed that her position was 41°48’ 
north latitude and 40° west longitude, and that she was 
heading into southeast winds. That. position is just 
east of the Azores. The Samkey was never heard from 
again. 


The Hopestar was a 416-foot, 5 ,600-ton vessel 
owned by the Wellsend Shipping Company of England. 


She was used as both a cargo carrier and a weather 


reporting ship. Under the command of Captain F. H. 


Dufton, the Hopestar left the British Isles for Phila- 


delphia in ballast. Forty men made up her crew. The 
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Air Ministry received daily weather reports from her. 
On November 14, 1948, twelve days after she sailed 
from the Tyne, London received a message that she 
was encountering heavy weather, that she had suffered 
‘minor damage but was in no danger, and that her posi- 

_ tion was 42° north latitude and 57° west longitude, 
or about 750 miles east of Cape Cod, a position well 
- within the regular shipping lanes.. That was the last 
message ever heard from the S.S. Hopestar before her 
name, too, was added to the long list of ships ne 
in the North Atlantic. 


For some unaccountable reason, many writers of 
books about the Bermuda Triangle have listed the dis- 
_ appearance of the battleship São Paulo as having taken 
. place in the Triangle, when actually the big warship 
vanished well north and east of the Triangle’s bounds. 

: The São Paulo was a 20,000-ton dreadnought built 
m aoe at the Vickers-Armstrong Shipyards near Bar- 

-in-Furness, England, ‘for the Brazilian navy. At 
the time of her disappearance, she was no more than 
a stripped-down hulk being towed from Brazil to Scot- | 
land for scrapping. 

g her long life, no fault was ever found with 
her seaworthiness. She measured 533 feet from stem 
to stern, her beam was 83 feet, and she carried a- 
draft of 25 feet. Her main batteries included twelve 
12-inch guns and fourteen 4.7-inch guns. However, 

the latter were removed while the battleship was being 
readied for her last voyage. The ports through which 
they had protruded were sealed to keep out the seas in 
rough weather. 
| The São Paulo had a double bottom and was divided 
= into seventeen watertight compartments. Around her 
hull was a nine-inch-thick armor belt. In 1921, she 
-= was refitted and modernized, and’ was considered a 

. first-class ship of the line. Although Brazil had declared 
war on Germany during World War II, most of her 
ships, including the São Paulo, did not engage in com- 
bat. In 1948, the battleship was dry-docked to have. 
her bottom cleaned and to be overhauled. In spite of 
her age, she was found to be still seaworthy. However, 
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by the end of World War II, air power had already 
spelled doom for the world’s battleships. 

The São Paulo was taken out of service and laid up 
at dockside. Much of her equipment was removed for 
use on other vessels. All of her brass and bronze fittings 
were sold for scrap or pilfered. No longer was she able 
to proceed to sea under her own power. | 

In August 1951, she was bought for scrap by the 
British Iron and Steel Corporation of London. She was 
prepared for towing to Scotland by two powerful ocean- 
going tugs, the Bustler, a 205-foot diesel-powered ship, 
_and the Dexterous, a 150-foot steam-powered towing 
vessel. 

On September 20, 1951, the long passage to the 
scrap yard began. Both tugs were towing. The Bustler 
was using a 22-inch manila line 100 fathoms in length 
and a 5-inch steel cable. The Dexterous was using 70 
fathoms of 10-inch nylon line and 230 fathoms of 5- 
inch wire rope. Captain Jonathan Adams of the Bus- 
tler was in charge of the towing operation. Aboard — . 
the São Paulo was an eight-man crew under the charge- 

_ of William Painter, an experienced towmaster. | 

For forty-five days the two tugs with their tow la- 
boured onward on the long slow voyage. The eight- 
man crew aboard the São Paulo was in constant radio 
communication with the tugs. | 

On November 4, when they were about 150 miles . 
northeast of the Azores, they encountered a fierce gale. 
The tugs eased up on their forward progress and con- 
centrated all of their efforts on keeping the old battle- 
ship headed into the wind. Just before dark the Sdo 
Paulo began broaching sideways to the wind and sea. 
Mr. Painter radioed that everything aboard the battle- 
ship appeared all right. That was the last that was 
ever heard from the São Paulo. Later that night, con- 
ditions became worse. The battleship became more © 
and more cumbersome. Several times, her massive 
deadweight, combined with the strain on the towlines, 
nearly slammed the Bustler and Dexterous together. . 
Since a collision in those stormy waters would have | 
. been fatal, it was decided that the Dexterous would _ 
slip her towline and stand by until the weather abated. _ 
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The Dexterous’s crew prepared to drop the tow. 
But before the line could be released, it suddenly went 
slack. An instant later, the Bustler’ s towline also 
parted. The weather worsened, and the crews of the 
two tugs were concerned with saving their own ships. 

Continuous attempts to communicate with Mr. 
Painter aboard the battleship were futile. The Bustler’s 
powerful radar was unable to pick up an echo from 
the São Paulo. It was as if she didn’t exist. 

At dawn’s first light, the São Paulo was nowhere to 
be seen. A two-day search by the two tugs and other 
ships in the vicinity revealed no sign of the missing 
- battleship. 

_ One ship reported sighting mysterious flashing lights 
several hundred miles from where the tugs had lost 
their tow. Another vessel, the Pansio, also reported 
seeing strange lights about one hundred miles away. 
_ Investigations by both ships revealed no source for the 
lights. A board of inquiry was unable to determine the — 
exact fate of the old battleship São Paulo. 


The newspaper headlines during the first week of 
January 1977 bannered “Big Tanker Missing,” “Search 
Aircraft Find No Traces Of Missing Ship,” “Computer 
Used To Unravel Missing Tanker Mystery,” “Oil Slick 
Gone; Officials Stumped” and “Coast Guard Abandons 
Search.” The 642-foot Panamanian flag tanker sailed 
from Teesport, England on December 19, 1976, bound 
for Providance, Rhode Island with a cargo of 8 .2 mil- 


-lion gallons of oil destined for a generating plant owned 


by the New England Power Co. at Somerset, Massa- 
chusetts. The ship, the Grand Zenith, had a 38-man 
Chinese crew from Taiwan. Agents for the ship were 
Sea King Corporation of New York City. 

The Grand Zenith’s captain T.K. Tsou, who. had 
thirty years’ experience at sea, radioed on December 
30 that his vessel was encountering foul weather be- 
tween Nova Scotia and New England. The ship’s posi- - 
tion was reported as being 230 miles east of Boston 
and 60 miles south of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. For 
.the next five days no word was received from the 
Grand Zenith. A search was initiated. 
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One of the search vessels plowed through a mass of 
oil slicks measuring 10 to 50 feet in diameter. Another 
vessel was despatched to the scene of the oil slicks to 
take samples to determine whether or not they were 
from the missing ship. The mystery became even more 
baffling, for the oil slicks had disappeared. However, 
one vessel did pick up two life jackets imprinted with 
_ the missing ship’s name. Dozens of ships and aircraft 


= searched several hundred thousand square miles for 


the missing Grand Zenith. : | 
The Search and Rescue Coordination Center at Hali- 
fax fed every detail about the ship, ocean currents, and 
weather into a computer in order to determine the 
‘search area for the 642-foot tanker. The U.S. Coast 
Guard Cutter Dallas accompanied by several aircraft — 
crisscrossed the projected course of the tanker for 
several days, but no clue as to what happened to the 
Grand Zenith was found. Authorities in Halifax stated 
that the weather and sea conditions in the area were 
perfect. - | | a 
On Tuesday January 19, 1977, the United States 
Coast Guard announced that it was abandoning the 
search. 


It would be possible to go on for pages about ships 
that have been claimed by the North Atlantic, but 
each story would have the same ending: “And that was — 
the last that was ever heard from or seen of the ship.” 
The incidents related so far of ships that have van- 
ished account for but a small fraction of vessels that 
_ have disappeared. without a trace. Ships that vanished 
during the war years 1914—1918 and 1939-1945 have 
been, with a few exceptions such as the U.S.S. Cyclops, 
omitted from this book. One such exception is the 
perfect example of why wartime disappearances should 
be left out. Were one to include wartime disappear- 
ances, it would be most difficult to determine which 
ships were sunk by enemy action and which just. van- 
ished. For instance, a ship and all aboard her might 
be wiped out by a submarine, and then before the sub- 
marine could notify its command of the “kill,” it, too, 
might be destroyed. age” et ane 
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-~ A perfect example of such a case was the freighter- 
Benlomond. On November 10, 1942, she sailed from 
Capetown bound for Dutch Guiana on the northeast 
coast of South America. The Benlomond was carrying 
no cargo. Her crew consisted of Captain J. Maul, 23 
other Britishers, and 23 Chinese. | 
One of the Chinese crew members was a mess at- 
tendant named Poon Lim. A mess attendant’s job 
aboard a ship is usually considered the lowliest of low 
jobs. Poon Lim’s duties were to wait on tables, wash 
pots and pans, and do the ship’s laundry. Whenever | 
someone was needed to be the butt of a practical 
joke, that ordeal usually fell upon the mess attendant. 
-~ Being the smallest of the Chinamen aboard the Ben- 
lomond added to the little fellow’s woes. To look at 
him, one would think that his chances of survival in 
a trying or dangerous situation would be almost nil. 
But Poon Lim, the little Chinaman, was destined for 
a fate never equaled before or since in modern times. 
| The 420-foot, 6,000-ton Benlomond never arrived 
- in Dutch Guiana. She was reported as missing at sea, 
causes unknown. The official report listed no survivors 
or wreckage found. However, there was no announce- 
ment by the German Naval High Command concern- 
ing the sinking of the Benlomond. | |. 

Four months after the Benlomond was given up for 
lost, an obscure Brazilian Negro fisherman was retriev- 
_ ing his lobster traps when he sighted what he thought 
to be some floating wreckage. Working his boat to- 
wards the object, the fisherman discovered that it was 
- a barnacle-encrusted life raft containing what appeared 
to be a corpse. As he pulled alongside the raft, how- 
ever, the “corpse” gave a weak groan. It was alive, but 
more a skeleton than a human. : 

After 133 days at sea in an open life raft, little 
- Poon Lim, the only. survivor from the Benlomond, 
was rescued. He was taken to the Beneficiencia Portu- 
me Hospital in Belém, where he eventually recov- 
ered. | 

The Benlomond had been torpedoed by a subma- 
rine at 11:45 A.M. on November 23, 1942. The 
U-boat’s torpedo struck the freighter’s engine room, 
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sinking the vessel in a matter of minutes. Poon Lim 
swam to a life raft, climbed aboard, and collapsed. Up- 
on recovering, he saw only a vast expanse of empty 
ocean. And for the next 133 days, all he saw was a 
vast expanse of empty ocean. He managed to survive . 
on the few provisions that were stored on the raft and 


on fish, sea gulls, and barnacles. Towards the end of 


his ordeal, he was so weak that the barnacles he man- 
aged to scrape off the raft’s bottom were his exclusive. 
diet. Had little Poon Lim not possessed the greatest 
determination to live, more than likely the Benlomond 
would have remained on the long list of vessels miss- 
ing without a trace from causes unknown. | 


The United States Government Printing Office pub- | 
lishes a series of books called American Naval Fight- 
ing Ships. They list every United States Navy ship ever 
built, along with an explanation of its name, a brief — 
history of its career, and an account of its final dis- 
position. Most public libraries have these volumes so 
that navy veterans or anyone else can read about what 
happened to a certain ship even after it was decom- 
missioned. It is not only the famous ships that are 
chronicled; so are the most obscure vessels that ever 
served in the American navy. _ | 

One of the latter was the U.S.S. Nina, a vessel that . 
had one of the longest active careers in the United 
States Navy. The Nina was launched on May 27, 
1865, at Reaney and Son Shipyard in Chester, Penn- 
_ sylvania. She was classified as a “fourth rate iron screw © 
steamer.” Her duties were those of a navy tugboat. 
Having just missed serving in the Civil War by a little — 
over a month, she was assigned to the New York 
Navy Yard. | E 

In 1869, the Nina was. reassigned to the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard, where she was converted into a tor- 
pedo boat, a capacity in which she served until 1884, 
when she was converted into a salvage tug carrying 
out assignments along the middle and upper east 
coast. | | 

In 1902, the Nina made her first extended cruise, 
a voyage to the Caribbean, where she served until — 
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1905 as a tender and supply vessel for a flotilla of 
torpedo boats based in that area.* 

Based in Puerto Rico, the Nina also served as a 
lighthouse tender and a survey vessel. On December 
28, 1905, she was transferred to Norfolk Navy Yard, 
where she became one of the navy’s first submarine 
tenders. She worked with the Atlantic fleet’s infant 
submarine force during its pioneering operations. 4 

At 0630 on February 6, 1910, after forty-five years 


© of continuous service with the United States Navy, the . 


Nina put out to sea from Norfolk bound for Boston. 
She carried a thirty-man crew. The Nina was last seen 
off the capes of Chesapeake during a moderate wind- 
storm. That was the Nina’s last voyage, for she was 
never heard from again and was stricken from the 
navy records on March 15, 1910. According to 
American Naval Fighting Ships, “her loss is one of the 
- continuing mysteries of the sea.” : 

Lie detector operators agreed that something very — 
strange occurred at the abandoned Schaupeter Ship 
Yard near Pascagoula, Mississippi, on the night of 
October 11, 1973. Pascagoula, which lies on the Gulf 
of Mexico, was the home of forty-five-year-old Charlie 
Hickson and nineteen-year-old Calvin Parker. Both 
were employed at the Walker Ship Yard, located not 
far from the old Schaupeter yard. On October 11, when 
Hickson and Parker finished their shift at the shipyard, 
they decided to do a little fishing before heading home. 
Their favorite spot was an old decaying pier at the 
abandoned shipyard. -_ 

Shortly after dark, when the two men had been 
fishing for several hours, they suddenly heard a noise 

like escaping high-pressure air or steam. Looking up, 
- they saw an oblong metallic object about thirty feet in 
length hovering about thirty feet up in the air within 
forty feet of where they were fishing. It had two blue 
flashing lights. _ | | 

About halfway along the length of the object, a 
-= door opened. Three creatures with only a semblance 





*The torpedo boat of that period was the forerunner of the mod- 
ern destroyer. | 
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of human form emerged and drifted towards the pair 
of fishermen, who were too frightened to flee. They 
were picked up by the three creatures and carried in- 
side the craft. They were placed before an eyelike — 
mechanism that scanned them for nearly an hour. 
Then the three creatures carried them out of the craft 
and placed them unharmed on the ground near the 
Schaupeter Ship Yard’s water tower. | 
Intensive interrogation and a battery of polygraph 
tests could show no reason not to believe Hickson and 
Parker when they related their experience. When | 
asked what he thought the object was, Hickson said, 
“I believe they were robots controlled by a mother 
ship somewhere. They didn’t make any attempts to _ 
communicate, and I didn’t notice that they were 
breathing. I am no expert on space. I do not know 
about solar systems and galaxies, but I believe that 
there’s life out there, and it’s closer than we think it. 
is: I was brought up as a hard-shell Baptist and done 
quite a bit of Bible studying,” he went on. “Maybe 
some other hard-shell Baptists wouldn’t like my talking 
like this, but I still believe in God or a master mind - 
with a master plan.” 


Most readers will agree that 1927 was one of the 
most dramatic years in the history of American avia- 
tion, mainly because it was the year Charles A. Lind- 
bergh became the first man to fly nonstop across the 
Atlantic Ocean alone. | oS | 

But other aviators also attempted to conquer the 
Atlantic in 1927—aviators who have long since been 
forgotten except in a few books on the history of avia- 
tion. Their names may be completely obscure to mem- 
bers of the present generation, but in their own way 
they, too, contributed to the development of trans- 
oceanic aviation—many of them at the cost of their 
lives. 

Charles Nungesser was born in. Paris in 1892. In 
1910, at the age of eighteen, he taught himself to fly. 
He also worked as a gaucho (cowboy) in Argentina 
and had some sucess as a professional prizefighter. As 
. an infantryman in France’s Second Regiment of Hus- — 
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sars during the First World War, he was decorated 
for heroism. In 1915, he transferred to the French 
air force. On May 19, 1916, he shot down his twenty- 


‘fifth German aircraft. By the war’s end, he had dis- 


patched forty-five German planes from the sky. 
Captain François Coli, who was ten years Nunges- 
ser’s senior, was born in Marseilles of a seafaring fam- 


_ily. During the Great War he served as an officer on a 


hospital ship. Seeking a more active part in the con- 
flict, he transferred to the French army and ended up 
in the same unit as Nungesser. He, too, distinguished 
himself on the battlefield before being wounded. After 
recovering, he followed Nungesser’s footsteps and 
transferred to the flying corps, but not until 1918. 


However, he did down nine enemy planes before the 


war’s end. The two fiyers developed a friendship that 
was to last the rest of their lives. l 

The London Daily Mail offered a prize of $50,000 
known as the Orteig Prize to the first crew to fly an 
airplane nonstop in either direction across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Nungesser and Coli decided to try for it. 

In 1927, after considerable planning and prepara- 
tion, the two men took off in a twin-engine biplane, 
the Oiseau Blanc (“white bird”), on what they 
thought was the first nonstop transatlantic flight. The 


: plane was 32 feet long and had a 48-foot wingspan. | 


She carried enough fuel to remain airborne for 52 hours. 


- The two 450-horsepower Levasseur engines pulled the 
‘sleek white airplane skyward from Le Bourget, 


France, at 5:17 A.M. on Sunday, May 8, 1927. 

Painted on the sides of the fuselage of the Oiseau 
Blanc was a skull and crossbones beneath a coffin with 
candles alongside it. Nungesser explained, “A strong 
heart doesn’t fear death even in its most morbid as- 
pects.” Four other airplanes escorted them as far as 


the Atlantic coast, wagged their wings in salute, and 


turned around. the Oiseau Blanc headed westward 


< out over the gray, turbulent Atlantic. Her landing gear 


was jettisoned soon afterwards to cut down on her 
weight, and it was planned to set her down on the 
water in New York Harbor in front of the Statue of 
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Liberty. The flight was to take between forty and — 
forty-five hours. : 

_ As the gray dawn began to penetrate the mist over 
New York Harbor on the morning of May 9, crowds 
were already gathering. As the morning progressed, _ 
the crowds increased. At 9:00 A.M. a report was re- 
ceived that the plane had been sighted off the south- 
west coast of Newfoundland by an American destroyer. 
The day remained overcast with poor visibility. Thou- 
sands lined the waterfront, staring into the haze for a 


- first glimpse of the Oiseau Blanc. Eyes stared and ears 


listened. All along the coast from New York to Maine, 
planes were readied for takeoff to welcome the first 
airplane to make a nonstop transatlantic flight. 

In Paris, emotional crowds anxiously waited for 
word of Nungesser and Coli. Then it came. The news- | 
paper La Presse put out an extra edition with the 
headline THE ATLANTIC IS CONQUERED. Cannons were 
fired, flags were raised, and there was dancing in the 
streets of Paris. Page one of La Presse told of an easy . 
landing on the calm, mirrorlike surface of New York 
Harbor and of the fliers being wildly greeted by 
throngs of New Yorkers. | 

However, someone had erred. For in New York the 
headlines read: OISEAU BLANC OVERDUE. Had someone 
played a hoax? When word of this reached France, 
_ hordes of Frenchmen who had only moments before 
been celebrating the greatest event since the end of 
World War I became uncontrollable mobs. The United 
States became the scapegoat. Americans and American 
property were attacked. 

The Oiseau Blanc and her two-man crew were never 
seen again. Extensive searches shed no light on the 
disappearance. For years afterwards, aviators flying . 
across the Atlantic dropped wreaths and flowers into 
the sea in memory of Nungesser and Coli. 

The only possible trace of the plane was found in 
1961, thirty-four years later, when a Portland, Maine, 
lobster fisherman working the waters off Casco Bay 
pulled up a badly corroded aircraft instrument panel 
that had become snagged onto one of his traps. Au- 
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thorities identified it as being quite similar to the one. 
that was in the Oiseau Blanc. Could it be possible, 
then, that it was the Oiseau Blanc, not the Spirit of 
Saint Louis, that was the first airplane to fly nonstop 
across the Atlantic Ocean?* | | | 


In July 1927, the London (Ontario) Advertiser of- 
fered $25,000 in prize money to the first Canadian or 
English aviator(s) to fly from London, Ontario, to 
London, England: One of the first entries was an air- 
plane sponsored by the Carling Brewing Company, 
called the Sir John Carling. The pilot of the plane was 
Captain Terence Tulley, and his navigator was James 
D. Metcalf. Both fliers were veterans of the Royal 
Flying Corps. The Sir John Carling took off on August 
29 and headed into the eastern sky. Five hours later 
it returned. The crew reported impenetrable weather. 

At 5:00 A.M. on September 1, the Sir John Carling 
again climbed skyward towards England. That after- 
noon the plane became lost in bad weather and made 
an emergency landing on a farm outside of Wash- 
burn, Maine. For five days Tulley and Metcalf waited 
_ out the weather. Then, on September 5, at 10:30 A.M., 
they took off. They landed six hours later at their first 
scheduled refueling stop, Harbour Grace, Newfound- 
land. There the two airmen waited out more bad 
weather. | 

While Tulley and Metcalf waited at Harbour Grace, 
another aircraft, the Old Glory, sponsored by news- 
paper magnate William Randolph Hearst, was being © 
_ readied for a nonstop flight from New York to Rome, 

-a previously unattempted feat. a 

And still another airplane was being prepared for a 
transatlantic flight during the same time. Captains 
Leslie Hamilton and Frederick F. Minchen were testing 
their new Fokker aircraft, the San Raphael. They were 
planning to make the flight from east to west (London 
to Ottawa). Their flight was sponsored by a member 
of European royalty, sixty-two-year-old Princess Low- 





* Charles Lindbergh made the first transatlantic flight from New 
York to Paris on May 20-21, 1927, : e 
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 enstein-Wertheim. It was. rumored that the princess — 


would accompany the flight, thus being the first woman 
to fly across the Atlantic. 

On August 31, the San Raphael was wheeled out 
of her hangar. Then the Most Reverend Francis 
Mostyn, the Roman Catholic archbishop of Cardiff, 
sprinkled holy water on the plane and gave it a bless- 
ing. Shortly after 7:30 A.M., the San Raphael climbed 
a skyward through a gray overcast. The sixty-two-year- 
old princess was aboard. It was their plan to take off as 
soon as possible after landing in Canada and make an 
immediate return trip back to England. 

Lighthouse keepers along the coast of Newfound- 
land kept a constant lookout for the arrival of the 
San Raphael. All of Canada awaited the plane’s safe 
arrival. At 9:44 p.m. that evening, the tanker Joshiah 
Macy, steaming 900 miles west of Ireland, reported 
a plane flying overhead. 

Old Glory sat at the head of the runway at Roose- 
velt Field in New York waiting for the rain-soaked 

field to dry off and the southerly winds to shift to the 
east. The plane, loaded to capacity with nearly 1,200 
gallons of gas, needed ideal conditions to get airborne. 
After days of waiting, it was decided to drain off near- 


Pd 


ly one-half the fuel and fly Old Glory to Old Orchard © 


Beach, thirteen miles south of Portland, Maine. There 
she would be refueled and take off for Rome. Old 
Orchard Beach was considered to be the best natural 
= runway in America at the time. At 1:25 P.M. on 
September 6, Old Glory took off in what was described 
as good flying weather. The crew consisted of pilots J. 
Hill and Lloyd Bertrand. Against the advice of the 
plane’s designer, Tony Fokker, a passenger was being 
carried. He was Phillip Payne, one of Hearst’s editors. 


Fokker stated that Payne added too much weight to 


the already heavy plane. With all of the weight, the 
Old Glory took nearly the entire length of the beach 
to become airborne. 

Shortly after 8:00 A.M. on Wednesday, September 


7, Tulley and Metcalf raced their Sir John Carling 
down the runway at Bennett Field, Harbour Grace, | 


SOORU and headed east out over the North 
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Atlantic. The Sir John Carling was scheduled to land 
at London’s Croydon Field at 2:00 P.M. on the fol- 
lowing day. | : 

Although the world was still rejoicing over Lind- 
bergh’s successful flight, the late summer of 1927 was 
a black period in the annals of transatlantic aviation 
history. Within an eight-day period, the San Raphael, 
the Old Glory, and the Sir- John Carling had all dis- 
appeared. On September 12, the S.S. Kyle found ves- 
tiges of wreckage belonging to the Old Glory. No 
trace of the plane’s crew was found. And nothing at 
all was ever seen again of the San Raphael or the Sir 
John Carling or their crews. 


There was more tragedy still to come before the 
year that Charles A. Lindbergh flew the Atlantic was 
tolled out. The Dawn was an amphibious airplane de- 
signed by Igor Sikorsky. The twin-engine plane was 
designed and built to land on the open sea. After a 
number of trouble-plagued false starts, the Dawn final- 
< ly took off on the first leg of her transatlantic flight 
from New York to Harbour Grace, Newfoundland. She 
was piloted by Lieutenant Oskar Omdal, a noted Nor- 
 wegian polar explorer. Navigating was Bryce Golds- 
borough. The copilot was a petite twenty-two-year-old 
aviatrix named Frances Grayson, who, like Princess 
Lowenstein-Wertheim, wanted to be the first woman to 
fly across the Atlantic. But her aspiration was never to 
materialize, for like the princess, Mrs. Grayson also 
failed. The Dawn disappeared without a trace some- 
where over the North Atlantic. E 


Doctor Leon M. Piscuilli was a Yonkers, New 
York, gynecologist who considered himself a pioneer 
in aviation medicine. He founded the Aero Medical 
Research Association to study the effects of prolonged 
flights on human beings. Piscuilli purchased the fa- 
mous Bellanca airplane that was flown by Herndon and 
Pangborn on their history-making transpacific flight. 
The craft was renamed the American Nurse in honor 
of Miss Edna Newcomer, a student nurse from Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, who volunteered to accom- 
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pany Doctor Piscuilli and his pilot, William Ulrich, 
on the transatlantic flight to Rome. | | 
_ The American, Nurse and its three occupants set 
forth from Floyd Bennett Field, New York, on Septem- 
- ber 13, 1932, and headed out over the North Atlantic 
on their medical research flight. The liner France 
sighted the American Nurse about 400 miles southwest 
of Ireland. Whatever Doctor Piscuilli discovered about 
aviation medicine was lost forever to mankind, for the 
plane and its three occupants were never located again. 


Carl Bachman wanted to be the first aviator to fly 
the Atlantic nonstop to Stockholm. The twenty-seven- 
year-old airman had been a professional pilot in 
Sweden before migrating to the United States, where 
he worked as a painter and decorator in Chicago. On _ 
May 16, 1939, the slim blond flyer took off alone in his 
tiny, sleek Monocoupe airplane equipped with extra 
gas tanks from Botwood, Newfoundland. That was the 
last that was ever seen of Bachman or his plane. __ 


Less than two weeks later, on May 28, another 
twenty-seven-year-old flyer, Thomas H. Smith of Los 
_ Angeles, attempted his solo nonstop transatlantic flight | 
in a tiny, 680-pound Aeronca airplane powered by a 
65-horsepower engine. His plane had cost him only 
$2,000. It was pertly named the. Baby Clipper. The © 
purpose of Smith’s flight would be “to prove the prac- 
ticability of light planes for long distances.” . When 
Smith, a former airmail pilot, took off from Old Or- 
chard Beach, Maine, he was asked what his destina- 
tion was. “Europe is as close as I can tell you,” was his 
- reply. Smith and the Baby Clipper were never seen again. 


A month later, two Brooklynites, twenty-two-year- 
old Alex Loeb and Dick Decker, twenty-one, took off . 
from New York in a Ryan monoplane named 
Shalom (Hebrew for “peace”). Their first stop was 
Nova Scotia, where the plane, which was equipped with 
extra tanks for the transatlantic flight, was refueled. On | 
August 11, they took off from Saint Peters, Nova Scotia, — 
out over the sea. Their apparent destination was Pales- — 
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tine. But like Bachman and Smith, they too, disappeared 
‘without a trace somewhere over the North Atlantic. 

Many more airplanes have vanished without a trace’ 
over the North Atlantic since Decker and Loeb dis- 
appeared. They include military, commercial, and pri- 
vate craft. But I have limited this chapter to the more 
colorful flights “to nowhere” in which the airmen were 
pioneers in the development of aviation history in an 
era when the fliers virtually “flew by the seat of their 
pants.” They were truly pioneers of the air even 
though they succumbed to the unknown. 


Just before midnight on April 14, 1912,;. the huge, . 
“unsinkable” White Star liner was plying her way west- 
ward on her maiden voyage through the North Atlan- 
tic. The only disturbance on the dark surface of the 
flat calm sea was from the big ship’s wake. The 1,316 
passengers were in a gay, festive mood. The night was 
clear. A frigid chill permeating the air was all that 
kept the night from being perfect. For the R.M.S. 
Titanic was near a southern drift of icebergs that had 
floated down from the Arctic. The rest is history. 

The “unsinkable” Titanic struck an iceberg and 
within a few hours, before any other ships could reach 
the scene, plunged to the bottom of the frigid waters 
of the North Atlantic. Of the 2,201 passengers and 
crew aboard, only 711 were saved. Reports on the 
sinking abounded with stories of both heroism and 
cowardice. Many accounts have been written of the 
event. Probably the best known is Walter Lord’s 
A Night to Remember, which was also made into a 
motion picture. | l 

Of all the authors of books and stories about ships 
and the sea down through the years, only a small 
minority, such as London, Dana, Conrad, Melville, and 
Innes, were men who really knew the sea, for they 
were sailors or mariners themselves. Another was Mot- 
gan Robertson, a merchant seaman who wrote a book 
about an “unsinkable” passenger liner which, while 
carrying the social elite of two continents on its maiden 
voyage, struck an iceberg and sank. Instead of calling 
the ship in his story the Titanic, Robertson called it the 
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Titan. His book was called The Wreck of the Titan. 
Although the book was written as fiction, nearly all of 
the events in it parallel the actual story of the Titanic. 

Both ships were built to be unsinkable. Both the true 
and the fictionalized stories had incidents of heroism 
and cowardice. Both the Titanic and the Titan were on 
their maiden voyage. Both sank after striking an ice- 
berg. The elite of society from two continents made up 
both passenger lists. Each sinking occurred during the 
month of April. Only one-third of those aboard each 
ship survived. The Titanic and the Titan both carried 
insufficient, lifeboats. And the officers of the Titan, 
like those of the Titanic, were nettled by the ship’s 
owners to establish a new North Atlantic speed record. 

The Titanic and the Titan both had three propellers. 
. And just before each ship plunged to the bottom, their 
boilers could be heard tearing loose from their founda- 
tions. | | 

Other books about the loss of the great “unsinkable 
ship,” include Joseph E. Chippenfield’s The Story of a 
Great Ship, Geoffrey Marcus’s The Maiden Voyage, 
Jack Winocour’s The Story of the Titanic, Shan 
Bullock’s A Titanic Hero, Archibald Gracie’s The 
Truth about the Titanic, and Lawrence Beesley’s The _ 
Loss of the S.S. Titanic, as well as the previously men- 
tioned A Night to Remember. PE 

Except for a condensed version in McLure’s maga- 
zine, The Wreck of the Titan was rejected by one pub- 
lisher after another.* Morgan Robertson, sailor-writ- 
er, died without seeing his version of the sinking of 
the “unsinkable ship” ever published in book form. 

In their rejection slips, the publishers all offered the 
same reason why the manuscript of The Wreck of the 
Titan was being turned down. They explained that the 
editors felt the story was beyond all comprehension 
and that the events couldn’t possibly happen to an 
“unsinkable” ship. For, you see, Morgan Robertson 
wrote his book in 1898, fourteen years before the R.M.S. 
Titanic struck an iceberg and slid beneath the waves. 





*Morgan Robertson’s The Wreck of the Titan has recently been — 


_ published and is available from 7 C’s Press, Box 57, Riverside, Conn. _ 


od 
The Mediterranean 


On the afternoon of January 26, 1968, at the approxi- 
mate location of 34° 39’ north latitude and 39° 20’ 
east longitude, the newly acquired Israeli submarine 
Dakar (Hebrew for “shark”) was heading home to 
Haifa, Israel. The 285-foot submarine was en route 
- from Portsmouth, England, where she had just under- 
gone complete rebuilding and modification. Commis- 
sioned into the Israeli navy on November 10, 1967, 
- she was a veteran of World War II service with the 
British navy. . 4 | 

The Dakar’s 1,280 tons moved with ease at fifteen 
knots forty feet beneath the storm-churned surface of 
the Mediterranean. For her crew of sixty-nine, there 
was no feeling of motion from the turbulent waves 
above. All was routine according to her last position 
report, which placed the submarine about one hundred 
miles west of Cyprus. The Dakar’s next position report 
to her base at Haifa was due at 8:00 P.M. » | 

When the base did not receive the report, there was 
concern but not alarm. Stormy seas often interfered 
with submarine communications. == = - 

However, by dawn on January 27, still no word had 
been received from the Dakar. All attempts to com- 
municate with the submarine failed. The alarm for a 
possibly lost submarine was given. An immediate 
search was initiated, in which thirty ships and dozens 
of aircraft from five nations participated. The water’s 
depth at the Dakar’s last known position was over 
two miles. While the search was getting under way, 
another tragedy of an almost identical nature was 
spawning one thousand miles to the west. _ | 


The French submarine Minerva, commanded by 

_ Lieutenant André Fauré, was reported overdue. The 

Minerva had been maneuvering forty feet beneath the 
60 
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surface at 8:00 A.M. on January 27. She was in radio 
contact with a French air force plane directly over- 
head as part of a combat exercise. The aircraft noti- 
fied the Minerva that it was returning to base be- 
cause the surface winds were too strong for continuing 
the exercise. The Minerva replied that she, too, would - 
return to her base at Toulon, twenty-five miles to the 
northwest. The 190-foot submarine, carrying a crew of 
fifty-two, radioed an estimated arrival time of 9:00 
P.M. At 9:00 P.M., however, there was no word from 
the Minerva, nor was there any response to radio mes- 
sages sent to her. 

At 2:00 A.M., the “overdue submarine” alarm was - 
sounded, and a search and rescue operation com- 
menced. Twenty surface vessels, two submarines, and 
_ a number of aircraft took part in the initial search. - 
The boat was one of eleven French submarines be- 
longing to the 850-ton Daphne class. Her rated 
speed was eighteen knots, both surfaced and sub- 
merged. The Minerva’s hull was designed to withstand | 
depths of 1,700 feet. However, her last known position 
was in water with a depth of 8,000 feet. 


Fifteen hundred miles to the east, the search for the 
missing Israeli submarine Dakar was fully under way, 
but there was no trace of the vessel. With subsiding 
seas, the operation was becoming less difficult. An 
emergency buoy radio signal was picked up by sev- 
eral ships. Submarines carry emergency buoys that they 
can release when they are in trouble. Upon breaking 
the surface, these buoys automatically begin transmit- 
ting distress signals, which, enable rescue vessels to 
home in on the transmissions and find the stricken 
craft. From all directions, ships converged on the 
source of the Dakar’s buoy distress signal. But as they 
neared the area, the transmissions weakened; and 
when they reached the location, no submarine distress 
signal buoy could be found. | 


Meanwhile at Toulon, hope for the missing Minerva 


was high. For the submarine had enough oxygen to | 


sustain the crew for no less than one hundred hours. 


N 





ee 
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- A destroyer participating in the search reported pick- 
ing up sonar pings from what appeared to be a sub-. 
marine. However, before a submarine rescue vessel 
could reach the scene, the sonar pings faded away, and 
no trace of the Minerva was picked up again. _ ; 

Two submarines vanishing without a trace less than 
1500 miles apart in the Mediterranean within three 
days of each other—could it be coincidental? Or could 
there have been something linking the two disappear- 
ances—possibly something beyond the conception of 
the human mind? o ; 

Two years later another French submarine, the 
Eurydice, vanished within a few miles of the spot 
where the Minerva had disappeared. | 


Since the Mediterranean was the body of water 
where man first put to sea during the present period 
of recorded history, it may well have claimed more 
ships and vessels without a trace or an explanation 
than any other sea or ocean. Western civilization, as 
we know it, had its beginning along the shores of the 
- Mediterranean Sea. How many hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of ancient galleys went to sea never to be 
. seen again, we will never know. Now, thousands of 
years later, scuba divers are beginning to recover arti- 
facts from all over the Mediterranean. Museums have 
on display hundreds of amphorae (jug-shaped pottery _ 
: vessels used aboard ancient ships for carrying liquid 
cargoes) that ‘have been recovered from the remains of 
early Greek and Roman galleys. Many Bronze Age arti- 
- facts recovered from ancient Mediterranean shipwrecks 
are worth more than their weight in gold today. With 
scuba diving growing by leaps and bounds in the last 
twenty years, more and more ancient wrecks are being 
discovered. | a | 13 

Even sunken cities thought to have been no more 
than mythical legends have been discovered in recent 
years. Whether any of them was ever known as Atlan- 
tis is yet to be proven. Most laymen believe that 
Atlantis is a sunken continent somewhere beneath the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. However, most historians, 
anthropologists, marine archeologists, and undersea ex- 
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plorers, including the eminent Jacques Yves Cousteau, 
refer to Atlantis, not as a continent, but as a city—a 
city located, not under the Atlantic Ocean, but beneath 
the waters of the eastern Mediterranean, east of Greece 
and north of Crete. The lost city is believed by Cousteau 
to be lying near the Greek island of Thira (also known 
as Santorini). Thira is a volcanic island. i 
About 1450 B.c. there occurred the greatest natural 
explosion known in the history of man. Thira, the 
volcanic island, blew up. Seismologists say the Thira _ 
explosion had four times the force of the nineteenth- 
century Krakatoa explosion that occurred in the In- 
dian Ocean. © | 
The Krakatoa explosion killed 36,000 people and 
sent out a tidal wave for thousands of miles. In 
fact, the Krakatoa wave was felt halfway around the 
earth, off the coast of England. Thus, it wouldn’t be 
hard to imagine the destructive force of an explosion 
four times as powerful, where the resulting tidal wave 
was retained within the confines of the Mediterranean. 
Today, archeologists are on Thira uncovering the 
ruins of a very old city, the artifacts from which indi- 
cate that it was the site of a very highly civilized and 
sophisticated society contemporary with ancient Egyp- 
tian civilization. It therefore existed before Greece ever 
became civilized. Today there are shops and houses on- 
Thira. Tourists from passing cruise ships and yachts 
often go ashore there. Once Thira was a solid land 
mass, but today the 29-square-mile island is ring- 
shaped, its center having been blown away by the 
spectacular explosion 3,500 years ago. Cousteau is 
~ planning to conduct an exploratory expedition into 
the waters in the center of the island. oe 
Thira’s 8,000 residents are convinced that their is- 
land is the site of the ancient city of Atlantis. One of 
the foremost proponents of the Santorini-is-Atlantis 
theory, Professor Spyridon Marinatos, was killed on the 
site in 1974. 7 ` 
_ Excavations there have turned up evidence of multi- 
storied buildings with inside plumbing, cooking pots, 
toys, vases, looms, and other artifacts that have been 
preserved under volcanic ash for thirty-five centuries. _ 
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Many theorists believe that the explosion might 
have completely wiped out the original civilization on 
the island of Crete. Plato, in 335 B.C., suggested that 
Thira was the site of Atlantis and that it had been a 
flourishing, beautiful, productive city. It is believed 
that Plato’s theory was based on information given 
him by Egyptians, whose own civilization flourished 
long before the Thira explosion. | 

A number of contemporary scholars now doing re- 
search on the island believe that the tidal wave result- 
ing from Thira’s blowing up was the cause of the Red 
Sea being dry at the time Moses led the Jewish exodus 
from Egypt. : | 3 

It is well within the realm of possibility that during 
the next few years, the lost city of Atlantis will be 
found. And it will not be discovered in the Atlantic, but 
in the Mediterranean. For as the digging progresses on 
Thira, there is increasing evidence to indicate that Thira — 
was Atlantis. 7 3 

Other cities were swept into the sea as a result of 
the Thira explosions, cities with names similar to those 
in ancient chronicles—Neapolis, Misenum, Elaphoni- 
sos, and Apollonia, to name just a few. Some ended up 
on the bottom of the sea as a result of earthquakes. 
Others were the victims of huge land shifts and rising 
waters. Some are at the bottom of the sea for reasons 
still unknown. 


Today tidal waves are rare, but they do occur. At 
5:00 A.M. on January 31, 1976, the Holland-America 
Line cruise ship Rotterdam encountered a freak 
giant wave in the Mediterranean while on a world. 
cruise. Crew. members described the wave as being 
about one hundred feet high. Most of the passengers 
were asleep in their bunks when the captain saw the 
wave approaching. He ordered the 40,000-ton ship to. 
be turned into it.. However, the Rotterdam was only. 
forty-five degrees into the turn when the wave struck. 

The ship rolled severely as it climbed the wave, then 
_ took a reverse roll. Injuries aboard the ship were minor, 
the worst being a broken leg. The ship. was not dam- 
aged except for some smashed deck furniture. 
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A company official said later that the “freak swell” 
was not a result of bad weather. He attributed it to dis- 
turbances under the sea bottom, which are known to 
occur in the vicinity of North Africa. - 7 

If one were to tell of all the ships and planes that 
have vanished in the Mediterranean, it would be a 
long and monotonous list. However, other strange hap- 
penings also take place in the Mediterranean. There 
have been documented incidents so bizarre that they 
border on the supernatural. They include curses, tele- 
portation, the taking over of men’s minds, and other 
Strange things. 
_ Among the most popular late-night television movies, 
besides Frankenstein, Dracula, and their sequels, are 
The Mummy's Curse and the other Mummy films. 
Ninety-five percent of the viewers scoff at any pos- 
sibility of such a thing being able to happen in real 
life, and they are right—but not entirely right. There- 
is a “mummy’s curse,” and it originated, or began to 
unfold, on the shores of the Mediterranean. | 

Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis Budge (1857-1934), one 
`- of the greatest Egyptologists of all time, was the keeper 
of Assyrian and Egyptian antiquities at the British Mu- 
seum from 1893 to 1924. On numerous occasions, he 
would tell the story of British Museum Exhibit 4422542, 
which was labeled “Mummy cover from the coffin of- 
an unknown princess from Thebes, XXI Dynasty. 
pe 1050 B.c. Presented by A. F. Wheeler, 
1899.” | 
_ According to Sir Ernest, three Englishmen were prob- 
ing the ruins of Thebes around 1880. One afternoon, 
as they were sipping tea under a sun awning, they were 
approached by an Arab who lived nearby in a mud- 
walled dwelling. The Arab sold the Englishmen a mum- 
my case that he claimed once held the remains of an 

ancient Egyptian princess. 
_ The Englishmen loaded the coffin aboard their boat 
and set sail for Cairo. En route, one of the three had 
his arm blown off as the result of an accidental dis- 
charge of a shotgun. Another vanished without a trace. 
Remembering that it was considered unlucky to dis- _ 
turb the bodies and coffins of ancient Egyptians, the : 
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third Englishman sold the casket when he reached 
Cairo. But even so, he, too, died—from an unknown 
malady on his way back to England, while his ship 
was still in the Mediterranean. — | i 

“In the late 1880s, the case came into the possession 
_ of a wealthy amateur Egyptologist who lived in London. 
While it was in his collection, he displayed it at an 
exhibition on ancient history. Among the visitors to the 
display was the famous psychic Helena Petrovna Blavat- 
sky. She warned the owner of the mummy case to get. 
rid of it, or it would kill him. He acted on her advice 
and sold it to an archeologist. : 

The new owner decided to have it photographed. 
The following day, the photographer died while de- 
_ veloping the photographic plates. Several other photog- 
_ raphers attempted to take pictures of the case, but 
each time some accident befell them. 

However, the casket was eventually photographed 
without mishap. But when the plates were developed, 
the pictures didn’t show the beautiful face of the young 
princess who was portrayed on the lid of the coffin. In- 
stead, they showed an old, old woman with a shriveled, 
_ leathery face and frightening black eyes. — 

The last private owner of the mummy case, A. F. 
Wheeler, donated it to the British Museum in 1889. 
_ Two porters carried the casket into the museum and 

= began to ascend a stairway leading to the second floor 
with it. Before they reached the top, one of the porters 
slipped and broke his leg. The next day the other 
~ porter suddenly dropped dead. | 
. Although most of what you have just read concerning 
the casket of an unknown princess who died 3,000 
years ago in Thebes during the Twenty-first Dynasty 
took place in England, the curse originated on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. During the years of British | 
colonialism, many tragic occurrences in far-off places 
were premonished in England. One of the most famous, 
or infamous, concerned two Royal Navy battleships. 


_ During the closing years of the. nineteenth century, 
Britain ruled the seas. Her fleets were second to none, 
and the men who commanded the squadrons of Her 
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Majesty’s ships were rated as the world’s top naval 
Strategists. 3 

On June 22, 1893, at a stately mansion near Eaton 
Square in London, a late morning tea party was being 
given by Lady Tryon, the wife of Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, commander of the Mediterranean squadron. 
` The majority of the guests were wives of the Royal 
Navy’s leading commanders. About noon, Admiral 
_ Tryon was seen walking down the stairs and across the © 
drawing room. The admiral was attired in his full-dress 
uniform but appeared to be oblivious to the guests in 
his home. Some of the guests glanced at him briefly and 
then continued with what they were doing. But a num- 
ber of those in attendance, including Lady Tryon, were- 
awestricken. For Admiral Sir George Tryon was sup- — 
_ posedly thousands of miles away in the eastern Medi- 
terranean commanding his squadron. 

At the same time that the guests and Lady Tryon 
saw the admiral walk across his drawing room, Sir 
George’s squadron was steaming along in two parallel 
columns as part of an exercise in fleet maneuvers. Sir 
George was on the bridge of his flagship, the H.M.S. 
Victoria, which was leading one of the columns. At- 
the head of the other column was- the H.M.S. Camper- 
down, Albert Hastings Markham commanding. Before 
the day was over, the lives of nearly every man on the 
two ships, if not the entire squadron, would be changed. 
Although Queen Victoria’s navy had been at peace — 
for three-quarters of a century, the officers and men 
of the battleships Victoria and Camperdown would 
know little peace that day—the reason for which will. 
never be fully known. | - 

Admiral Tryon was a colorful figure, dynamic, 
large, and bluff. He possessed a dashing, rugged per- 
sonality that well fitted the conception of those who 
knew him as a bold, aristocratic old salt. To the youn- 
_ ger Officers serving under him, he was an ideal; and he 
was the envy of all his subcommanders. To every man 
serving under him, he could be counted on to call for 
some unanticipated maneuver when least expected in 
order to keep the men on their toes and the fleet alert. _ 

The fleet of eight battleships, three first-class armored 
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cruisers, and two light cruisers had weighed anchor 
shortly before ten that morning at Beirut. They were 
expected to anchor at Tripoli about4:30 that after- 
noon. Black smoke belching from the ships’ funnels 
created a huge black cloud that stretched far astern over 
- the flotilla’s wake. The day was still and windless. The 
'sea’s mirrorlike surface was disturbed only by the wake 

created by the fifteen ships moving across it. Their 
speed was just under nine knots. | 
~ It was Thursday, which was “make and mend” after- 
noon in the Royal Navy. That was a sort of holiday for. 
the sailors, for according to naval law the afternoon 
was to be devoted to the making and mending of cloth- 
ing. However, most of the men spent the hot, still, 
humid day chatting, lying around, or sleeping. To the 
six thousand men of Queen Victoria’s Mediterranean 
Fleet steaming northward off the coast of Lebanon, it 
was a day of rest and relaxation at sea—for the mo- 
mentatleast. «© \ | : 
_ Gathered on the hills overlooking the approach to 
Tripoli Bay, the fleet’s destination, were hundreds of | 
Syrian Arabs, waiting and watching. For during the 
previous week, a local fakir had prophesied that Allah 
was determined to visit the vessels of the infidels. The 
first hint of the fleet’s arrival was a tiny wisp of black 
smoke far to the southwest. The Arabs watched and. 
waited. Pa 

In Weymouth, England, at the Whitehead Torpedo 
-= Works, Lieutenant Reginald H. Bacon, along with a 
- number of fellow officers, had just finished lunch and 
was discussing the results of that morning’s torpedo 
tests. The officers were drinking wine, and suddenly, for 
no apparent reason, one wine glass broke at the stem as 
it sat on the table. As he watched the wine trickling off 
the edge of the table, Bacon commented, “That should 
mean a big naval disaster.” _ : : | 

At the dockyard in Malta, a crowd was beginning to 
gather around the main gate. They claimed that they 
were awaiting word concerning some important naval 
incident. : Oo 

Aboard the Victoria, Admiral Tryon had gathered 
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the senior officers in the chartroom, where he was 
working out one of his surprise maneuvers for the 
squadron before it entered the anchorage at Tripoli. 
With him were the battleship’s captain, Maurice 
Bourke; the Victoria’s staff commander, Thomas 
Hawkins-Smith; and several lesser-ranking officers. 
Hawkins-Smith had worked his way up through the 
ranks under sail. He was a grizzled old salt of the old 
school. But he knew ships and ship handling better 
than any man in the fleet, with the possible exception of 
Tryon himself. But the admiral was a commander in 
chief whose orders were never questioned, for he had 
never once made a mistake during his long career. His 
subordinates carried out his orders without any doubt 
as to their leader’s ability, for Admiral Sir George 
Tryon was considered the world’s leading naval strate- 
gist. 

Tryon’s planned maneuver on June 27, 1893, was 
for the two columns of ships to move within six cable 
lengths (4,500 feet) of each other and steam ahead on 
parallel courses. Then on command they would turn in- 
wards, and then reverse course. Thence they would © 
stream directly to their anchorage at Tripoli Bay. His 
subordinate officers realized that the two columns of 
ships would come dangerously close to colliding during 
the inward turn. But Admiral Tryon had never erred 
before. However, Hawkins-Smith commented, “It will 
require eight cables, at least, for that, sir.” | 

After a moment’s pause, the admiral responded, 
“Yes, it shall be eight cables.” But before the maneuver 
took place, Tryon changed the order back to six cable 
lengths and emphasized the distance by handing his 
flag lieutenant, Lord Gillford, a piece of paper with the 
number six marked on it. | 

At 2:10 P.M., signal flags were hoisted to the Vic- 
toria’s yardarm, ordering all ships in the columns to 
-~ prepare for a maneuver. The signals were acknowl- 
edged by the Camperdown and the other ships. Then 
the maneuver signal was given. Hawkins-Smith rushed 
- up to the flag lieutenant and asked him if he hadn’t — 
made a mistake, for he remembered the admiral stating 
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eight cables apart. “No, I think not,” replied Gillford. 
He handed Hawkins-Smith the piece of paper with the 
number six written on it. . | 
=- Still not satisfied, Hawkins-Smith ordered the flag 

lieutenant to return to the admiral’s sea cabin and 
make certain that it was six, not eight, cable lengths 
that he wanted between the two columns of ships. 

Gillford found the ship’s captain with Tryon in the 
cabin. He felt rather uncomfortable, because no one 
ever questioned the admiral’s orders. Nervously he said, 
“Staff Commander Hawkins-Smith requested me to re- 
mind you that you had agreed to eight cable lengths, 
sir.” . 

_ Bourke, the ship’s captain, interjected, “You certainly 
said it was to be more than six cables, sir.” E 

Looking up from his desk, the admiral replied in an 
irritated voice, “Leave it at six cable lengths.” 

At 2:20, all.of the ships in the two columns, with 
the exception of the two lead vessels, the Victoria and 
. the Camperdown, reduced their speed to prepare for. 
the maneuver. The two lead ships moved to within six 
cable lengths of each other. | 

By 3:31 the squadron was within eight miles of the 
anchorage at Tripoli, and what was to be another one 
of Admiral Tryon’s brilliant fleet maneuvers had 
begun. But aboard the Victoria, anxiety prevailed 

amongst the officers on the bridge. . 

The officers aboard the Camperdown were still un- 
aware as to what maneuver Tryon was performing. 
But there was concern, for the two battleships were 
heading directly for each other at a combined speed 
of eighteen knots. The officers on both ships were 
aware that the combined turning radius of the battle- 
- ships was not less than eight cables (1,600 yards). But 
still Tryon gave no indication for the vessels to begin 
turning. The gathering of Arabs on the hills overlooking 
Tripoli Bay sat, watched, and waited. 

The two lead ships.of the greatest fleet of the world’s 
greatest navy continued head-on towards each other 
at nine knots. Vice Admiral Sir George Tryon was 
standing on the chart house deck with his gloved hands 
resting on the rail, He appeared to be totally oblivious 
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to the rapidly closing distance that separated the two 
ships. His eyes were fixed on the battleship Nile, which 
was steaming astern of the Victoria. 

= The Victoria and Camperdown were but three cable 
lengths apart when Bourke, the Victoria’s captain, said 
to the admiral, “We had better do something, sir. We 
will be very close to the Camperdown.” But he re- 
ceived no reply. It was as though the most respected 
admiral in the most respected navy was fixed in a- 
trance. 

“We must do something, sir!” appealed the captain. | 
“May we go astern with the port screw?” pleaded 
Bourke. Still he received no reply. The two battleships 
were past the point of any escape. It was no longer a 
question of whether or not the ships would collide. It 
was only a matter of where the point of impact would 
be. The Arabs on the hill sat and watched. 

After several more appeals, Admiral Tryon turned 
his attention from the battleship Nile and for the first 
time realized that there was no escape from the im- 
pending collison. “Yes, go astern,” he said. 

“Full astern!” shouted Bourke. “Both screws full 
speed astern!” Men on deck had already been readying 
the collision mats. | 

Deep down, far below the waterline, in the engine 
room, men were spinning valve handles and‘ pulling 
levers to reverse the engines. Even with 14,000 horse- 
power driving the propellers in reverse, the momen- | 
tum from the Victoria’s 11,000 tons kept driving her 
ahead. Both ships’ propellers were chopping backwards, 
but still the Victoria and the Camperdown were rapid- 
ly closing the gap that separated them. There was noth- 
ing left to do to avoid a collision. The Arabs on the hill 
watched. | 

A sickening feeling of helplessness swept through 
the crews of the two ships. The ships would collide. 
Watertight doors were being slammed shut and dogged 
tight. Buglers were sounding “all hands on deck.” The 
men struggling with the collision mat on the Victoria’s 
main deck were too busy with their task to watch the 
impending collision. 

Then the men on the decks of the two ships knew 
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where the point of impact would be. Although only 
three minutes had elapsed since the two battleships 
had turned towards each other, it appeared that the 
drama that was taking place had begun many minutes 
earlier. Those on the Victoria’s bridge and upper decks 
could see the Camperdown’s ram bow just below the 
- surface. Everyone knew that it would strike their ship 
_ broadside and would be more than just a glancing blow. 
Suddenly all eyes on the bridge turned towards 
` Tryon. For he was racing across the bridge shouting, 
“Go astern! Go astern!” It was as though he had just 
emerged from a trance. eee 
Every officer on every ship in the squadron knew 
what was about to happen. Lifeboats on the witnessing 
ships were being swung out. The Arabs on the hill 
still watched. k 
At exactly 3:34 P.M., the Camperdown’s ram bow 
struck the flagship’s hull on the starboard side sixty-five 
feet aft of the bow. A group of stokers, unaware of 
what was going on topside, were lounging about their 
mess deck. Suddenly they saw the Camperdown’s ram 
bow come crashing into their compartment. Men, 
equipment, stores, lockers, and iron plating flew in all 
directions. Torrents of water came rushing in around 
the huge iron bow. The blow was equivalent to a di- 
rect hit by a shell from one of the Victoria’s own 13.5- 
inch guns. The concussion of the blow spread in earth- 
quake fashion throughout the entire length of the Vic- 
toria. | 
_ The crew of men struggling across the foredeck with 
the collision mat were knocked to the deck amidst a 
salvo of splintering teak deck planking. Then for sev- 
eral very long seconds, an almost complete silence 
prevailed over the two ships. The Victoria, her hull im- 
paled, and the Camperdown, her hull the impaler, ap- 
peared locked in a death grip. The several seconds of - 
silence passed before the crews were able to fully com- 


prehend that their ships had actually collided. 


Then Admiral Sir George Tryon, the most respected 
leader of the world’s most respected navy, made his 
second fatal mistake. Calling across to the Camper- 
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down through a megaphone, he ordered, “Go astern 
with both engines! Why didn’t you—?” His words were 
cut short. Possibly he realized that he had just made that 
second mistake. 

_ In less than two minutes, the Camperdown had 
backed free of the Victoria. What had been torrential 
streams of water gushing into the flagship’s hull, gushes 
that the ship’s pumps could have coped with, became 
a solid wall of water as the Camperdown’s bow pulled 
free of the holed hull. The wall of water overwhelmed 
everything in its path—men, machinery, and bulk- 
heads. The fate of the most powerful ship of the most 
powerful fieet of the world’s most powerful navy was 
sealed. The H.M.S. Victoria was doomed. The Arabs 
sitting at the top of the hill overlooking the disastrous 
scene watched and waited. = | 

Those on the bridge of the Victoria were still un- 
aware that the collision was fatal. Below decks the 
wall of flooding water was moving towards the battle- 
ship’s vital innards. Watertight doors designed to save 
the ship in just such an incident were failing. The 
ship’s bow was settling deeper in the water. Although 
her engines were still turning over, her hydraulic sys- 
tem had been damaged to the extent that all attempts to 
steer the ship on any course were futile. Even to run 
the Victoria ashore and beach her became impossible. 
The vessel was steaming in an aimless circle and be- 
ginning to take on a port list. Within a few minutes, the - 
angle of heel was over twenty degrees. The depth of 
water under the Victoria’s endless circles was seventy 
to eighty fathoms. a 

Below decks scores of men were being trapped by 
the crushing onslaught of seawater. Within a minute 
from the time that her steering was discovered to be 
inoperative, the wash of the seawater was already up 
to the Victoria’s main deck, reaching the platforms of 
‘the 6-inch guns and sweeping down into the main mag- 
azines and shell rooms. Her angle of heel was increas- 
ing. The foredeck was already under water as far aft as 
the number one 13.5-inch gun turret. : 

From aboard the other ships in the squadron, the 


\ 
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Victoria gave the appearance of a submerging sub- 
marine. Launches and lifeboats from these ships were 
already heading for the Victoria. | 

Hight minutes after the impact, so much water had 
entered the forward part of the flagship’s hull that the 
stern was lifted high enough to bring the churning pro- 
pellers nearly. out of the water. All engines and ma- 
chinery were ordered shut down, and the men below 
decks received word to report topside. Many of them 
were unable to do so, for they were caught behind 
watertight doors that had been frantically slammed shut 
and bolted down by their shipmates. Men later told 
of barely-squeezing past doors being slammed shut with 
the knowledge that their shipmates behind them were 
being sealed alive in the flooding compartments. 

Sixty-five years later, a former crew member of the 
Victoria, James Lumsden, told of often awakening in- 
the middle of the night to the screams of his doomed 
shipmates being sealed in flooding compartments. 

Those men who were able to reach the outside decks 
joined their shipmates in lining up in ranks as though 
- they were standing by for a routine inspection. Each 
man knew what the future held in store for him; both 
swimmer and nonswimmer were aware that they soon 
would be in the water. Four lines of men, six hundred ‘in 
all, stood rigid in typical British naval tradition waiting 

for the next order to come. It came. “Right about 
turn!” The ranks turned to the right and faced the 
ship’s rail. Not an Englishman broke rank. 

Suddenly there was a lurch, and every last man 
knew that their ship was going. “Jump! Jump!” came 
the order. And over the side the men went, with all the 
perfect discipline that had been ingrained into them by 
their leaders. Some paused to remove their shoes. Others 
-= went directly overboard. In less than a minute, all of 
the men had gone over the rail. All that remained were 
the rows of shoes arranged in an orderly manner, as 
though they were waiting for their owners to step 
forward and put them back on. The rescue boats moved 
in towards the swimmers. _ . 

On the Victoria’s bridge, Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
who until six minutes before was the most respected 
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officer in the world’s most respected navy, stood erect 
as he looked straight ahead, both of his white gloved 
hands resting on the polished brass rail. 

Back in London, Lady Tryon’s tea party was over. 
One of the last guests to leave said to the admiral’s wife, 
“Give the admiral my regards. It was so nice to see 
him again.” koi | | 

At the Whitehead Torpedo Works near Weymouth, 
Lieutenant Reggie Bacon and his fellow officers were 
engaged in their afternoon’s work. The broken wine 
glass was forgotten. ee : 
_ On the hills overlooking Tripoli Bay and its ap- 
proaches, hundreds of Syrians grew excited as they sat 
and watched. The waiting was over. | 7 

At the Malta dockyards, ‘the crowd gathered at the 
main gate waited to find out what they were waiting | 
for. It would be another day before they would know. . 
The wireless had not yet been invented. 

The H.M.S. Victoria’s hull began to roll over, slowly — 
at first—to the port, but the further she rolled the faster - 
the turning over became. Then the battleship started 
going down by the bow. In less than a minute only the 
stern, with her propellers that had chopped through 
thousands of. miles of ocean chopping only air, was 
above the water. Seconds later, the entire ship had 
. disappeared. ee 7 

Some of the men swimming in the water had been 
ground to pieces by the churning propeller blades. 
Others were drawn down into a watery grave by the 
suction from the Victoria as she settled to the bottom. 
A great number of those in the water died instantly 
without knowing what hit them. Floatable parts from 
the ship, such as pieces of crushed lifeboats, deck 
planks, and barrels, tore loose from their fastenings and 
shot up to the surface with a torpedolike speed, in- 
. Stantly -killing anyone who happened to be swimming 
over the spot where it broke the surface. The rescue 
boats began picking up survivors. Twenty-five officers _ 
and 259 men were saved. 
~ _ Twenty-two officers, including Admiral Tryon, and 

336 men perished with the Victoria. The last words 
heard from Sir George Tryon before his flagship began 
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its roll were “It is all my fault.” But was it the fault 
of the most outstanding British naval officer of his 
day? ; . E 
Among seafarers, it is believed that it is bad luck 
to change the name of a ship. The Victoria was not 
built with that name. Her keel was laid down as the 
H.M.S. Renown. | o 

Then, too, at 3:44 P.M., as the H.M.S. Victoria 
slid beneath the Mediterranean, the hundreds of Syrian 
Arabs who had been watching the entire drama from 
the hills overlooking the approaches to Tripoli Bay 
arose as one and began returning to their mud-walled 
huts. For they were sure that the fakir’s prediction of 
Allah’s determination to visit the ships of the infidels 
had come true. | | 


4 
The Terrible Capes — 


They are sometimes referred to as the Southern Capes. 
Seamen in generations past had various names for them 
—the Wild Waters, the End of the World, Cape of 
Storms, and, of course, the Terrible Capes—Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope. | i 

The Cape of Good Hope, lying at the southern tip of 
the African continent, is the last land in the Eastern 
Hemisphere that early mariners passed before entering 
the Indian Ocean en route to Australia or the Indo- 
China area. It is completely exposed to winds and 
stormy seas blowing up from the Antarctic. It was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Bartholomeu Dias 
in 1488, while he was seeking a sea route to India. Dias 
noted in his journals how violent and unpredictable the _ 
seas off that cape were. Although bearing an infamous 
notoriety, the Cape of Good Hope could nevertheless be 
considered the lesser of two evils—that is, to anyone who 
has never been caught in one of its tempestuous moods. 

Cape Horn, the Western Hemisphere counterpart, 
was first rounded by the Dutch explorer Willem Cor- 
nelis van Schouten on January 31, 1616, after a 
month of fighting storms, gales, cyclones, snow hurri- 
canes, and some of the roughest seas that had ever been 
navigated by white men up until that time. The name 
Horn was derived from van Schouten’s native village 
in Holland, Hoorn. Cape Horn is closer to the Antarctic 
than any other land mass in either hemisphere. _ 

The English explorer George Anson spent three 
years, 1741-1744, on an exploratory expedition in the © 
area of Cape Horn. Although a number of other sea- 
farers had preceded him around the Horn, Anson wrote 
the first vivid description of the passage. — | 


The dangers we have met in the last three months 
exceed any which have perhaps ever been experienced . 
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by a-naval expedition in the past. After the first gale, 
we were subjected to a period of violent weather 
which astonished even experienced sailors and made 
them revise their definition of the word “storm.” 
There were waves of a height and closeness together 
which surpassed all our experiences in other seas, and 
we were continually in fear of one breaking over the 
ship and sinking her. The waves, too, made the ship 

roll so badly that the risk of being smashed against . 
the tiller or the ship’s sides remained in spite of every 
effort to hang on. Some of the crew were killed in this 
way and others badly injured. © | i 
The storms were rendered more dangerous by their 
irregularity and by the deceptive intervals of calm- 
which came between. After having sailed for many 
days under rag canvass, or even under bare poles, we 
did not dare to put on more or hoist full sail, because 
the gale would return without warning and in even 
greater force to tear our sails to ribbons. Nor was this 
all; the accompanying hail and snow covered the rig- 
ging with ice and froze the sails. Both became brittle 

_. and difficult to operate except in the most elementary 

= way; the crew’s hands and feet became numb and | 

frost bitten, and several developed gangrene. 


Readers desiring a detailed history of the Cape 
should read Jean Randier’s Men and Ships Arou 
Cape Horn, 1616-1939. E 
_ There is no doubt that the majority of vessels that 
_ have disappeared in the vicinities of the Southern Capes 

were victims of the violent weather that prevails in 
_ those waters. The victims number in the hundreds if 
not in the thousands. Therefore, in this chapter I will 
limit the incidents to those surrounded by an aura of 
strangeness. | | 

The Danes are renowned the world over as out- 
standing mariners. Few nations surpass Denmark in 
nautical know-how. Even today, most Danish naval 
and merchant cadets receive their training under sail. 
.Two of her square-rigged sailing ships, the Christian 
Radich and the Danmark, are known in seaports 
around the world. But there is another Danish training — 
ship that will be remembered by followers of the sea 
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long after the Danmark and the Christian Radich 
have made their last port of call. 

-The København was a beautiful square-rigger with 
one of the most magnificent figureheads ever to have 
parted the waters of the seven seas. It was a carved — 
likeness of the warrior-priest Absalon, who founded 
the city of Copenhagen. No vessel afloat under steam or 
sail made a better accounting of herself than did the 
København during the 1920s. _ | E 
_ Her normal complement consisted of her officers, two 
boatswains, a sailmaker, a carpenter, sixteen . able- 
bodied seamen, ten ordinary seamen, and forty-five 
cadets to man the 370-foot vessel. | Ss 

Including her bowsprit, she measured 430 feet and | 
had a beam of 49 feet. Her gross tonnage was 3,965, 
and loaded to the water line she drew 24 feet. She was 
 steel-hulled and carried five great steel masts. In addi- 
tion to her sails—56,000 square feet of them, which 
_ Weighed over eight tons—she carried an auxiliary die- 
sel engine of 500 horsepower that could propel her 
along at six knots in fair-to-smooth seas. 

Captain Hans Ferdinand Anderson was the Køben- 
` havn’s master on her tenth and last voyage, from Den- 
mark to Buenos Aires. All aboard, including the cadets, 
had previous sea experience under sail. f 

On December 14, 1928, she put to sea from Buenos 
ii bound south to make a passage around Cape 

orn. | i 
A week later, the Københaven communicated by 
radio with the Norwegian steamer William Blumer. 
She was about 1,100 miles south of Buenos Aires and 
about to begin her beat around the Cape. Captain An- 
derson reported all as being well. That was the last that 
was ever heard from the big training bark. | 

In mid-February her owners, the East Asiatic Com- 
pany, expressed concern over the Kgbenhavn. By 
March she was listed as overdue, and by the twenty- 
first of that month, underwriters listed her as seriously 
overdue. An extensive search, probably the most mas- 
Sive ever conducted in the southern oceans up until that 
time, commenced, Every known island in the areas 
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where the København could possibly have been was 
searched. All icebergs large enough to support survivors 
were investigated. In fact, every land mass around the 
earth in the southern latitudes was scoured. But all was 
to no avail. There were a number of optimistic reports, 
but all proved to be erroneous. The search lasted for 
-over a year. st 

A court of inquiry was held at Copenhagen on 
October 15, 1929. The finding was that the København 
was taken by an act of God, and that whatever hap- 
pened took place so suddenly that there was no time to 
transmit a radio message, let alone launch any life rafts 
or boats. Or was there? 2 

In 1935, six years after the København had disap- 
peared, a lifeboat was found half-buried in the sand of 
a beach on the southwest coast of Africa, not far from 
the Cape of Good Hope. After digging some of the sand 


away, the discoverers found the name København on 


the boat’s bow. Further excavation revealed something 
even more startling. The boat was manned—by a crew 
of skeletons, survivors from the missing København. 
Apparently they had perished at sea before the boat 
washed ashore half a world away from where the 
København was last heard from. | | 


- There have been similar and even more bizarre oc- 
currences in the southern oceans near Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Elsewhere in this book is the 
story of the 1,200-ton square-rigger Marlborough, 
which vanished while en route from Lyttelton, New 
Zealand, to London in 1890. There are two separate 
- versions as to what might -have happened to that ship. 
C. Fox Smith in his book There Was a Ship relates the 
story of survivors of the bark Cordova, which was 
wrecked on. July 23, 1890, on Tierra del Fuego near 
Cape Horn. None of the Cordova’s crew was lost, but _ 
they did endure much suffering from exposure and hun- 
ger. The survivors organized several expedition 
groups to set out in various directions in search of foo 
and help. | ` — R$ 

Two of the men, according to Smith, made their way 
to Good Success Bay, a place where whaling ships had 
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put in at one time. The two started their trek about day- 
break, which was about 10:00 a.m. in that latitude 
during the winter months. Soon they happened upon the 
hulk of a wrecked bark named Godiva. Only the aft 
half of thé ship remained. Apparently she had been | 
carrying a cargo of coal, for a considerable amount of 
it was strewn about the area. After examining the 
wreckage and inventorying the salvageable items they 
would return for, the two men continued their journey. 
Several miles further along the shore, they discovered 
“a square sterned gig [a ship’s boat] with teakwood 
thwarts.” Painted on the boat’s stern was “Marl- 
borough, London.” A: short distance from the gig they — 
discovered the tattered remains of a tent made from an 
old sail. Inside the tent they found seven skeletons. Un- 
aware of the Marlborough’s disappearance, the two men 
never returned to the site. Thirty-three days later, they © 
and their shipmates were rescued by the German bark 
Banca Mobilirio. | | 7 E 
When the Marlborough’s owners in London received- 
word of the discovery of the gig and the grisly remains 
in the tent, they questioned the two men who had found 
them. “There was no doubt,” said the owners later, 
“that the gig came from the Marlborough.” But what 
puzzled the investigators was how the seven bodies 
could have deteriorated into skeletons in less than a 
year. For the area’s perpetually cold weather should 
have kept the bodies in a much better state of preserva- 
tion. Could it be that the skeletons had been there much 
longer than a year and were the remains of survivors 
of another wreck, and that the Marlborough’s gig was 
empty when it was cast upon the shore? l 
The Marlborough’s name was destined to crop up 
again many years later. As the British ship Johnson 
was nearing Punta Arenas en route to Cape Horn late 
one afternoon in 1913, her lookout sighted an aban- 
doned sailing ship. Her sails had long since been blown 
“away, and the entire vessel was coated with a sort of 
green mold or mildew. A boarding party departed the 
Johnson for the strange-looking ship. Closer inspec- 
tion revealed the derelict as being the Marlborough. — 
The boarding party found deck planking giving way _ 
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under their feet, doors rotted off their hinges, and 
skeletons scattered about the vessel. The first pile of | 


~~ 


human remains was found next to the ship’s wheel. 
Ten others were found in the forecastle and nine more 
at various other places aboard the Marlborough. 

This was in 1913 that the Johnson discovered the 
derelict Marlborough, twenty-three years after she dis- 
appeared. The Wellington, New Zealand, Post reported 
the story on November 13, 1913. Could the Marl- 
borough have been frozen in Antarctic ice during all 
- those years? Or is it possible that for twenty-three years 
she was drifting aimlessly about in the remote areas 
of the southern oceans? ~ a: | 


Probably the record length of time for a missing 
ship to turn up came to light in September 1860, when 
the whaling ship Hope, Captain Brighton command- 
ing, discovered a derelict schooner drifting aimlessly 
near Cape Horn. Upon boarding the vessel, which car- 
ried the name Jenny, Captain Brighton found the 
schooner’s log, which stated that she had sailed from 
Lima, Peru, near the end of 1822 and had become 
trapped in ice on January 17, 1823. The log’s last 
entry read: “May 4, 1823, no food for seventy-one 
days. I am the only one left alive.” The bizarre voy- 
age of the ghost ship Jenny had lasted thirty-seven 
years. 


_ Known for her speed and fine sailing ability, the Blue 
Jacket, built in 1854, was one of the most famous clip- 
per ships of the mid-1800s. On her maiden voyage, she 
crossed the Atlantic from Boston to Mersey (Liverpool 
Harbor) in twelve days. Her speed convinced her own- 
ers that she was better suited for long voyages. Thus 
J. J. Frost, her owner, placed her in the Australia trade, 
a service she partook in for the next fifteen years. 

With seventy-one passengers and crew,.the Blue 
Jacket put to sea from Lyttelton, New Zealand, in 
- 1869. Soon after rounding Cape Horn, she caught fire 
‘and had to be abandoned on March 9. One boat with 
thirty-six survivors was picked up after being adrift for 

a week. Another with three men in it was found three 
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weeks later. The other thirty-two aboard the clipper ship 
perished. | 

Three and a half years later, on December 8, 1871, at 
Rottnest Island off western Australia, a perfectly pre- 
served figure head shaped like a sailor washed ashore. It 
was from the Blue Jacket and had drifted completely 
around the world at least once before being found. 

The iron men who sailed the wooden ships were a 
superstitious lot. For instance, they believed that the 
figurehead of a ship embodied its spirit, thus making it 
the heart of the vessel. It was the life and soul of a 
ship. The early mariners believed that should a phan- 
tom ship loom into sight, they could protect them- 
selves by keeping as close as possible to their ship’s — 
figurehead. Many hungry seamen seeking work re- 
fused to surrender to the pangs of hunger and ship 
aboard certain ships, simply because they did not like 
the vessels’ figureheads. | a 
Although the following incident didn’t occur near 
the southern capes, it gives some justification to the old - 
sailors’ concern about the ship’s figurehead. | 

In 1861, the sailing ship Maritana, en: route. from 


Liverpool to Boston with thirty-nine passengers and | 


crew and carrying a general cargo, crashed into Shag 
Rocks, one-half mile east of Boston Light, during a 
- snowstorm. Only twelve of those aboard survived—five 
seamen, who swam ashore, and seven others, who 
floated in on part of the stern section—all that remained 
of the ship besides the figurehead, which was recovered 
on the beach undamaged.. 

The figurehead of the Maritana had previously 
adorned the bow of the French warship Berceau, from 
which it broke free when that vessel met with disaster. 
= Prior to being: mounted on the Berceau’s bow, the 
same figurehead had been fitted to the bow of the sail- 
ing ship Caroline, from which it tore loose when that 
ship was lost. Needless to say, that figurehead never 
embellished the bow of another ship. | | 


In 1889, after being relieved of his honorary rank of 
field marshal in the Austrian army, Archduke Johann d 
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Salvator, a member of the Austrian royal family, occu- — 


pied his time with the study of navigation and finally 
obtained a master mariner’s license in the Austrian 
merchant marine at the age of thirty-seven. 

At about the same time, he fell in love with an 
actress, Milli Stubel, who came from a good family 
but was still considered a commoner. The emperor 
Franz Josef, whose assassination was to trigger World 
War I, refused to grant Salvator permission to marry 
Fräulein Stubel. So the archduke renounced his title and 
adopted the name Johann Orth in order to marry his 
beloved Milli. They moved to England, where he pur- 
chased the three-masted iron sailing ship St. Margaret. 


Orth transferred the 1,428-ton vessel to the Austrian 


flag and engaged a Dalmatian crew, all of whom were 
experienced seamen. | 

However, because of his own lack of experience, Orth 
had difficulty in obtaining a cargo. The ship lay idle at 
the dockside until March 1898, when a cargo destined 
for Buenos Aires was obtained. The St. Margaret sailed 
on March 26. i 

The voyage to South American was uneventful. After 
leaving the ship in Buenos Aires, the ex-archduke re- 
turned to England by passenger ship. 

‘When he returned to Buenos Aires, he was accom- 
panied by his wife. He immediately began making 
. preparations to sail the St. Margaret around Cape 

Horn to the west coast of South America. Upon dis- 


covering this, his Dalmatian crew stated that Orth 


did not have the ability to take a vessel around the 
Cape, and en masse they walked off the ship. Orth 
recruited another crew. 

_ The St. Margaret put to sea on July 12, 1890. Orth 
had his wife aboard. Their destination was Valparaiso, 
Chile, where the vessel was to take on a cargo of fertil- 
izer. 

On July 31, the St. Margaret was sighted and spoken 
to by the German brig Maria Mercedes. That was. the 
- last that was ever seen of the ex-archduke and his ship. 
Somewhere in the almost perpetually storm-churned 
waters off Cape Horn they vanished. A cruiser from the 
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Austrian navy spent a number of months searching 
the area around Cape Horn, but to no avail. : 


Many maritime historians consider the disappear- 
ance of the Blue Anchor Line steamship Waratah in 
July 1909 to be one of the great classic mysteries of the 
sea. 

The 9,339-ton Waratah carried passengers and car- 
go between England and Australia via the Cape of 
Good Hope. She was under the command of Captain | 
J. F. Ilbury at the time of her loss. The ship was a year 
old and only on her second voyage when she vanished. 
She was homeward bound from Australia at the time. _ 

Her first port of call after leaving Australia was 
- Durban in South Africa, where she had a twenty-four- 
hour layover. She arrived in Durban with a crew of 
119 and 92 passengers. Several of the passengers de- 
barked there before the ship put back out to sea bound 
for Capetown, her last stop before sailing for England. 

One of those who left the ship at Durban was Claud 
Sawyer, a first-class passenger who was ticketed from 
Australia to London. He left the Waratah with all of 
his baggage and refused to reboard the vessel. At first 
Sawyer gave as his reason that the Waratah was unsea- 
worthy. He claimed that the ship rolled excessively 
and was slow in recovering from the rolls. He mentioned 
that he had been thrown from his bathtub when the 
vessel took a forty-five-degree roll. Later, he was to 
give other reasons for his departure from the ship. 

About six in the morning following the Waratah’s 
departure from Durban, the small steamer Clan Mac- 
Intyre, also bound for England via Capetown, sighted 
the Waratah rapidly gaining on her from astern. By 
8:00 A.M. the two ships were steaming alongside each 
other. Neither ship had wireless sets, so flag signals 
were exchanged. The Waratah steamed on past the 
Clan MacIntyre, and by half past nine was but a wisp 
of smoke on the horizon. l 

The Waratah was expected to dock at Capetown 
the following day. Late in the afternoon of the day she 
spoke to the Waratah, the Clan Macintyre ran into 
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gale-force winds that were gusting to hurricane force 
(seventy-five miles per hour). The little steamer was 
barely able to maintain steerage and arrived at Cape- 
town thirty-six hours late as a result of the storm. Other 
ships were also arriving at Capetown that day, all 
far behind schedule because of the storm. The agents for 
the Waratah waited for. their vessel to arrive. More 
ships kept arriving, and all reported having fought gale 
winds and squalls. The Norwegian steamer Solveig 
entered port under tow and severely damaged. The 
Illovo, known as a fast ship, arrived over twenty-four 
‘hours behind schedule. The agents for the Waratah 
still waited. None of the other ships arriving, with the 
exception of the Clan MacIntyre, reported sighting the 
overdue Waratah. However, the Blue Anchor Line 
agents were not overly concerned, for their ship was- 
new and only delayed by the weather, they thought. 

However, by July 31, when all other ships scheduled — 
to arrive at either Capetown or Durban had been ac- 
counted for and the Waratah was still unheard from, 
concern had grown. A tug, the T. E. Fuller, set out 
to search for the overdue Blue Anchor liner. On Au- 
gust 1, another tug, the Harry Escombe, and two Royal 
Navy cruisers, the Forte and the Pandora, joined the 
search, They put out from Durban and steamed south, 
following the supposed course of the Waratah. At the 
same time, the H.M.S. Hermes steamed north from 
Capetown in search of the liner. After a week with- 
out a trace of the missing ship, the search was dis- 


~ continued. l 


In order to prove the loss beyond all doubt, the 
underwriters chartered the Union Castle Lines steam- 
ship Sabine to search over 14,000 square miles of sea. 
Not a trace of the Waratah was found. 

On December 15, 1909, four and a half months after 
she was last seen, the Waratah was posted as missing 
by Lioyd’s. However, due to public clamor at Mel- 
bourne, the Waratah’s last Australian port of call, an- 
other search was conducted. The steamship Wakefield, 
after three months of fruitless efforts, gave up the search 
on February 10, 1910. All hope for the Waratah was © 

gone. z 
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The inquiry concerning the Waratah’s loss produced 
some controversial evidence as to what might have hap- 
pened to the ship. Some of the evidence presented even 
bordered on the supernatural. The board of inquiry 
could agree on only three things: the Waratah was a 
new ship, she had run into heavy weather, and no | 
other ships that encountered the same storm were 
wrecked or missing. 

Friends of Captain Ilbury stated before the inquiry 
_ board that after the maiden voyage the captain had 
complained that the Waratah’s seaworthiness caused 
him some concern. She rolled excessively in heavy seas 
and was slow in recovering from each roll. A coal 
passer who served on the ship during the first voyage 


said that he had left the ship after that voyage because -~ 


her fore and aft pitching made him feel uneasy. Even 
the ship’s surgeon on the first voyage left the ship be- | 
cause of her uneasy motions in a seaway. | 

The fourth engineer from the first voyage, however, 
reported that the Waratah neither pitched nor rolled 
out of the ordinary. A former deck engineer backed 
this statement. 

Another seaman stated that he signed off the ship i in 
Australia, because the first officer had told him the 
ship was a floating coffin. Officials from the Blue 
Anchor Line stated that the ship had passed five in- 
spections and had been given the highest certificate of 
seaworthiness. However, when askéd to show the cap- 
tain’s report on the Waratah’s sea-handling ability from 
the first voyage (captains of new vessels are supposed 
to submit a report to the owners on the ship’s sea- 
worthiness), the owners claimed that they were unable 
to locate the report. 

Passengers from the first voyage were divided in 
their opinions as to how the Waratah handled. One, a 
Mr. Worthington Church, stated, “I thought the vessel 
was top-heavy. I had a conversation. with Captain 
Iibury, who said he was not completely satisfied with 
the ship.” A number of other former passengers agreed 
with Church. 

However, Morely Johnson, another passenger from 
the maiden voyage, told the court that the Waratah’s 
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- rolling was not at all unusual. Other former passengers 
agreed with Johnson. ne 

Claud Sawyer, the first-class passenger who left the 
ship in Durban just before she vanished, repeated his 
concern about the ship’s rolling and the forty-five-de- 
gree angle of the water’s surface in his bathtub. Then 
he astounded the court with his further testimony. 

He had first thought of leaving the ship in Durban 
after the bathtub incident, but he gave it no further 
thought since the rest of the voyage to Durban was 
through. calm seas. However, three nights in a row, as 
the ship was nearing Africa, he had strange dreams. 
Each night he dreamed of a man in bloodstained armor 
gesturing to him with a bloodied sword to leave the | 
ship. | 
Ashore in Durban, on July 28, after the Waratah 
had sailed without him and before anyone knew she 
was missing, Claud Sawyer had another dream. He 
saw the Waratah fighting through heavy seas. ‘She 
plowed through a great wave, and when she emerged, 
she was lying on her side and sinking. Sawyer also 
mentioned that the voyage from Durban to London 
would have been his thirteenth ocean voyage. | 

On February 22, 1911, the court of inquiry con- 
cluded that it could not definitely determine what fate- 
befell the Waratah, but more than likely she had cap- 
sized. Thus, no one really knows for sure what hap- 
pened to the Waratah and the more than two hundred 
people aboard her. — | 


=- On January 26, 1852, there occurred what is prob- 
ably the most celebrated disaster in the area of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Although the area is often referred to as 
the Cape of Storms, the great disaster happened in good 
weather. Yet the tragedy was of such great significance 
: that it became one of England’s “finest moments.” So 
impressed by the occurrence was King Frederick Wil- 
liam. IV of Prussia that he ordered the heroic story to 
be told to all his regiments. | 
© The event stimulated the pride of all England to the 
extent that Queen Victoria erected a marble memorial 
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in the colonnade of the Chelsea Hospital in London 
dedicated to those who were lost in the disaster. It was 
this tragedy that inspired a new tradition of the sea— 
‘women and children first. 

It also inspired Rudyard Kipling to write about the 
momentous occurrence and thus immortalize those in- 
volved. Every school child in England could recite 
Kipling’s “Soldier and Sailor Too”: 


To take your chance in the thick of a rush, and with 
firing all about, 

Is. nothing so bad when you’ve got cover to ’and, an’ — 
leave an’ likin’ to shout; 

But to stand an’ be still to the Birken’ead drill is a 
damn tough bullet to chew, 

An’ they done it, the Jollies—Er Majesty’s Jollies— 
soldiers an’ sailors too! 

Their work was done when it ’adn’t begun; they was 
younger nor me an’ you; 

Their choice was plain between drownin’ in ’eaps an’ 
being mashed by the screw. 

So they stood an’ was still to the Birken’ead drill, 
soldier an’ sailor tool 


The “Birken’ead” referred to by Kipling was the 
British troopship Birkenhead, a steam-powered side- 
wheeler built in 1845. On February 26, 1852, the 
_1,400-ton trooper was lost after striking an uncharted 
rock near the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Birkenhead left Capetown on the evening of 
Wednesday, February 25, 1852, with 638 persons 
aboard. These included 12 officers, 3 surgeons, and 479 
noncommissioned officers and men, including many 
raw recruits, who were assigned to join the queen’s 
forces under the command of Sir Harry Smith that were 
fighting to put down a Kaffir uprising in South Africa. 
In addition, there were a crew of 130, 25 women and 
31 children. The latter were the families of some of the 
officers. 

_ The troops included men from the Queen’s Regiment, 
the Sixth Royal Regiment, the Twelfth Lancers, and 
the Sixtieth Rifles, a contingent of Royal Marines, and 
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the Seventy-Fourth Highlanders. A number of horses 
were also being carried aboard the Birkenhead. Her 
destination was Port Elizabeth. 

At eight bells (midnight), the watch was changed. 
_ The sea was calm, and every constellation was visible 
in the clear, dark sky above. It was summer in South 
Africa. The ship was averaging seven and a half knots 
as the paddle blades of her huge side-wheels plunged 
rhythmically into the water. To escape the heat from 
below, most of those who could find room were sleeping 
on deck. 

At 1:45 A.M. on February 26, the leadsman stand- 
ing in chains (his platform near the bow of the ship, 
from where he took depth soundings with a lead line) 
called out, “By the mark, twelve.” Before he could 
cast out for his next sounding, the Royal Navy’s first 
iron steamer crashed into and became impaled on an 
uncharted pinnacle rock. The water had suddenly 
shoaled from twelve fathoms to just a few feet. Had 
the seas been anything but flat calm, the bow lookout 
would have sighted breakers over the rock. Over fifty 
feet of the Birkenhead’s bottom was ripped open, as 
though the rock were a giant can opener. The inrush of 
water from the fatal gash in the ship’s bottom was so 
sudden. that every man sleeping in the forward holds 
below decks was drowned. — 

The men who survived the impact, including Colonel 
Alexander Seton and his Seventy-Fourth Highlanders, 
gathered on the deck. The troops assisted the crew in. 
- Manning pumps, readying the boats for lowering, and 
anything else deemed necessary for survival. A little less 
than ten minutes after the ship struck, a large swell 
lifted the Birkenhead and slammed her back down on 
the rock. This time, water began rushing into the en- 
gine and fire rooms, causing the men working down 
there to flee topside. 

Ten minutes later, the ship broke - in two just for- 
ward of the. bridge, causing the stack and foremast to 
crash down upon some of the men working at launch- 
ing the boats. Many were killed or injured. The horses 
were set free in order that they might swim to shore, 
less than a mile away. However, this only added more 
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chaos to the scene, for the swimming animals were im- 
mediately set upon by schools of sharks. 

After considerable difficulty, the men finally suc- 
ceeded in lowering three boats into the water. (Davits 
for launching lifeboats had not yet been invented, so 
this was an intricate operation involving a complicated i 
system of blocks and tackle.) 

- The women and children were ordered into the boats 
along with the men who would man them. Crying 
= women embracing their husbands—some for the last 
time—were torn away and placed in the boats. Then 
_ the lifeboats pulled clear of the ship. 

Men, both crew and troops, struggled with the boats 
stored atop the big paddle-wheel boxes. Before they 
had a chance to launch these boats, another swell 
heaved the Birkenhead and caused her to break again 
—this time at the stern, washing a number of men 
into the’ sea. The impact sent more debris crashing 
down onto the decks and smashing the remaining life- 
boats. All were damaged beyond use or pulled under 
with the sinking stern section. 

Under the direction of Colonel Seton of the High- 
landers, a meeting of the officers was held. They agreed 
that inasmuch as the three boats already launched 
were dangerously overloaded, the order would be for 
the troops to stand fast on the remaining section of the 
Birkenhead. The order was given: “Form ranks, 
and stand fast!” = 

And stand fast they did—the men of the Sixth Royal 
Regiment, the Twelfth Lancers, the Sixtieth Rifles, the 
Royal Marines, and the Seventy-Fourth Highlanders. . 
The “Birken’ead drill” had begun. Row after row of 
men stood in perfect formation, proud and erect as 
though they were on review at Buckingham Palace. One 
of the pipers from the Highlanders penetrated the night 
with the drone of his bagpipe. The remaining section of 
the troopship Birkenhead was slowly sinking. 

With water sloshing around their feet, the men held 
their ranks. Not one broke formation, when a wave 
would knock one down; he’d struggle to his feet and 
` continue standing as ordered. Still the piper played on. 
As the ship sank lower in the water, the men were 
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swept away one by one like tenpins. The bagpipe music 
continued. When it stopped, the others knew that the 
piper, too, had been swept into the sea. Finally the 
last formations of the “Birken’ead drill” were swept 
into the water as the ship slid beneath the surface. 
Some would drown, some would be slaughtered by 
sharks, and some. would survive, It took only twenty- 
five minutes from the time the Birkenhead struck the 
uncharted rock until the last man was washed from 
her deck. | | = 

Among the 445 men who died with the Birkenhead 
was Colonel Seton. All of the women and children 
whom the doomed men had placed in the boats made it 
safely ashore. A total of 193 persons were saved, in-. 
cluding 40 men who clung to the ship’s one remaining 
mast. . 
-On the following afternoon, the schooner Lioness 
happened upon the scene and took the survivors to 
Capetown. _ l 

How each individual met his death will probably 
never to be fully known, except that it was in a most he- 
roic manner. Whether the piper from the Seventy-Fourth 
Highlanders who played until the end survived is 
not known. However, fishermen and mariners who’ve 
been off Danger Point near False Bay, fifty miles from 
Capetown, where the Birkenhead was lost, think of the 
“Birken’ead drill.” For on stormy nights, it is said, one 
can hear above the scream of the wind and the roar 
of the waves the far-off shrill of a lone bagpipe. For 
‘the “Birken’ead drill” will never end as long as brave 
men keep following the sea. 





6 l 
E ‘The Arctic Seas 


Allied convoymen of World War II considered the mag- 
netic north, or the Arctic seas, the grimmest, the harsh- 
est, the cruelest convoy run of all. The frozen 
north has been. explored and reexplored many times — 
over. Yet it remains an area of desolation, mystery, and 
death. The polar seas have always been associated with 

the more occult sagas of the sea. But they do, at times, 


yield up one of their many secrets and give man an- | 


answer to some mysterious happening that occurred 
many years earlier. At other times they will release 
only a clue—just enough to make the original mystery 
even more inexplicable. 

One of the most puzzling enigmas of the frozen 
north concerns the famed “ghost of the Arctic sea.” The 
_§.S. Baychimo was a 1,300-ton, steel, twin-screw ship. 
The steamer, owned by the Hudson Bay Company, 
joined their sealing fleet in 1921. Her predecessor, the 
schooner Lady Kindersly, had been. crushed by polar 
pack ice the year before. | 

The Baychimo was based at Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. For nine straight years she worked the areas of- 
the Beaufort Sea on Alaska’s north coast and the treach- 
erous McClintock Channel deep in the Arctic archi- 
pelago. No other vessel had previously been able to 
work those waters for more than two seasons. The 
Baychimo had established a record. But she would soon 
establish another record—a much more bizarre one. 

During a raging blizzard that roared down out of 
the Arctic on October 1, 1931, the Baychimo became 
trapped in a field of pack ice in the Chukchi Sea off 
the northwest coast of Alaska. More than a million 
dollars’ worth of seal skins were stored in her holds. 
Captain Cornwall and his sixteen-man crew stayed 
aboard the vessel for nearly a month after it became ice- 
bound. However, when grinding ice appeared to be 
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straining the ship’s hull plates, the men set up camp on 


a nearby accessible beach area within sight of the ship. 
Cornwall felt that if his ship survived the grinding pack 
ice, she would float free with the spring thaw. 
Just a month after the Baychimo became trapped in 
the ice, another storm bore down on the vessel. But 
this time it came out of the south, bringing with it a 
warm front. The blow lasted nearly a week. When it 
passed, the sealing ship was nowhere in sight. The 
crew discovered that her ice anchors had torn loose 
and the Baychimo had floated away. After a brief 


search, the crew packed up and trudged fifty miles to 


Point Barrow. | 

Eskimos reported sighting the Baychimo about forty- 
five miles southwest of where she had broken loose. An 
expedition set out in pursuit of the drifting ship, but 
when the men reached the area, all they found was 
Open water. oe 

Five months later, in the summer of 1932, the Bay- 
chimo was sighted near Herschel Island, over one thou- 
sand miles to the east of her last reported position. This 
time it was a group of gold hunters who discovered 
her. The prospectors boarded the ship and found her in 
excellent condition. However, lacking the ability to fire 
up her boilers and get her under way, they abandoned . 

er. 
In 1933, near Point Barrow, a thousand miles back 


.to the west, the Baychimo was once again sighted. This 


time thirty Eskimo hunters found her. They boarded 
her from their small boats and kayaks and began load- 
ing everything that they could carry into their boats. | 
However, before they could finish their job of looting 
the Baychimo, -a snowstorm engulfed the vessel. For 
ten days the Eskimos were marooned aboard the drift- 
ing vessel. Their boats were swept away before they 
had a chance to haul them aboard. Finally, when the 


=- Baychimo drifted into some pack ice, the Eskimos 


abandoned the ship and worked their way ashore, los- 


ing several of their number in the process. 


- In 1934 the Baychimo was sighted by the schooner 
Trader. A boarding party set out for the derelict vessel. 


_ When they climbed aboard, they found broken bales of 
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furs littering her decks, mineral ore samples scattered 
about the cabins, books and charts strewn about the 
bridge, and everything, in general, in a state of dis- | 
array as a result of the Eskimos’ looting attempt. 
The ship itself, however, was still in a seaworthy con- 
dition. | 
Down through the years, various sightings of the Bay- 
chimo were reported by whaling ships, Eskimos, pros- 
pectors, and exploration parties. A National Geographic 
Society bulletin described the Baychimo thus: “She al- 
ways evades capture.” — 7 
The last reported sighting was by Eskimos in March 
1956. The ship was trapped in pack ice and drifting 
northward in the Beaufort Sea. Where she is today, no 
one knows. Having survived over a quarter of a cen- 
tury of aimless drifting in the polar seas, it is very 
possible that the Baychimo is still drifting somewhere 
far up in the magnetic north. a : 


On August 11, 1775, the whaler Herald was be- 
calmed far north of the Arctic Circle between Ellesmere 
Island and Greenland at the north end of Baffin Bay. 
The dark blue polar waters offered a stark contrast to 
the numerous white ice floes that surrounded the ship. 
All aboard the Herald were hoping and praying for 
wind. If they didn’t reach Davis Strait before too long, — 
the ship would be icebound all during the long Arctic 
winter. 

About noon, the first of a number of snow squalls 
engulfed the ship. Even with reduced sail, the Herald ` 
‘was making excellent time on her run south. On the 
morning of the third day after the wind picked up, 
while off the southeast coast of Greenland, the look- 
- out called down, “Icebergs ahead!” 

Far ahead, across the horizon stretched a field of ice- 
bergs and pack ice. Captain Warren sailed his ship 
parallel to the ice field, seeking a channel to the south. 
Again there was a call from the crow’s nest: “Ship 
ahead!” 

Looking through his glass, the captain could make- 
Out the masts and yardarms of a ship protruding from 
behind an iceberg. The Herald was worked towards the 
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other ship. “We’ll speak to her. Maybe she saw a chan- 
nel through the ice west of here.” 

It took the Herald well over an hour to come within 
hailing distance of the other ship. “Ahoy, there, what 
ship are ye?” called Captain Warren through his speak- 
ing trumpet. There was no reply, nor was anyone 
visible on the ship’s decks. “Ahoy, there!” repeated the 
captain, “anyone aboard?” Still there was no response. 
_ Ordering a boat lowered, Captain Warren organized 
a boarding party. As the whaleboat glided up under 
the strange ship’s stern, the captain ordered the rowers 
to back down. He looked up. Icicles hung from the 
rails, yardarms, and most other projecting surfaces on 
the ship. There were no sails either hanging or furled. 
The hull was coated with a layer of frost down to the 
waterline. With the blade of an oar, Captain Warren 
scraped the frost from part of the transom to expose 
the name of the ship, weatherworn but still. readable 
—Octavius. | í 

With four of the boat pullers, Captain Warren 
boarded the ship. The decks were covered with snow, 
and the sides of the deckhouses were weathered of all 
paint. The men looked around. “It’s been a long time, 
I think, since anyone has walked these decks,” com- 
mented one of the men. The captain ordered the men 
to scrape away some of the ice and snow that covered 
the forecastle hatch. rd 

As the men slid the hatch open, a musty odor ema- 
nated from below. After lighting a whale oil lamp hang- 
ing just inside the hatch, the men descended into the 
interior of the Octavius. As they reached the bottom 
of the ladder, one of the men, on the verge of panic 
from what he saw, started back up the ladder, only to 
be stopped by the captain. Taking the lantern from the 
man, the captain walked over to a row of bunks lining © 
one of the bulkheads. Every bunk was occupied by a 
T T DEF of the Octavius—all in a perpetual sleep 
of death. 


Each corpse, except for a coating of mold on its 
e, was perfectly mummified. All were wrapped in 
blankets. The potbellied stove, which once provided 


the compartment with a comfortable warmth, contained 
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only charred ashes. The kindling wood bin was empty. 
Apparently the men had frozen to death in their sleep. 
Twenty-eight bodies were counted in the forecastle. 

The men left the crew’s quarters and started aft. Be- 
cause of ice and snow jamming the hatchway, the men 
were unable to gain access to the caboose (the deck- 
house in which the galley was located). Ice also 
blocked the companionway leading down to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, so in order to gain access, the men -had to 
break through the skylight. SS 

If Captain Warren and his men had thought what 
they found in the forecastle was terrifying, surely what- 
ever self-control they had left must have come close 
to breaking when they entered the cabin. The frozen 
corpse of the Octavius’s captain was slumped over 
his desk. A woman wrapped in blankets lay in the 
captain’s bunk, her eyes forever frozen open in a death 
Stare. Sighting along the woman’s line of stare, Cap- 
tain Warren saw a man huddled over a pile of kindling 
wood, once ship’s furniture, that he had been trying 
to build into a fire. He, too, was frozen in the last act of 
his life—that of trying to save his life. Alongside him on 
the deck lay a greatcoat. When one of the men lifted - 
the coat off the floor, Captain Warren saw that it co- 
vered the frozen body of a small boy who could have 
been no more than ten years of age at the time -of his 
death. Ignoring their captain’s order, the four boat 
pullers clambered back out the skylight onto the deck. 
By that time the captain was almost as appalled as 
were his men. However, he still maintained enough 
composure to remove the Octavius’s logbook from the 
frozen clutch of the dead captain’s hands. He handed 
it up the skylight to one of his men on deck, and then 
he, too, climbed out of the cryptlike cabin. 

Upon reaching the deck, the captain looked over 
towards his own ship. Beyond it he saw a long stretch 
of open water leading south through the ice field. Much 
as he wanted to stay and continue his investigation of 
the Octavius, he realized that there might not be an- 
other chance to sail the Herald out of the ice pack, 
which meant that it could end up like the Octavius. 

When the whaleboat reached the. Herald, Captain 
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Warren climbed aboard and asked for the logbook that 
he had handed to one of the seamen. When it was giv- 
en to him, he saw that only the covers and four pages 
remained. When asked what had happened to the 
journal, the seaman replied that when he jumped from 
the deck of the Octavius to the whaleboat, the insides 
of the logbook tore away from their rotted binding 
and fluttered into the sea. The captain took the remains 
of the chronicle to his cabin. 7 

~ Once the Herald was free of the ice pack and running 
south through open water, Captain Warren retired to 
his cabin to examine the log of the Octavius. The Oc- 
tavius’s crew list filled the first page. It included the 
captain’s wife and ten-year-old son. The second and 
third pages disclosed that the ship had sailed from 
England on September 10, 1761 bound for the Orient 
to engage in the China trade. There was mention of 
good sailing weather and the ship’s excellent progress. 
On September 19, the Octavius was in sight of the 


-. Canary Islands. From there on, the rest of the pages 


were missing with the exception of the last page of 
writing and some blank pages. _ a 3 

The last written page disclosed that the Octavius’s po- 
sition by dead reckoning was 160 degrees west longitude 
and 75 degrees north latitude. It also mentioned that 
the ship had been trapped in ice for seventeen days. 
Apparently, at that point, the master was no longer 
able to write, and the mate took over. He wrote of the 
intense cold and of the trouble that he was having in 

his attempt to build a fire. He told of the captain’s 
son’s dying and of his -wife’s losing all feeling in her 
body. Captain Warren read on. “The rest of us seem 
to have no relief from the agony” was the log’s last 
entry. Apparently the master had then taken the book 
from the mate to add something else but had been un- 
able to write. | | 

Upon checking the Octavius’s last known position 
on his charts, Captain Warren discovered that the ship 


-© had become icebound in the Arctic Ocean about six 


hundred miles north of the north coast of Alaska. 
The last entry in the log was dated November 11, 
1762. The captain and his officers concluded that 
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there could be but one explanation as to why the 
Octavius had gotten trapped in the Arctic ice pack. Her 
captain had decided that, rather than make the return 
voyage to England around Cape Horn, he would at- 
- tempt to find the Northwest Passage. But like so many 
before and after him, he found only agony and death. 
The Octavius was probably the first vessel to complete 
a voyage through the elusive Northwest Passage from 
an area north of Point Barrow, Alaska, to the coast of 
Greenland. However, it was a voyage that lasted thir- 
teen years—thirteen years of being pushed and heaved 
by ice floes and blowing Arctic winds. Although his- 
torians do not mention her, the Octavius is not forgot- 
ten. os . : 
According to Vincent Gaddis in his book Invisible 
Horizons, the remains of the logbook of the Octavius 
‘now rest in the archives of the Registrar of Shipping in 
London. . 


Many ships have entered the ice fields of the Arctic 
seas never to emerge. But unlike the Octavius, some 
have been remembered by historians. On May 28, 
1851, there appeared in the Limerick (Ireland) 
Chronicle a letter from one John S. Lynch concerning 
one of the greatest mysteries of the Arctic. It read in 


part: 


We have been for sixteen days coasting along the 
ice—we have sailed for sixty miles of a stretch and 
seeking an opening without being able to effect. The 
icebergs we met were frightful in size as the bases of 
some of them would cover three times over the city 
of Limerick. And I dare say that the steeple of the 
church would have appeared as a small pinnacle com- 

- pared to the lofty and gorgeously tinted spires that 
were on some of them. At a distance we saw one with | 
two ships on it which I am almost sure belonged to 
the Franklin exploration squadron. f 


Oh June 3, 1845, two British navy survey vessels, 
the H.M.S. Erebus and the H.M.S: Terror, put to sea 
from Stromness in the Orkney Islands with a total com- 
plement of 134 officers and men. Their mission was to 
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make an attempt at navigating the Northwest Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific by way of the Arctic 
' Ocean. To complete the work begun by Ross, Parry, 
and other early explorers, only three hundred miles 
of the passage remained to be charted. But those re- 
maining miles were the hardest ones, and a number of 
attempts to explore them previously had failed, some 
disastrously. Heading the 1845 expedition was Sir John 
Franklin, the noted polar explorer. His pennant flew 
from the Erebus. l 

Both vessels had been used earlier for polar explora- 
tions in the Antarctic by Sir James Ross. For that reason 
the Admiralty chose them to seek out and pass through 
the remaining portion of the Northwest Passage. The 
Terror was under the command of Captain Francis R. 
M. Crozier, who had also commanded it during the 
Ross Antarctic expedition. Commander James Fitz- 
James, under Franklin, captained the Erebus. Each 
ship was fitted with a 20-horsepower steam engine that 
had been removed from a locomotive. Thus, the vessels 
could attain a speed of up to six knots under steam. 
Both the Terror and Erebus were fitted with screws 
rather than paddle wheels. The screws, or propellers, 
were retractable to prevent them from being damaged 
by the ice. These were possibly the first ships ever so 
propelled. The ships were provided enough provisions 
and supplies for four years. It was the best-planned and — 
best-equipped expedition to enter the Arctic seas up to 


. that date. : 


Franklin’s orders from the Admiralty were to at- 
tempt to reach 74 degrees north latitude and 98 de- 
grees west longitude in the vicinity of Cape Walker, and 
thence work south and westward in as direct a course 
as conditions would permit towards the Bering Strait, 
from whence they would enter the Pacific Ocean. 

On July 4, 1845, the Erebus and the Terror anchored 
off Whale Fish Island in Disko Bay on the west coast 
of Greenland. This was their first stopover on the expe- 
dition that was to last two years. 

On July 26, the British whaling ship Prince of Wales, 
Captain Dannet commanding, was sailing south through 
Baffin Bay when she sighted both the Erebus and the 
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Terror anchored fast to the ice at Melville Bay, Green- 
land. That was the last that was seen of the ships of the 
Franklin expedition. 

Eventually the two ships were presumed missing, 
and search and rescue operations were organized. No 
less than thirty-nine separate relief parties were sent 
out in the quest of the missing explorers over the years 
that followed. 

John Lynch, the writer of the letter to the Limerick 
Chronicle, was a passenger aboard the sailing ship 
Renovation en route from Limerick, Ireland, to Quebec. 
On April 4, 1851, north of the Newfoundland banks, 
the crew of the Renovation sighted several huge ice- 
bergs. One towered well above the others. As the ship 
approached the largest one, the mate, Robert Simpson, 
looking through his glass, muttered something about 
ships. He lowered his telescope and sent a seaman be- 
low to summon the captain, who was illin his bunk. Al- 
though he was informed of the possible sighting -of 
Ships the captain was too sick to leave his cabin. 

As the Renovation passed closer to the iceberg, the 
entire crew, with the exception of the captain, beheld 
a most unforgettable scene. Two ships were stranded 
high and dry upon the lower part of the iceberg. One 
of the vessels was lying over on her beam ends with 
her bow to the east. The other was standing nearly up- 
right with her bow pointing to the southwest. Both 
were bare of all sail and appeared to have been 
stripped and abandoned. The Renovation sailed on 
past the two stranded ships without stopping to in- 
vestigate. 

The mate later stated that due to sea conditions and 

_ the danger of being too close to the ice floes, it would 
have been, in his opinion, unwise to stop and examine 
the two hulks. The captain, Edward Coward, stated 
that he had been so ill that he had had to leave such 
opinions in the hands. of the mate. Mr. Lynch, the 
passenger, stated that he had suggested that they should 
stop and investigate the two ships, for he felt at the 
time that they were from the ill-fated Franklin expedi- 
tion. Some of the Renovation’s crew members felt that 
they might have been deserted whaling vessels. 
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However, it was later established that the two 
stranded vessels, because of their configuration, were 
not whaling ships, but were more than likely the 
Erebus and the Terror. A later report came in that the 
German brig Doctor Kneip, en route from Galway to 
= New York in April 1851, came upon the same ice 
floes and saw the two stranded ships. The Germans’ de- 
scription of the two ships matched that given by the 
men from the Renovation. | 

A former captain of the Terror recalled that in 1837 
the ship was lifted completely out of the water by 
an ice floe and remained stranded for a period of 118 
days, during which she was carried a distance of over 
two hundred miles. Several other ships experienced 
similar incidents. Two American vessels, the Advance 

in 1850 and the Resolute in 1855, both became 
stranded on the ice, and each reported having been 
carried over a thousand miles across Baffin Bay while 
high and dry. : | | 

_ The reports of the Renovation and the Doctor Kneip 
inspired new and intensive searches for the ships of the 
Franklin expedition. After thirty years and thirty-nine 
expeditions, the Admiralty as a result of found evidence 
such as messages, relics, and graves concluded that 
they had enough evidence to piece together what fate 
befell the Erebus and the Terror. . 

Apparently on September 12, 1846, the two ships 
became locked in ice near Peel Sound. The expedition 
leader, Sir John Franklin, died on June 11, 1847. Cap- 
tain Crozier then took over the command. On April 22, 
1848, almost a year and a half after the ships became 
icebound, the party, by then reduced from 134 to 105 | 
men, set out on foot in hopes of finding a way back. 


' Along the route of their trek, they left various 


markers. Even though the group was well provisioned, 

many of their number fell by the way as they trudged 
_ towards the south. The howling winds and bitter cold 
impeded their journey. Sickness made some lie down 
and refuse to go on; all they wanted was to die. Some 
became snow-blind and were guided on by lines tied - 
to their comrades. Relentlessly the men staggered on- 
ward—always heading south and leaving several mark- 
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ers and cairns along their route. Towards the end of the 
march, death struck each day. Finally, somewhere in 
the frozen wastelands far north of the Arctic Circle, 
the last of. the survivors succumbed to the elements. 
_ In 1857, a relief expedition sponsored by Lady 
Franklin, the expedition leader’s widow, set out on the 
vessel Fox. Their mission was to seek clues as to the 
fate of the Erebus and Terror and the men who were 
aboard them. Near Victory Point on King William Is- 
land, they found a cairn in which was deposited a 
bottle with the following message: 


April 25, 1848. H.M. Ships Terror and Erebus 
were deserted on 22nd day of April, eighteen miles 
NNW of this mark, having been beset since Septem- 
ber 12, 1846. Officers and crew consist of 105 souls 
under the command of Captain F. R. M. Crozier. 

- Landed here at latitude 69° 37’, longitude 98° 41’... 
Sir Franklin died on June 11 of last year. To this date - 
15 men and 9 officers have perished. Tomorrow start — 
for Back Fish River. : 


Later expeditions came across other signs. In 1904, 
Amundsen’s expedition discovered several graves of 
_ Sailors from the Franklin expedition. In 1930, explorers l 


with the Burwach expedition found notes. giving — 


weather reports. Skinner and Gigson, in 1931, found 
several burned and decapitated bodies from Franklin’s 
crew. 

Although it is fairly well established, according to 
the Admiralty, as to what befell the Franklin expedi- 
tion, there still remain several factors that border on the 
mysterious and possibly beyond. 7 

One of the unusual aspects concerning the Franklin 
expedition mystery centers on the sighting of the Ere- 
bus and Terror marooned on the ice floe, not by one 
but by two ships, the Doctor Kneip and the Renovation. 
How did they get from where they were abandoned by 
their crews, at 69° north and 98° west, two thousand 
miles to the southeast, where they were sighted on 
the ice floe? By studying a map or chart, one need not 
be a navigation expert to see that the two locations are 
separated by large land masses and passages that are 
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permanently blocked by ice. How did the two ships, 
~- whether afloat or stranded atop a floe, bypass those 
masses of land that separated the two locations? If 
the two ships were not the Erebus and the Terror, then 
where did they come from? For no other pair of ships 
was reported missing in the Arctic seas during that 
time. Could they have returned from another period of 
time? | 

But what of the crew members of the Franklin ex- 
pedition? Is it possible that they did not all perish in 
the frozen wastes north of the Arctic Circle? Not far 
from where the Erebus and the Terror were abandoned 
lies Victoria Island. Today anthropologists are per- 
plexed by a race of Eskimo-like people with light 
hair, fair skin, and blue eyes who are living on the is- 
land. Could some of the expedition’s survivors have 
been rescued and adopted by a tribe of Eskimos? This 
could well be,: for nearly anything is possible in the 
magnetic north. | f | 


There have. been other incidents where the Arctic 
seas have given back what they have taken. The solu- 
tion to one disappearance was discovered thirty-three 
years after the occurrence. | 
In 1897, a Swedish engineer, Salomon August An- 

dree, conceived an idea that was not only fantastic 
and awe inspiring, but terrifying. Andree and two com- 
panions, Knute Fraenkel and Nils Strindberg, would 
free-balloon to the North Pole in a huge vehicle of 
Chinese silk construction called the Ornen (Eagle). . 
The elliptical-shaped, 170,000-cubic-foot-capacity bal- 
loon would carry a gondola capable of holding three 
bunks, three sledges, a canvas boat, and all of the stores 
- needed forthe flight. —— 

The Ornen was designed as no previous free bal- 
loon ever was. It was rigged with three square sails 
supported by a conglomeration of bamboo spars. For 
_ Steering, the balloon would drag over the ice three 

1,100-foot trail ropes weighing 1,600 pounds. There 
would also be eight ballast lines, each 230 feet long 
and weighing 880 pounds. Andree planned every detail 
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with meticulous care. He even constructed a 95-foot- 
long balloon house at the expedition’s departure point 
on the north shore.of Danes Island near the northwest 
tip of Spitsbergen to house the Ornen until winds and 
weather were favorable for departure. The expedition 
was prepared to encounter any emergency except one 
—human error. — 

At 1:43 P.M. on July 11, the three aeronauts situated 
themselves in the Ornen’s gondola. Andree«called out, 
“Cut everything away!” The balloon climbed ,sky- 
ward as it drifted north. It was then discovered that the 
three drag lines were still lying on the ice. Someone had 
forgotten to secure them to the gondola. The Ornen 
was bound for the North Pole with her three-man crew 
‘minus 1,600 pounds of ballast steering ropes. 

The men on the ground stood in silence as the bal- 
loon disappeared beyond the northern horizon. That 
was the last that any of them ever saw of the Ornen 
or her three-man crew. Aside from a carrier pigeon 7 
message and two floating buoys containing messages 
that everything was all right, nothing was heard from 
the Arctic aeronauts. 

White Island is a dreary, forlorn piece of useless 
land fifty miles north of Spitsbergen. Only the cry of 
the ivory gulls pierces the sounds of the forever whis- 
tling winds, breaking seas, and grinding ice. It is one 
of the most inhospitable stretches of real estate in the 
world. Even seal hunters who would stop at nothing to 
slaughter a seal avoid White Island—except for rare oc- 
casions. One of those occasions was on August 6, 1930, 
when two hunters from the sealing ship Bratvaag put 
ashore to kill and skin a walrus sighted there the pre- 
vious day. During the pursuit of the walrus, the hunters 
` discovered a number of dark objects that appeared to 
have been recently uncovered by shifting snows. Upon 
examination, the men found two sledges, the remains of 
a canvas boat, a Primus stove still half-full of fuel, 
stores, instruments, diaries, canisters of exposed photo- 
graphic film, and three bodies. 

The bodies were identified as Strindberg, who was 
under a pile of rocks and stones, apparently buried 
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by the other two, and Andree and Fraenkel, who were 
found frozen to death in a sleeping bag under a tent 
- constructed from the remnants of the Ornen. | 
The diary disclosed that the balloon was weighted 
down by ice forming on its skin and crashed under 
the weight. With their boat and sledges, the men began 
struggling over jagged ice floes and through freezing 
waters towards land. Their progress amounted to no 
more than three miles a day. | | | | 
-~ After two and a half months they reached White 
Island, where they set up camp as best they could 
against the approaching Arctic winter. It was con- 
cluded that they died from exposure due to inadequate 
clothing or from eating polar bear meat that was in- 
fected with trichinae. Such meat was found in their 


camp. . | 7 

The film that had lain in the Arctic waste for thirty- 
three years was taken to a photographic laboratory and 
'- developed. When the film was removed from the hypo 
and held up to the light, the negatives were perfect, as 
if they had been exposed thirty-three hours, rather than 
thirty-three years, before. The frigid Arctic tempera- 
tures had preserved both the films and their latent 
images in perfect condition. Thus, once again the Arctic 
itself explained one of its unexplained mysteries. 


Yes, the Arctic seas are most unpredictable. In fact, 
on occasion they even return those given up for dead 
... alive. Fifty-three-year-old Roald Amundsen, dis- 
coverer of the South Pole, was one such individual. 

In the spring of 1925, Amundsen, with well-known 
aviator Lincoln Ellsworth, Leif Deitrichson, and Hjal- 
mar Riiser-Larsen, made an attempt to fly over the 
North Pole in two Dornier seaplanes. When the planes 
did not return, a search was undertaken. Airmen from 
a number of countries took part in the search. After 
twenty-four days, the search was suspended, and the 
aria expedition was considered to be hopelessly 
ost. : 

On the twenty-fifth day, as the search pilots were 
readying their craft for the return flights to their home 
airports, the steady, but far-off drone of an aircraft 
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engine could be heard coming from the north. Minutes 
later, a Dornier seaplane was seen approaching the field. 
Even before it reached the base field, the men on the 
ground knew that it was one of the Amundsen planes. 
But where had it been for twenty-five days? Suspended 
in some sort of limbo? 

When the plane landed and Amundsen emerged, 
those gathered around the aircraft were shocked. For 
the famed polar explorer appeared to be ten years older 
than his fifty-three years. He was grizzled and wrinkled, 
and his hair was almost white. 

But actually, as mysterious as it sounds, there was 
nothing supernatural or occult about what had hap- 
pened. One of the two aircraft was forced down because 
of engine trouble. The other plane landed to assist, but 
was damaged in the process. Thus it took the four avia- 
tors over three weeks to make one good flyable aircraft 
out of the two planes. 

However, for Roald Amundsen, one of the world’s 
leading polar explorers, the fight to conquer, or be con- 
quered by, the Arctic was not over. The Polar seas 
had only given him some extra time. And in the end 
the Arctic would win. | 

During the 1930s, there were numerous transoceanic 
and transpolar flights, the purpose of which was to set 
a record in speed or distance or both, to create a promo- 
tional gimmick, or to pioneer passenger air routes. Al- 
though they receive little publicity for it today, the Rus- 
sians were right in there when it came to transpolar | 
flights. Early in 1937, three Russian airmen flew non- 
stop from Moscow over the North Pole and to Eugene, 
Oregon. Actually, they flew further. The airport at 
Eugene was socked in with fog, so they had to fly 
back north and land at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
They had flown 5,288 miles in 63 hours and 17 
minutes. In July of that same year, three other Rus- 
sian airmen, Gromov, Yumashev, and Danilin, flew 
nonstop via the North Pole from Moscow to San 
Jacinto, California, a distance of 6295.6 miles. 

The Russian government was attempting to set up a 


transpolar air route from Moscow to Los Angeles. They — 


decided to try one more flight before establishing the © 
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service. Sigismund Levanevsky was selected to pilot a 
huge four-engine plane over the planned route. On 
August 12, 1937, Levanevsky took off from Moscow 
with five crewmen. If the flight were successful, it 
would confirm to the Russian government the practi- 
cality of transpolar air routes. Levanevsky’s big plane 
had crossed the Pole and was three hundred miles south 
of it on the Alaska side when they radioed Moscow 
that one engine was misfiring. A short while later, 
_ Moscow received the last word that was ever heard 
from the plane: “We are going to try to land n—” The 
message was cut off. No trace of the six airmen or their 
plane was ever found. | 


Italy was also a pioneer in transpolar flights. How- 
ever, her success was with an airship, the Norge (for- - 
mally the Italian N-1). It was a 348-foot gas bag pro- 
pelled by three 250-horsepower motors with a top - 
speed of 71 miles per hour and a cruising speed of 50 
miles per hour. The blimp was under the command of 
Umberto Nobile. Roald Amundsen was navigator and 
pilot. The crew totaled sixteen. Lincoln Ellsworth, 
-who was lost with Amundsen for twenty-five days, un- 
derwrote the trip. — 

On May 8, 1926, the Norge was at King’s Bay on the 
northwest coast of Norway. She was undergoing final 
preparations for her transpolar flight. That same day, a 
trimotor Fokker, the Josephine Ford, named after 
Edsel Ford’s young daughter, took off from the same 
field under the command of Richard E. Byrd. The Fok- | 
ker flew to the North Pole, circled it, and returned to 
King’s Bay without any mishap. P 

Two days later, the Norge was airborne and headed 
for the North Pole. After a somewhat hectic trip, the 
Norge landed at Teller, Alaska. This was some distance 
short of its goal of Fairbanks, but still it had made a 
successful transpolar flight. Although the flight might 
never have succeeded without Amundsen, Nobile, who 
had done little but stand around and watch during the 
voyage, continuously upstaged Amundsen in front of 
the press and officials in an attempt to take sole credit 
for the historic achievement. One thing led to another, 
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and Amundsen parted company with Nobile, leaving 
the Italian to bask in his unearned glory. The two men 


Criticized each other publicly. Nobile announced that ` 


he would make a second polar flight in an airship, the 
Italia, without the help of Amundsen. x 

The Ztalia took off for the Pole from King’s Bay on 
May 11, 1928, but had to return to its base owing to 
bad weather. At 4:28 A.M. on May 23, the Italia 
again took off for the Pole. By midnight, Nobile had 
flown his ship over the North Pole, where he dropped 
an Italian flag and a six-foot wooden cross that had 
been blessed by the pope. He then turned the airship 
around and headed back to King’s Bay. He had 
planned to land the /talia at the Pole, but weather con- 
ditions prevented that. 7 | 

. While the Jtalia was en route back to its ‘base, all 
Rome celebrated the flight. Mussolini, the king of Italy 
(Victor Emmanuel), and the pope all praised Nobile, 
the Italian hero of the decade. But the festivities were | 
to be short-lived. 3 | 

The Italia encountered wind, fog, ice, and, on the 
twenty-fifth, hurricane-force winds. Below, all the crew 
could see were colorless ice fields and drifting snow. 
The airship was maintaining an altitude of eight hun- 
dred feet. However, by daylight ice had built up on 
the skin of the /talia, which affected her handling, and 
soon she was having engine trouble. | | 

Shortly after 10:30 A.M., the Italia crashed, while 
Rome celebrated the Italians’ second polar conquest. 
Upon impact, the control cabin and control cars tore 
loose. Then, lightened by their loss, the dirigible began 
to rise. Six men were still aboard the rising airship. 
Neither they nor the Italia was ever seen again. On the 
ground were one man dead and nine survivors. Word of 
the missing airship flashed around the world. In Rome 
there was an abrupt halt to the festivities. In Oslo, No- 
bile’s arch rival, Amundsen, was attending a banquet _ 
honoring two Arctic fliers named Eielson and Wilkins. 
When he was informed that the Italia was lost, Amund- 
sen immediately went up to the podium and announced 
that he would lead an expedition in search of the miss- 
ing Italians. The following day, he and his crew took 
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off in an airplane named the Latham. No one knew 
whether or not there were any survivors from the 
Italia, but a number of search parties were also or- 
ganized in other countries. : $ 

Finally, after several days, radio contact was estab- 
lished with Nobile and his men. The Italian radioed 
that he was elated that Amundsen was participating in 
the search. Nobile said he was sure that it would be 
Amundsen who would find him. The survivors were 
not sure of their location, and, thus were unable to 
guide any rescuers.. Three of the survivors separated 
and attempted to make their way south on foot. Of 
these, one would perish. There was much confusion in 
radio communications between Nobile and an Italian 
government base ship back at King’s Bay. The ship’s 
captain was completely unfamiliar with search and res- 
cue techniques and actually delayed the rescue by his 
incompetence and stubbornness. I 

After nearly six weeks of searching, the Italian sur- 
vivors were found. However, while the world cele- 
brated the rescue, another search began. For the first 
man to reach the South Pole (1911) and to sail the 
Northwest Passage (1903-1906), Roald Amundsen, 
along with his crew aboard the Latham, had failed to 
return from their search mission. They had vanished 
somewhere out in the desolate Barents Sea, never to be 
seen or heard from again. The polar seas had finally 
- conquered the conqueror of the Poles. . i 


It is. not only. the famous who have been over- 
whelmed by the polar seas, but the infamous as well. It 
has often been said that those who tamper with nature 
will eventually be the subject of nature’s revenge. 

The long Arctic winter night was nearing its end. 
There was beginning to be a feeling of warmth from the 
sun’s rays. The newly born Arctic harp seal lifted its 
head skyward. Being but a few days old, it had never 
seen the sun before. Its big soft eyes flinched in the 
sun’s glare. Its cries were not unlike those of a newborn 
human baby. Then slowly a shadow crossed between 
_ the newborn pup and the sun. Its trusting eyes looked 

into those of the seal hunter. In an instant there was a 
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soft thud. For the pup’s skull was yet too soft to crunch. - 
Thus, in its fourth day of being on this earth, the 

_ baby seal, like thousands of its brethren, had its life 
snuffed out by a seal hunter’s club. 

The 1952 seal-hunting season had begun at 7:00 
A.M. on March 23. The hunters from the five Norwe-- 
gian sealing ships Buskgy, Pels, Ringsel, Brattind, and 
Varglimt were wading amongst the newborn pups and | 
swinging their clubs so-wantonly and so effectively that 
. they had to gauge each step to keep from stumbling 
over the dead babies. The adult seals lay in the water 
helplessly watching their offspring being slaughtered. 
They were unaware that they themselves would soon fall 
Victim to the seal hunters’ rifles. - . 

Years of slaughter have practically eliminated the fur — 
seals, so other breeds are now pursued. The harp and 
hooded seals have become the sealers’ next choice. The 
adult seals’ fur is hard, almost bristly. But for the first 
four days of the pup seal’s life, its fur is soft and 
smooth—just the way women like it for their coats. The 
adult seals are slaughtered for their blubber and hides. 

The heroically brave seal hunters from the five ships. 
annihilated herd after herd of helpless seals with the 
same bravado that some of their fellow seal hunters had 
surrendered their fleets to the Nazi invaders without 
any resistance during World War II. 

During the winter months, when their ships cannot 
penetrate the Arctic ice to reach the sealing grounds, 
their prime victim becomes the bottle-nosed porpoise. 
Although the seal hunters prefer to call them whales, 
they are actually dolphins. Flipper of television fame 
was a bottle-nosed dolphin. 

There has been much speculation as to what kind of 
a man it takes to kill helpless newborn seal pups. Some 
do it because it is the only livelihood they know, in- 
herited from generations of forebears. Some do it simply 
for the sake of killing. Others do it out of some per- 
verted sexual satisfaction they derive from slaughtering 


helpless creatures. But whatever the reason, baby seals _ 


go on dying and plain-looking women continue at- 
tempting to camouflage their homeliness in sealskin 
coats. | | 
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- But when man tampers with nature, sooner or later 
nature will go on a rampage and settle the score. And 
that is the fate that befell the Buskgy, Pels, Ringsel, 
Brattind, and Varglimt during the 1952 seal-hunting 
season. a | o 

_ The crews of the five ships, having slaughtered thou- 
sands of baby seals and skinned them and loaded 
them aboard their vessels, began concentrating on 
the adults, cows and bulls alike. It didn’t take long for 
the white ice floes to become red with blood from the 
slaughter. 

The five ships received a radio warning that a gale 
was bearing down on them from the east. But the hunt- 
ers continued their slaughter. They continued until it 
was too late. For once the wrath of nature bore down on 
them and their ships, it was too late. Ice floes began 
closing in, sealing off all escape. The hunters were as 
helpless as the seals they had just slain. Nothing was 
ever heard again from the seal-killing ships. Buskgy, 
Pels, Ringsel, Brattind, and Varglimt and the seventy- 
seven men in their crews. Nature had brought a just end 
te those who were attempting to, and probably succeed- 
ing in, upsetting her balance. 


b 


owimming Death: Sea Monsters 


One day a swimmer will stand at the ocean’s edge on a 
beach at some resort area along the southeastern coast 
of the United States. The sun’s beating down upon him | 
will make him feel hot and sweaty. But the seawater 
lapping at his feet will feel cool and refreshing; there- — 
fore, he will wade out into waist-deep water and then 
plunge his whole body into the invigorating sea and 
swim out a few dozen yards. As he is about to turn 
back towards shore, he will find himself confronting dis- 
turbances on the surface of the water all around him. 
Suddenly he will realize that he has become surrounded 
by swarms of deadly sea snakes—waterborme serpents 
with a venom more toxic than that of a king cobra. He 
will feel the first bites and then a most excruciating 
pain. And he will never reach the beach alive, for with- 
in seconds he will be dead. The last thing he will have 
seen in this world will be terrified onlookers lining the 
shore, too horrified to enter the water and assist him. 
The onlookers will remember the look on his face for 
the rest of their lives. | 

It is only a matter of time before squirming masses 
of deadly sea snakes will infest the waters off the east 
coast of the United States from the Virginia capes 
southward around Florida into the Gulf of Mexico and 
throughout the West Indies. Each year, hundreds of 
swimmers and fishermen will fall victim to these deadly 
serpents. Few will survive to tell about it. 

Millions of tons of Atlantic game fish seeking a meal 
will also die, unaware of the venomous potency of their 
intended prey. Death in the jaws of a shark will be 
pleasant compared to the awesome fate of being trapped 
amongst a swarming mass of Pelamis platuri, more 
~ commonly known as yellow-bellied sea snakes. . 

What you have just read may seem startling and un- 
believable, but the potential is there. And if the sug- - 
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gestion becomes fact, it will be as a direct result of 
political shenanigans—as with most of the world’s 
problems today. | 

There is talk and discussion, both international and 
domestic, concerning Panama’s breaking its agreement 
with the United States in regard to the Panama Canal. 
Panama wants to boot the United States out and take 
over the canal herself, even though she lacks the ability 
and know-how to operate it. If that happens, the power- 
ful nations—either to eliminate dependence upon a 
third-world nation for use of the canal or as a result of 
collusion between. politicians and money-hungry in- 
dustrialists—will try to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by a new canal—a sea-level canal. At present 
the United States government is conducting a study for 
such an interocean link. | 
~ Marine biologists believe that were it not for the 
freshwater lakes; such as Lake Gatun, in the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Pacific sea snakes would work their 
way through the locks and enter the Caribbean. On 
the Pacific side of the canal, the serpents range from 
Japan to Australia and across the Pacific to the west 
coast of Central America and as far north as lower Cal- 
ifornia. Their only natural barriers are land, fresh 
water, and water with a temperature below 68 degrees. 

When entering fresh water, such as the lakes in the 
Panama Canal Zone, the sea snakes lose critical quan- 
tities of body salt and die. The frigid waters of Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope also restrict the sea 
snakes’ entry into the Atlantic Ocean. Thus, there is 
- only one possible way for these deadly ophidians to in- 
` fest the waters east of the Panama Canal, which in- 
clude the Caribbean and the southeast coast of the — 
United States and the Gulf of Mexico: politics with a 
resultant sea-level canal across the isthmus of Central 
- America. ae ak : 

The deadliness of venomous sea snakes cannot be 
_ exaggerated. During World War II, in the Solomon Is- 
~ lands campaign, a Seabee drove his truck into shallow 
water and parked it. He stepped out of the vehicle into | 
water no more than a foot deep. Instantly a yellow- 
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bellied sea snake bit him. The man was- dead before 
he could get back into the truck or summon help. 

Many East Indian fishermen die each year after 
being bitten by sea snakes that have become entangled 
in their nets. Periodically, swimmers on Australian 
beaches are fatally bitten by sea snakes. Sea snakes 
might very well be the most numerous of all reptiles on 
. earth (or in the sea). 

In 1932, between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, 
a horde of over a million yellow-bellied sea snakes was 
sighted swimming in a massive formation measuring 
ten feet wide and over sixty miles in length. Their 
destination was unknown. | 


At the mention of the word crocodile, one imme- 
diately thinks of a slow-moving, muddy, brown river 
upon the shores of which dozens of the giant reptiles 
are basking lazily in the sun. The common freshwater 
crocodile is definitely a danger to man, but its salt- 
water cousin, the estuarine crocodile (Crocodylus 
porosus) is by far the deadlier of the two species. The 
saltwater crocodile is perhaps the most ferocious crea- 
ture in the sea. In many areas he is feared even more 
than the great white shark, for these reptiles compete 
with man-eating sharks for human prey. They are 
found predominantly in saltwater mangrove swamps | 
and around the mouths of rivers in the Indo-Pacific 
area. They have been sighted hundreds of miles out to 
sea. On rare occasions they have been spotted in the 
lower part of the Florida Everglades. 

Since the publication and filming of Peter Benchley’s 
Jaws, there has been much: talk about great white 
sharks. But for sheer ferociousness, the estuarine croco- 
dile is deadlier by far. Attacks on humans by the great 
. white shark may number in the hundreds, but known 
assaults on humans by the saltwater crocodile number 
in the thousands. l 

During World War II, several appalling incidents 
that bear out the voraciousness of the saltwater croco- 
dile occurred. Early in 1945, British troops invaded the- 
Japanese-held island of Ramree off the west coast of © 
Burma in the Bay of Bengal. The Japanese defenders- 
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fought desperately for days before retreating into the 
island’s dense mangrove swamps. Out of over a thou- 
sand Japanese infantrymen who fled into the saltwater _ 
swamps at dusk, less than twenty still lived when the 
battle was over on the following day. Although the 
British troops were responsible for a number of the 
= Japanese dead, the vast majority of defenders suc- 
cumbed to the thrashing onslaught of the estuarine | 
crocodiles that inhabited the swamps and the sea 
around the island. | — 

When United States troops invaded Peleliu Island 
in the Palau group in the Pacific during World War II 
in the fall of 1944, the fighting was some of the most 
savage of the war. The Japanese defenders refused to 
surrender. Some days the Americans were able to ad- 
vance only a few feet inland from the beachhead. Naval 
guns, however, were used to neutralize the Japanese 
positions, and they enabled the Americans to advance 
hundreds of yards on other days. | 

Eventually, the combined power of the naval bom- 
bardment and the invading marines forced the Japa- 
nese troops, numbering about five hundred, to with- 
draw into the mangrove swamps and regroup for a 
counterattack, . | 
- The Americans waited. To follow the Japanese into 
the swamps would be folly, for they knew that it 
would be only a matter of time before the enemy would 
have to come out. All through the night the Americans 
could hear the screams and calls of the Japanese echo- 
ing from the mangrove swamp. Obviously, they as- 
sumed, the Japanese were working themselves into a 
frenzy in preparation for a suicide attack. On numerous 
occasions in the past, in other battles on other islands, 
the Japanese had been known to work up courage for 
~ suicidal “banzai” attacks by getting drunk on 
saki. n E 

A driving rain had engulfed the island. It was not a 
quiet night for the Americans. There were the sounds 
of beating rain, thunder, and rifle fire from the swamps, 
and worse yet, the buzzing of hordes of mosquitos that 7 
had sought shelter from the rain by swarming under 
the Americans’ ponchos. But above it all, the Japa- 
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nese’s voices could be heard coming from the swamp. 
From past experience, the men knew that the counter- 
attack would come under cover of darkness, possibly 


just before dawn. They waited ... the rain continued _ 


... the mosquitos continued to bite. 

After hours of waiting, the rain slowed down to a 
drizzle. The counterattack would come very soon now, 
thought the Americans, for the screams and rifle fire 
from the swamp were less frequent. Was this to be a _ 
different type of counterattack? Not once was the word — 
banzai heard. The Americans braced themselves for the 
expected Japanese charge. The drizzling rain con- 
tinued. Dawn came. Full daylight came. Still the Japa- 
nese didn’t emerge from the swamp. ie 

About midmorning, a handful of half-naked Japanese 
soldiers, unarmed and waving a white flag, trudged out | 
_ of the mangrove swamp. After ascertaining that the 
Japanese were not up to any deceptive tricks, such as 
booby-trapping their own bodies, the American inter- 
preters learned that of the over five hundred Japanese 
defenders who had withdrawn into the mangrove ~ 
swamp the day before, only this handful had survived 
the night. The screams and yells that the Americans 
heard. were not cries of frenzy in preparation for a 
counterattack. They were screams of panic and terror. 
All through the night, hordes of man-eating monsters 
had ripped apart the Japanese ranks. Estuarine croco- 
diles had slaughtered all but the few Japanese who 
Staggered out to surrender that morning. 7 


During November of 1961, two young adventurers, 
Rene Wassing, a Dutch anthropologist, and Michael 
Rockefeller, whose father would one day become vice- 
‘ president of the United States, were conducting a re- 
search and exploration expedition along the New 
Guinea coastal regions. During one phase of their ex- 
ploration, they were motoring offshore in a small 
catamaran. Near the mouth of the treacherous Eilanden 
River, the boat’s motor failed, and the tidal sweep be- 
gan Carrying them seaward. | | 


Young Rockefeller lashed together several gas cans 


to use as a float, entered the water, and swam towards 7 
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a nearby island in quest of aid. Michael Rockefeller was — 
never seen by his comrade again. No trace of him was 
ever found. There were rumors that he fell victim to a 
group of headhunters. But most likely, he was attacked 
by crocodiles, for a number of estuarine crocodiles had 
been seen in the area at that time. | 


Early in 1975, two men were fishing alongside a 
bay in northern Australia. Both had rifles, for they 
knew that crocodiles prowled the waters of the bay. 
But fishing was good there. One of the fishermen de- 
cided to return to their camp for a few minutes. The 
other sat against a tree, his rifle cocked and ready, and 
his fish pole propped across alow branch. 

When the first fisherman returned, his friend was 
gone. The fishing pole was still propped over the © 
branch, and the cocked rifle leaned against the tree. 
The only clue to the missing man’s whereabouts was a 
patch of torn-up sand between the tree and the water’s © 
edge. Just then, several other fishermen happened on 
the scene in a boat. The men headed out into the bay 


.towards a spot where they saw a disturbance in the _ 
water. They discovered a huge crocodile swimming © 


lazily towards the sea. The men fired round after round 
into the monster before finally killing it. l 
After dragging the beast ashore and cutting it open, 
they found the grisly remains of the missing man in the 
croc’s stomach. Apparently he had dozed off and the 
big estuarine crocodile had taken him completely by 
_Surprise—just a bone-shattering swipe of the tail, a 
body-ripping snap of the monster’s jaws, and a few 
bubbles rising to the water’s surface, all within seconds. 


The great fish moved silently through the night 
water, propelled by short sweeps of its crescent tail. 
The mouth was open just enough to permit a rush of 
water over the gills. There was little motion: an oc- 

_. casional correction of the apparently aimless course 
by the slight raising or lowering of a pectoral fin— 
as a bird changes direction by dipping one wing and 
lifting the other. The eyes were sightless in the black, 

and the other senses transmitted nothing extraordi- 
nary to the small primitive brain. The fish might have 
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been asleep, save for the movement dictated by count- 
less millions of years of instinctive continuity: lack- 
ing the flotation bladder common to other fish and 
the fluttering flaps to push oxygen-bearing water 
through its gills, it survived only by moving. Once 

: Stopped, it would sink to the bottom and die of 
anoxia. | 


You have just read the opening paragraph of Peter . 
Benchley’s best-selling novel Jaws. The book and the 
- movie that followed created a much greater sensation | 
than the author could ever have anticipated. Although - 
the book contains some technical inaccuracies (Mr. 
Benchley is not a marine biologist), it does contain 
. enough realism to have caused a considerable amount. 
of concern among chambers of commerce, resort. — 
owners’ associations, and various other citizens’ groups 
along the east coast of the United States. These groups 
have declared that Jaws depicts an impossible situation, 
and that tourists and vacationers who are staying away 
from seaside resort areas because of it have no cafe to 
fear a Jaws type of encounter with a shark. “After 
all,” they claim, “the book was only a novel.” But they 
= don’t tell their listeners that many novels are based on 
fact. And Jaws is very similar to an actual happening. 

In many parts of the world, the great white shark is 
known by other names: white pointer, white death, 
-man-eater, white shark, blue pointer, white death shark, 
and death shark. Its Latin name is Carcharodon 
carcharias. The great white has been known to attain a 
length in excess of 40 feet. A 3614-foot specimen was 
caught a hundred miles off Durban, South Africa. The 
Carcharodon carcharias is classed as the modern-day 
counterpart of the prehistoric Carcharoden megalodon, 
a voracious monster that is known to have exceeded 90 
feet in length; it had triangular teeth at least four 
inches long and a jaw opening in which four grown 
men could stand up. The great white is the most dan- 
gerous and voracious of more than three hundred spe- 
cies of sharks. The great white has no known natural 
enemies with the possible exception of man. “But he is 
a pelagic, or deep-water, species, so fear him not!” 

shout representatives of chambers of commerce and ree 
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sort owners’ associations. “Jaws could never happen - 
here.” | - 
But oh, how those spokesmen have underestimated 
the potential of the great white shark! For a Jaws sit- 
- uation really did happen near a resort area on the east 
`- coast of the United States. | : 
Beach Haven, New Jersey, is a resort community 
north of Atlantic City. The summer of 1916 in that 
area started out quietly and uneventfully. School had 
let’ out and vacationing families were beginning their 
annual pilgrimage to the seashore. The crowds that 
thronged the beaches there for the Fourth of July holi- 
day were totally unconcerned about the war raging in 
Europe. July 2 was a balmy Sunday, and the crowds 
were relaxing and enjoying life in general. p x 
A light surf was rolling in from the open Atlantic. 
The vacationers found the water cool and refreshing. 
Twenty-four-year-old Charles Vansart (spelled Van | 
Zant in some reports) was one of them. About five 
o’clock, he was swimming parallel to the beach about 
one hundred yards offshore. He turned and started 
swimming towards the beach. When he was within forty 
feet of a group of bathers who were swimming in 
about five feet of water, he suddenly let out a scream. 
All the bathers could see was a commotion resulting 
from Vansart’s splashing and flailing in the water. 
One of the group, Sheridan Taylor, realizing that some- 
thing was wrong, went to Vansart’s aid. As Taylor ap- 
proached the scene, he realized that the water he was . 
swimming through was blood red..Suddenly, a dorsal 
fin and the back of a shark rose up out of the pool 
of blood. Taylor grabbed the struggling Vansart and 
attempted to pull him towards shore. But the jaws of 
the bluish gray shark were clamped around the victim’s 
- left leg, and it was vigorously shaking its head like a 
- bulldog. | 
Other swimmers soon joined the struggle. As the 
- men labored towards shore with the helpless Vansart, 
_ they could clearly see the attacking shark, which didn’t. 
release its victim until they reached water barely a 
foot deep. The eight-and-a-half-foot monster then 
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turned its prey loose and swam back out into deep 
water. . 

When rescuers removed Vansart from the water, they 
_ discovered that the shark had stripped all of the flesh 
from his left leg. Only the bone remained. They ap- 
plied a tourniquet and rushed the victim to a hospital, — 
where he died several hours later. 


Spring Lake is another seaside resort, located about 
forty miles up the New Jersey coast from Beach Haven. 
Charles Bruder, twenty-eight, was swimming out be- 
yond the other bathers on July 6, four days after Van- 
sart’s death. Two lifeguards, Chris Anderson and 
George White, were about to call out to him to move | 
in Closer to shore when they noticed a commotion in the. 
water and heard Bruder (spelled Pruder in some re- 
ports) screaming for help. The two guards immediately 
launched their surf boat and set out towards the 
stricken swimmer. Just as Anderson and White were 
approaching Bruder, he gasped, “Shark—shark got me 
—bit my legs off!” As the lifeguards pulled Bruder into 
the boat, they saw two ragged stumps where the victim’s . 
legs had been. The shark had also ripped away a por- 
tion of the right side of the abdomen. Bruder was 
dead before they reached shore. | 

The authorities denied that a killer shark was prowl- 
ing the waters off the resort areas. Conjectures ranged 
from a sea turtle or a giant mackerel to the propeller 
of a German U-boat. One doctor, a self-proclaimed 
shark expert, stated that there was little or no danger 
from shark attacks along the New Jersey coast. Only 
four days separated the deaths of Vansart and Bruder. | 

Less than a week later, on July 12, three men fish- 
ing from a bridge that spanned Matawan Creek, which 
emptied into the sea not far from where Bruder was- 
attacked, reported seeing a huge black shadow just 
below the water’s surface sweeping from bank to bank 
as it made its way upstream with the flooding tide. The 
- day was hot and uncomfortable, just the kind of a day 
when small boys visit their favorite swimming hole. f 

Matawan, New Jersey, is about twenty-five miles 
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north and inland of Spring Lake, the scene of Bruder’s 
fatal attack. Matawan Creek, a tidal body, is thirty-five 
feet at its widest. point. It links the town of Matawan 
with the Atlantic Ocean. Matawan itself is actually 
about fifteen miles inland from the sea. Occasional — 
tidal flooding over low-lying areas adjacent to the creek 
was about the only peril of the sea ever encountered by 
the local inhabitants. That is, until July 12, 1916. | 

The fishermen’s warning about the huge’ shadow 
moving up the creek went virtually unheeded. Thus, 
many people were swimming or relaxing in the cool- 
waters of Matawan Creek. One group consisted of 
some small boys diving into the water from some old 
pilings. One of them, ten-year-old Lester Stilwell, was 
taking turns with his friends plunging into the cool, . 
murky water. i ey 

One of the boys emerged from the water with his 
stomach and chest scraped bloody and warned the 
others, “Don’t. dive in any more—-there’s a shark or 
something in there!” | 
- But his friends, thinking he had scratched his stom- 
ach and chest on the bottom, were soon back in the 
water. Young Stilwell called to his companions, “Hey, 
watch me float!” _ | 

He had no sooner uttered these words when the boys 
on the pilings saw a huge fish heading for Stilwell. 
Screaming, the youth was pulled down into the depths 
of the muddy water. | | 

A group of adults were swimming nearby. One of | 
them, Stanley Fisher, a young man in his early twenties, 
- saw that Stilwell was in some sort of trouble. He swam 
over to where he had last seen the boy. Taking a deep 
breath, Fisher dived down into the murkey depths. 
By that time, other people were rushing towards the 
scene by land and in boats. Soon the creek was crowded 
_ With would-be rescuers. ` ; | 
_ Suddenly there was a commotion in the water where 
- Fisher had dived under. The cry “Shark!” echoed up 
_ and down the banks of the creek. People watched in 
terror as Fisher surfaced with the boy’s mangled body, 
only to have it torn from his grip by the shark. With 
difficulty Fisher struggled towards the shallow water 
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and the hands of waiting rescuers. When he reached 
waist-deep water, he attempted to stand up but fell 
over. It appeared as though he were in a state of 
shock. As the rescuers approached him, Fisher reached . 
down into the water. When he brought his hand back 
up, it held the severed remnants of his right leg.. 

As Fisher was carried from the creek, horrified spec- 
tators saw only a mass of raw flesh where his left leg 
had been.' Before losing consciousness, Fisher told of his 
underwater struggle to wrench the boy’s body from the 
grip of the shark’s jaws. 

As Fisher was being rushed to the hospital, another 
event was taking place just half a mile downstream 
from where searchers were dragging for the Stilwell 
boy’s body. 

_ Near a brickyard at Cliffwood, a group of youths 

were swimming when word of the shark attacks reached 
them. Immediately they scrambled to get out of the 
water. Twelve-year-old John Dunn was the last to reach 
_ the ladder at the dock. He started to climb the ladder 
and apparently was safely out of the water. Only his 
left leg remained in the creek. As he was lifting it out, 
the shark struck. A tug of war ensued. Dunn’s friends 
pulled on his arms, and the shark with its ripping jaws 
held firmly on to the boy’s leg. A group of men nearby, 
seeing what was happening, rushed down to the dock 
- and grabbed hold of the boy’s body. Then, as suddenly 
as it had struck, the monster released its grip and dis- 
appeared back into the murky depths. | 

- As John Dunn was being received into the hospital’s 
emergency room, Stanley Fisher, in surgery, was being © 
pronounced dead. Although the Dunn boy lost his left 
leg, he was the only one of the shark’s victims to sur- 
Vive. 

A mad frenzy of revenge started up in the waters off 
New Jersey after the five attacks. But this time it was 
man who would do the killing. Scores of fishermen put 
out in boats equipped to kill sharks and sharks only. 
_ And kill sharks they did—over a hundred in the first 
week alone. 

One. of the sharks killed during that week was an 
_ eight-and-a-half-foot great white, caught in Raritan 
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Bay by Michael Schleisser, a taxidermist. The shark 
matched the description given by those who had wit- 
nessed the five attacks that had taken place during the 
previous two weeks. Schleisser dragged the shark back 
to where he had docked his boat: There it took ten 
men to get it out of the water. The taxidermist then 
cut open the great white’s stomach. Inside were fifteen 
pounds of human remains, including part of a man’s 
leg, a boy’s shinbone, and part of a human rib. After 
Schleisser’s catch, there were no further shark attacks 
in the area. | a | 

_ Nevertheless, chambers of commerce and resort 
owners’ associations still claim that Jaws is a fictional 
story that could never happen in American waters. 
But it has happened, and there is no guarantee that it 
- won’t occur again. - | 


_ Running a close second to the great white shark as a 
‘predator of human flesh is the Zambezi shark (Car- 
charhinus leucas), also known as the whaler shark, the 
Lake Nicaragua shark, the ground shark, and the bull 
shark. Only its size (up to ten feet) and its tropical and 
_ subtropical environs keep this voracious creature from 
being as notorious as the great white shark. | 
However, the Zambezi, or bull, shark has one thing 
going for it that the great white shark doesn’t. It can 
and does live in both fresh and salt water. Humans 
have been attacked by them in freshwater rivers hun- 
dreds of miles from the sea. Both the Zambezi River in 
Africa (from whence the species gets its name) and 
the Ganges River in India have been the site of nu- 
merous attacks by this shark. There have also been 
fatal bull shark attacks hundreds of miles up the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers in the middle of the Iraqi desert, © 
and they have been found in the Mississippi River far 
upstream from the Gulf of Mexico. They have also been 
caught in Lake Okeechobee, a freshwater lake in Flori- 
da located fifty miles inland from the Atlantic Ocean. 
_ The lake is connected to both the Atlantic and the Gulf 
. of Mexico by the Saint Lucie Canal. a 
The killer sharks of Lake Nicaragua, in Central 
America, are members of the same species. That lake, 
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_ where numerous shark attacks on humans have taken 
place, is virtually landlocked. The only way the sharks 
could have gotten into the lake was by somehow mak- 
ing their way through the rock-strewn rapids of the San 
Juan River, which connects the lake to the sea. 

A skin diver—writer, Wilbur Furgussen, even re- 
ported being attacked by a shark in Dade Lake, a fresh- 
water lake not far from Little Rock, Arkansas. It is 
possible that what he saw was an alligator garfish, 

which can attain a length of from ten to twenty feet — 
` and is rather voracious. ; 

I have seen sharks from the front porch of my house, - 
which is situated on the banks of Fort Lauderdale’s . 
New River, several miles upstream from the ocean. 
The New River varies from brackish to salty at high 
tide and is nearly fresh at low tide. During the rainy 
- season, it is nearly always fresh. However, to my 
knowledge, no one has been attacked by a shark in the 
` New River, yet. This is probably because of the rivers 
plentiful food supply. But with Broward’s County’s vir- 
tually uncontrolled population growth, the river is be- 
coming more and more polluted, and its natural food 


supply is diminishing to-the point where there will one 


day be an attack on a human by a food-seeking bull 
shark. It makes one wonder which is more dangerous, 
_ the sharks in the water or the political sharks. 


Several years ago, during a drought in east central 
Africa, a thirst-crazed bull elephant entered the sea in 
order to swim half a mile to a nearby island in search of 
fresh water. Before the beast got halfway, he was vir- 
tually torn to pieces by a school of Zambezi sharks. 


Any serviceman who has ever served at Kwajalein in 


the Marshall Islands has heard of Mag Check Charlie, 
a huge vicious shark that inhabits Kwajalein Lagoon. 
It seems that the only time Charlie is sighted is when a 
plane i is landing with engine trouble. He seems to recog- 
nize the sputtering backfire caused by malfunctioning - 
magnetos in the plane’s engine. So Mag Check Charlie 
waits for a plane to go down in the lagoon. Towards 
the end of World War II, a transport plane loaded — 
- with nurses went down in the lagoon. Most of the pas- 


r 


\ 
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sengers and crew survived the crash. However, as the — 
plane sank under them, sharks got them all. Mag Check 
Charlie was probably one of the attackers. He has been 
sighted as late as 1972 by a helicopter crew returning 
to the base with a misfiring engine. 


Far beneath the sea, beyond the last rays of day- 
light, there exist sea creatures that man has yet to lay. 
his eyes on. Some of the largest monsters that ever 
existed fight to the death in that silent world of black- 
ness. There is a never-ending competition between gro- 
tesque monstrosities and creatures of unbelievable 
beauty. Giant squids, known to be both dangerous and 
ferocious, are found off Peru in the Humboldt Cur- 


rent. Off New Zealand, squids measuring well over fifty | 


feet exist. Sof 
Giant eels of prehistoric dimensions have not been 
caught, but there is very strong suggestive evidence of 
their existence. During the 1928-1930 voyage of the 
research vessel Dana, an eel larva measuring 184 centi- 
meters was caught. Were such an eel to reach adult- 
hood at the growth rate of the common eel, it would 
easily attain a length in excess of seventy feet. 
In May of 1863, the R.M.S. Arthenian came across 
a snakelike creature in the Atlantic that was no less 
than one hundred feet long. The captain of the Grace 
Line ship Santa Clara reported that his vessel. ran over 
and cut in half a seventy-foot serpentlike creature about 
120 miles east of Cape Lookout, North Carolina, at 
11:55 A.M. on December 30, 1947. 7 | 
Probably one of the strangest and most incredible 
events in the history of marine biology occurred off the 
east coast of South Africa near East London in 1938. 


_A commercial fisherman was hauling in his deep troll 


line.. As the end of the line neared the surface, he re- 
alized that he had caught something, but what he did 
not realize, then or when he saw the creature he pulled 
from the water, was that his catch would astound the 
scientific world. He took the luminous blue five-foot- 


long fish to a nearby museum. The curator there was 


baffled as to what it was that the fisherman had caught. 
Weeks of research and consultation disclosed that it was 


SER 
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virtually a ghost fish. Scientists identified it as a coe- 
lacanth—a fish thought to have become extinct seventy 
Million years ago. One wonders what other creatures 
exist far down in the ocean’s depths. 


The leopard seal, so named because of the spots on- 
his hide, is not like the creature seen in circus acts 
_ balancing a ball on his nose. In no way are the two | 
species alike. The leopard seal is a truly frightening _ 
and voracious creature. He lives in the Antarctic and 


sometimes roams as far north as Cape Horn, New _ 


Zealand, and southern Australia. His primary diet is 
penguins and crabs. However, on a number of occasions 
Antarctic explorers have been forced to flee for their 
lives before the terrifying onslaught of an attacking — 
leopard seal. This seal can reach a length of over twelve 
feet and can weigh up to a thousand pounds. It is one 
of the few mammals of which the female exceeds the 
male in size. As frightful as the leopard seal is, another 
member of the same family is even more ferocious, | 

- Jh real life the walrus is not as comical and good- 
natured as he is represented in cartoons and storybooks. 
He is a known and proven man killer. Incident after _ 
incident has been documented of walruses attacking 
boats with their slashing, yard-long tusks. Weighing 
over a ton, they will not hesitate to attack a polar bear. 
or a killer-whale that might be threatening their young. 
They live in such remote areas that humans rarely 
come in contact with them. Explorers who do sight 
them give them wide berth. More than one seal hunter 
_ has met a not-so-unjust end after wandering into a 
herd and finding that it takes more than a few well- 
aimed bullets to stop one of the 2,000-pound giants. | 


Since man first sailed the colder oceans, the gram- 
pus, or killer, whale has maintained the reputation of 
being a man-eater as a result of stories handed down 
" through the years. He has been accused of smashing 
boats to reach their occupants, of dragging shipwreck 
survivors off liferafts, of upsetting ice floes to reach 
Eskimoes fishing on them, and even of wriggling out 
of the water to reach an unwary hunter. With the ex- 
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ception of the sperm whale, no other whale is his 
match. The male reaches a length of thirty feet and can 
weigh up to 10,000 pounds. They swim and hunt in 
herds. The males patrol the outer edges of the pack and 
_ maintain a constant watch over the females and calves. 
When the killers attack a whale, they attack from 
every direction. They tear away at the lips until the 
tongue is exposed. Then they rip out the exposed 
tongue and eat it. The rest of the victim they leave un- 
touched. The killers are forever foraging for food. One 
twenty-one footer was caught with a full stomach, 
which consisted of the remains of fourteen seals and 
twenty-one porpoises. í 
Although the grampus is a most efficient killing 
machine, there are no authenticated reports of his ever . 
having killed a human. The previously mentioned 
stories have persisted for years, but recently marine 
biologists have agreed that the real culprit is not the 
killer whale but the great white shark. 
_ Although the orca, or grampus, is capable of killing 
a man, he apparently-is content to maintain a mutual 
existence pact. In fact, in performances at commercial 
aquariums, trainers ride the killer and even place their 
heads in his mouth. Some scuba divers have even sud- 
denly found themselves in the awesome predicament of 
having swum into a herd of killer whales, but they 
were left unmolested. | 
- The grampus belongs to the same family of mam- 
mals as the porpoise. Zoologically, they are both mem- 
- bers of the cetacean family. In recent years, both the 
navy and independent scientific organizations have done 
extensive research with porpoises. They have been 
trained to retrieve lost objects from great depths, to 
plant explosives on enemy vessels, to deliver messages, 
and to assist divers. So great is their intelligence that 
some researchers believe that if the cetaceans had arms 
they, rather than man, would rule the sea. Proportion- 
ally, their brain is larger than man’s. 
A perfect example of cetacean-intelligence took place 
-during the first thirty years of this century. The town- 
ship of Eden is located on Twofold Bay in New South _ 
Wales, Australia. In 1931, when the’ carcass of a cer- 
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_ tain killer whale washed ashore there, the entire popu- 
lation went into mourning. The aborigines believed that 
the dead killer whale was the reincarnation of Budgery, 
a famous chief. But the whites mourned him, too. They 
had called him Old Tom, and to them he was a friend 
and ally. | 

‘Whale oil was Eden’s only industry, and Old Tom 
was part of that industry. Old Tom and the pack of - 
killer whales he ruled had perfected an easy method of 
getting food. Whenever a herd of real whales entered 
‘Twofold Bay, the killers would patrol back and forth 
across the bay’s entrance and prevent any of the whales 
from escaping back out to sea. This would enable the 
whaling men to single out and kill the whales they 
wanted. They would then cut out the dead whales’ 
tongues and bang with a hammer on a piece of pipe 
protruding from the water. This would signal to the 
killer whales that their reward of whale tongue was 
ready for them. It was a spectacular sight to see the 
herd of killers racing across the bay for their reward. 
This strange relationship between man and killer whale 
continued for years. | | . 

In the nineteenth century, some whaling ship cap- 
tains told of grampuses leading their ships to herds of 
the larger species of whales. But, alas, the day of the 
whale is rapidly approaching its end. Some species of 
whales are already extinct. Others are being diminished 
faster than they can reproduce. When the whale is gone, 
the whole chain of life in the sea, as we know it, will be 
upset. And eventually this will have a direct effect on 
the life of man, too. i | 

Japanese and Russian whale-slaughtering ships ‘still 
prowl the seas. And in violation of international treaties 
signed by their governments, they kill bulls, females, 
~ and calves alike, with no concern whatsoever as to 
- What future consequences this will have. | . 

Whether it is a Russian or Japanese whaling ship 
captain wantonly killing every living creature that 
‘comes within range of his guns or the captain of an oil 
tanker flushing out his cargo tanks at sea, it appears. 
that the greatest killer and destroyer in the sea is none 
other than man himself. | 
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During the 1975-1976 whaling season, over 32,000 
great whales were slaughtered. A whaling inspector 
visited a Peruvian-Japanese whaling station in 1975. As 
he conducted his investigation of the facility, he dis- 
covered that over fifty percent of the dead whales were 
undersized calves, some only a few months old. 

The only hope of saving the whales, porpoises, and 
other cetaceans rests with such international citizens’ 
groups as the Friends of the Whales, Save the Whales, 
Friends of the Earth, the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and the Greenpeace Founda- | 
tion. These groups are fighting with limited funds to 
save the cetaceans by legislation, boycott, and other 
means. During the summer of 1975, a group of Cali- 
fornia conservationists put to sea in a fleet of small 
boats and sought out a Russian whaling fleet just off the 
coast. The conservationists arrived on the scene just as 
the Russians were preparing for the slaughter. The pro- 
tectors maneuvered their boats between the whales and 
the slaughterers. The Russians were so angry that they 
fired harpoons in the direction of the conservationists. 
But the conservationists didn’t falter. They held their 
positions until most of the whale herd was able to 
escape. The Russians later filed an international pro- 
ic over the small boats’ interfering with their big 

ps. | 

One of the two most deadly creatures in and on the 
sea is man, aS mentioned above. The other is a tiny 
creature, one of the most delicate and fragile of all 
living things in the sea, the sea wasp. This is a small 
jellyfish found in the Indo-Pacific regions. People have 
died within seconds of being stung by a sea wasp. It 
resembles a small balloon, and it is often referred -to as 
the terror of the Australian Beaches. Its venom causes 
one of the most excruciating pains known to man. More 
than one swimmer has floundered through the water 
screaming in agony from it, only to die before reaching 
the beach. Probably the only pain that is worse is that 
suffered by a mother whale as she watches her new- 
born calf harpooned and dragged away by a Russian or - 
Japanese whale-slaughtering ship. Z 
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About 10:00 a.M. on June 7, 1975, Charles and 
‘ Dorothy Abrams and three friends, Brenda Langley, 
Ed St. John, and Wallace McLean, were fishing off 
Jacksonville, Florida, near the mouth of the St. Johns 
River. A storm was approaching, so they decided to 
haul anchor and return to land. As they did so; they _ 
joked about Ms. Langley’s statement that she had just 
seen a “sea monster or something.” | SAA 

As the boat’s engine caught, the anchor was hoisted- . 
aboard. Before the engine could be put in gear, the boat 
turned sideways to the tidal current. And there it was. 
All five aboard saw the strange-looking creature. Ms. 
Abrams later described it. “His head was about the size 
of, or maybe even bigger than, a human head. He © 
turned his head like you and I. He had what looked 

_ like little horns—not very little—and snail-shaped 
knobs on the end. He looked like a skeleton. He was 
real jagged-looking. On the side of his head were flaps 
like gills hanging down. About three feet of his neck 
was sticking out of the water. His mouth was turned 
down at the edges, and he had big slanted dark eyes. 

_ And he was pink—-sort of the color of boiled shrimp.” 

“It was the ugliest thing I ever saw in my life,” said 
Ms. Langley, “I thought, ‘My God! What’s that?’ It 
was sort of checking us out and was curious what we 
were. He was above water for about eight seconds about 
twenty feet from the boat.” | o 

“He didn’t look dangerous,” said Ms. Abrams. “We. | 
could see real clear. He was just ugly. He looked over 
at us sort of curious like. Then he submerged. There 
wasn’t even a ripple when he went under. He looked 
like he was heading out to sea,” she continued, “and 
we headed for shore quickly.” 

A spokesman for the Florida Marine Patrol stated 
that his office had received a number of calls from 
people reporting similar sightings. But he had told 

_ them that it was probably a sea sturgeon, which grows 
to eighteen feet in length. : | 

At the Marine Science Center at Mayport, near Jack- — 
sonville, Jeff Hallet said, “It’s got to be a sturgeon, a 
tree stump, or maybe a manatee [sea cow]. However,” 
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he continued, “there are very few sturgeon in these 
waters, tree. stumps don’t move their heads, and sea 
cows are big walruslike mammals that don’t have long, 
skinny, bony necks. I’m kind of fascinated.” | 


“Giant Octopus, Five Tons, 200 Feet Long Washed 
Ashore in Florida” read the headline of the New 
York Sunday Herald on January 3, 1897. The article 
- that followed stated: “The body of a colossal octopus 
was found cast ashore on the beach about twelve miles 
south of Saint Augustine, Florida on the fifth day of 
last month. It had evidently been dead for some days 
and was much mutilated. Its head was nearly destroyed, 
and only stumps of two arms were visible. Its gigantic 
proportions were, however, astounding.” , 

The above story actually began on November 30, 
1896. Two bicyclists, Herbert Coles and Dunham 
Coretter, were cycling along Anastasia Beach just 
‘south of Saint Augustine when they came across what 
was left of a monstrous carcass, partially imbedded in 
the sand. They summoned Dr. DeWitt Webb, a physi- 
cian whose interests included the natural history of the | 
Saint Augustine area. | 7 

After examining the carcass, Dr. Webb determined 
that it had been beached for several days. He estimated 
its weight at five tons, which caused it to sink into the 
sand. The carcass was mutilated at one end, probably 
by sharks, and was in an advanced stage of decom- 
position. The portion above the sand measured twenty- 
three feet in length, four feet in height, and eighteen 
feet across the broadest part of the back. Its color was a 
light pink. — 2» 
= Several days later, a Mr. Wilson examined the re- 

mains. He stated that he dug around the carcass and 
followed two arms. One was twenty-three feet long; the 
other was over thirty-two feet long and measured ten 
. inches in diameter. “Both arms ended in stumps,” he 
said, “which suggests that the tentacles in proportion 
to the carcass would have to have: been at least one 
hundred feet long.” fase |< et 

Soon after Mr. Wilson’s examination, a storm washed 
the carcass out to sea. However, it was cast ashore again 
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two miles south of the spot where it was originally 
found. It was reexamined, but now the two reported 
arms were missing, probably owing to wave action or 
sharks. The missing arms began to cast some doubt on . 
Mr. Wilson’s réport. a | 
_ To this day, almost eighty years later, controversy as 
to what the huge carcass was continues among scien- 
tists. The late Dr. Addison Emery Verrill, professor of 
zoology at Yale University and during his lifetime a 
leading authority on cephalopods, the family to which 
octopi and squids belong, wrote an article for the 
New York Herald of January 3, 1897, in which he 
said, “Comparing the proportions with smaller species, 
the thirty-six-foot-long arm by ten inches at its broken 
extremity would have to be seventy-five to one hundred 
feet long by eighteen inches at its base and would reach 
an area over two hundred feet in diameter.” Professor 
-= Verrill concluded, “The octopus found on the coast of 
Florida is unlike anything previously discovered and 
_ far exceeds any of the giant squids reported.” | 
The controversy continues. If not an octopus, then 
what? Possibly, but not likely, it was a whale. Another 
strange mystery of the sea... very likely. | 


The glaring hot sun was still high in the sky over the | 
‘Bay of Bengal at 5:00 P.M. on the afternoon of May 
10, 1874. The 150-ton schooner Pearl lay wallowing 
on the windless sea, completely becalmed. Most of the 
crew lay on deck in the shadow of the vessel’s limp 
sails, waiting and watching for the first indication of 
the late afternoon onshore breeze. They saw a dis- 
turbance on the surface of the water, but it wasn’t 
ripples made by the expected breeze. It was too close to 
- the Pearl. They watched in awe. : 
Slowly, a snakelike arm felt its way up the side of 
the hull and over the starboard bulwark. It slithered 
towards the foremast. Then the arm, which was larger 
in diameter than the mast, slowly began coiling around 
the spar. The crew stood and gaped, too terrified to 
move. The sight of a second arm gliding over the rail, 
however, snapped the men out of their trance of terror. 
Stumbling and pushing, the crewmen fled into the after- 
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deck house. Before the second arm was completely 
entwined around the main mast, a third and a fourth 
arm were already exploring their way across the deck. 
Then the body that was attached to the arms, a giant 
cephalopod, pulled itself onto the schooner’s deck. 

So massive was the creature that it could barely 
squeeze between the Pearl’s two masts—fifty feet apart! 
The mass of the creature, which was seemingly con- 
forming itself to the shape of the ship, was of such 
weight that the schooner started to roll over on her 
beam ends. The Pearl’s master, James Floyd, and his 
six-man crew barely had time to launch a boat over the 


. _ stern and escape. Then, as the sea rushed into the hull 


through open ports and hatches, the Pearl, still en- 
twined in the hideous monster’s tentacles, slowly slid 
beneath the placid waters of the Indian Ocean. — 

What you have just read is not something taken 
from one of Jules Verne’s writings. It is a true story. It. 
was reported in the London Times on July 4, 1874. 
The entire incident was witnessed by crew members of 
the steamer Strathowen, which was just two miles away 
at the time and rescued Captain Floyd and his men. | 

Between 1876 and 1900 a number of sightings and 
captures of giant cephalopods were reported in that 
_ part of the world. It is possible that the series of sub- 
- marine disturbances that culminated with the explo- 

‘sion at Krakatoa in 1883 might have motivated the 
huge creatures to emerge from the depths of one of the 
world’s most mysterious oceans. 


7 | 
The Indian Ocean 


Of all the oceans on the face of the earth, one stands 
out above the others as a place of mystery and in- 
trigue. Although it was one of the first offshore bodies 
of water to be traveled on by civilized man, we know 
comparatively little about the Indian Ocean as op- 
posed to other bodies of water. Some hydrographers 
Claim that if there are still islands to be discovered, 
they will be found in the Indian Ocean. This vast body ~ 
of water, which includes the Arabian Sea, the Bay of 
Bengal, the Timor Sea, the Java Sea, the Andaman 
Sea, the South China Sea, and other exotically named 
bodies of water, could well be the site of the next great 
war because of the many different cultures that exist on 
_ its shores. l 
. The romantic-sounding names: of some of her port 
cities—Kuala Lumpur, Djakarta, Rangoon, Zanzibar, 
Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Muscat—are deceptive. 
For instead of being as Kipling described them in 
“Mandalay,” they teem with graft, corruption, disease, 
terror, hunger, and death. But they are still somewhere 
east of Suez, and the dawn out there does come up 
. “like thunder outer China ’crost the bay!” | a 

Like its port cities, the Indian Ocean is a place 
where death and terror prevail. We hear little about it, 
for life is cheap in that part of the world, and news of 
happenings there does not travel far. 

The waters of the Indian Ocean probably support 
more forms of voracious and deadly sea life than any 
other ocean—the ferocious estuarine crocodile, the 
deadly sea snake, killer sharks, and species not yet 
named. The Indian Ocean and its adjacent waters also 
host more than the average share of strange and unex- 
plainable happenings. D | 

In February 1948, a number of ships picked up a 
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distress signal originating from the eastern part of the 
Bay of Bengal, near the Andaman Sea. The SOS was 
from the Dutch freighter S.S. Ourang Medan in the 
Malacca Strait. The Ourang Medan had been bound 
for Djakarta, Indonesia. Windless and flat calm, the 
water had the appearance of a sea covered with oil. The 
sun appeared like an oversized red ball rising in the 
east. As the sun climbed, so did the temperature. | 
The Dutch ship continued transmitting distress sig- 
nals. “All officers, including captain, dead. Lying in 
chart room in bridge. Possibly whole crew dead.” There 
were some broken and distorted signals followed by 
“I die!” Then silence. Rescue ships began homing in on 
the signal. ; . * | , 
Within a few hours of the original signal, the first 
rescue vessel arrived at the scene. From a distance, the 
 Ourang Medan appeared to be dead in the water but 
not in any immediate danger. However, there was no 
response to hand and whistle signals. Radio signals 
went unanswered. A boat was launched, and a boarding — 
`- party was soon on its way across the quarter mile that 
separated the two ships. As the boarders climbed over 
the Ourang Medan’s rail, everything appeared to be in 
order. It was only after they began to walk around the 
decks that they made a most ghastly discovery. They 
were on a ship of death, a floating morgue. "= ~~ 
A number of bodies, both crew and officers, were 
found along the decks. Their eyes were open and glar- 
ing at the blazing sun. Their outstretched arms, frozen 
in rigor mortis, were reaching towards the sky. Even 
the ship’s dog was found dead, its face contorted in an 
_ eternal snarl. The captain’s corpse was found in the 
= wheelhouse. In the radio shack, the boarders found the — 
radio operator slumped over his desk with one hand 
reaching towards the transmitting key. He may have - 
been the last to die, for rigor mortis hadn’t set in yet. 
‘His head still moved from side to side with each move- 
ment of the ship. It was the same down in the engine 
and fire rooms—all dead. All machinery was stopped 
and the boiler fires were out. The steam gauges showed 
less than ten pounds of pressure left. Each time the 
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rescuers pointed their flashlight beams on the face of a 
dead fireman or oiler, they felt a chill, even though the 
temperature in the engineering spaces was over 110 
degrees. Not one body on the ship showed any sign of 
violence or injury. . 

A complete check of the ship disclosed nothing that 
. might have caused the strange death of her crew. Aside - 
from’ the boarding party, the only life around the 
Ourang Medan were the sharks endlessly swimming 
- around the wallowing freighter as if they knew it was a 
ship of the dead. | : 

It was decided to take the Dutch ship in tow to the 
nearest port. Towing tackle was readied and a towline 
rigged. Just as a strain was about to be taken on the 
towline, smoke began pouring out of one of the holds. 
Unable to contain the fire without steam to operate the 
fire and flushing pumps, the salvage crew fied to their 
own ship, = Tee 

Within minutes the Ourang Medan was ripped apart 

by a violent explosion, barely giving those aboard the 
towing ship a chance to cut the towline. Seconds later, 
the Dutch freighter slid beneath the surface, taking 
_ with her all evidence as to what might have caused her 
_ to become a ship of the dead. z 

There was much speculation as to what might have 
happened to the Ourang Medan—toxic fumes from the 
cargo, South China Sea pirates, food poisoning, disease. 
But as one Indonesian official said, “Maybe it is better 
that we don’t know what happened to that ship and its 
crew.” 


__ Five years to the month after the Ourang Medan in- 

cident, another strange report came out of the Indian 
Ocean. On February 7, 1953, the British cargo ship 
= Ranee, owned by the Asiatic Steam Navigation Com- 

pany, was plying the waters between the Nicobar and 
Andaman islands in the Bay of Bengal. The Ranee’s 
lookout sighted an apparently disabled vessel wallow- 
ing aimlessly in the windless sea. As the Ranee closed 
the distance between the two ships, he read the name on 
the vessel’s bow: Holchu. The Ranee attempted to com- 
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municate with the Holchu by radio and whistle signals, 
but received no response. A boarding party was sent to 
- the Holchu. i 

Once aboard the heaving ship, the boarders found 
the diesel-powered vessel deserted. In the galley they 
- discovered a meal already prepared but cold and begin- 
ning to turn moldy. Apparently whatever happened to 
the crew took place early in the morning, for the pre- 
pared meal was the crew’s breakfast. The ship was 
found to be quite seaworthy; it had plenty of fuel and 
provisions and showed no reason why it should have 
been deserted. 2 8 ay | 
= The Holchu was towed to port, where a thorough 

examination failed to disclose any reason why the crew | 

ria the ship. No trace of the missing crew was ever 
ound. = | 


Numerous vessels have been found in the Indian 
Ocean and its adjacent seas under circumstances similar 
to those of the MV Holchu. In September 1894, the 
German steamship Pickhuben discovered the English 
sailing ship Abby S. Hart under full sail ghosting | 

. along in a very light breeze. Receiving no response to 
-= - his signals and seeing no one on the bark’s deck, the | 
Pickhuben’s captain sent some of his men over to the 
vessel to see if it were in need of help or to claim sal- 
vage if it had been abandoned. — | 7 

The boarding party discovered three seamen dead in 
their bunks. There were no clues as to the cause of 
death. None of the boarding party could speak or read 
English, so they paid no heed to some notes that they 
saw lying next to one of the corpses. They went out 
onto the deck, but there was no sign of the rest of the 
crew. z 

Just-as they were about to return to their own ship 
and report their findings to the captain, they were sud- 
denly confronted by what appeared to be a madman. 
At first they thought he was a victim of heat stroke. 
From his almost incoherent mumblings they assumed 
him to be-the bark’s captain. They took him back 
with them to the Pickhuben, where he died within an 
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hour without giving even a hint as to what might have 
taken place aboard the Abby S. Hart. 

_ The sailing ship was towed to Table Bay at Cape- 
town. Investigators examining the vessel there dis- 
covered from her log that her last port of call had been 
Tanjong Piok, Java, where she had picked up a cargo of 
_ Sugar. They found no signs of violence or foul play. No 
determination was ever made as to what fate befell the 
Abby S. Hart and her crew. — | 


_ There were no signs of violence or foul play, either, — 

on the Portuguese brig Santa Maria when she was found 
drifting erratically in the Indian Ocean in the summer 
of 1880. The entire crew was still aboard the sailing 


ship, but all were dead. What peril of the sea the men _ | 


aboard the Santa Maria encountered remains another 
strange mystery of the Indian Ocean. 


On April 17, 1947, the British-India Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s ship Sir Harvey Adamson, Captain 
‘Weaver commanding, left Rangoon with a crew of 64 
and 205 passengers bound for Tavoy and Mergui on 
_ the lower coast of Burma. The steamer was due to 
arrive at Tavoy on the eighteenth. 

Although the ship was old, having been built in 
1914, she was considered to be mechanically and struc- 
turally sound. The two-day voyage was an easy coastal _ 
passage; Captain Weaver had made it many times. On 
the day she was to arrive at Tavoy, a cable was re- 
ceived from the Sir Harvey Adamson to the effect that 
she was encountering strong southeast winds and 
would be delayed in reaching port. E 
_ When the steamer didn’t arrive on the nineteenth, | 
radio messages were transmitted to the ship, but- no 
response was received. With no word from the ship on 
the twentieth, friends and relatives of the crew and 
passengers became concerned and demanded a search. 
An air and sea search was initiated, but no trace of the 
220-foot, 1,030-ton steamship was ever found. No ships — 
in the area or shore stations reported hearing a distress 
signal from the missing vessel. | 
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_An inquiry was conducted by District Magistrate 
U Ba Thiue. After many questions and no answers, it 
was concluded that the ship had struck a mine or suc- 
cumbed to the storm. But those conclusions were no 
more than conjectures. For World War II had been 
over for almost two years, and the Burmese coastal area 
was considered clear of mines. As to succumbing to 
the storm, the Sir Harvey Adamson had reported 
strong southeast winds, which meant that they had to be 
. blowing from landward out to sea. If the missing ship 
had been on course and approaching the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, the seas would not have had a chance to build 
up to a height that would have endangered a ship the 
size of the Sir Harvey Adamson. _ | 
Although the strange disappearance of the Sir Har- 
vey Adamson is almost totally ignored by most writers, 
her loss is truly one of the great mysteries and tragedies 
of the sea. But life—even that of 269 persons—comes 
cheap in that part of the world. | 


On the morning of September 22, 1884, the 465-ton 
British navy gunboat Wasp ran onto some rocks near 
Tory Island off the coast of Ireland. In trying to get her 
off, the crew allowed her to founder and slide into deep - 
water. Of her fifty-eight officers and men, only six sur- 
vived, four seamen and two marines. | 

Apparently the admirals of the Royal Navy had no 


fear of one of the oldest superstitions of the sea: itis 


bad luck to name a new ship after one that met a tragic 
end. So, in 1887, a new 715-ton all-steel gunboat with a 
1,000-horsepower steam engine was launched as the 
H.M.S. Wasp. Her 13-knot speed made her one of the 
fastest warships of her day. The 165-foot vessel car- 
- ried a crew of 73 officers and men. She was armed with 
six 4-inch guns and four machine guns. 
Soon after the new Wasp completed her sea trials, 
she was ordered to serve on the China Station and to be 
‘based at Shanghai. On May 21, 1887, the gunboat de- 
_ parted Sheerness for the Orient. Due to her small size 
and limited coal-carrying capacity, the Wasp would re- 
quire several months to make the trip to the Far East. 
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In September she passed through the Malacca Strait 
near the Malay Peninsula and reached Singapore. 

After coaling and taking on fresh provisions, the 
. Wasp departed Singapore for Hong Kong, which was to 
be her last coaling stop before reaching Shanghai. En 
route to her first assignment, she cleared the Singapore 
Strait, entered the South- China Sea, and disappeared 
forever. A month later the Admiralty issued a formal | 
announcement that the Wasp was lost without a trace. 


What is probably the greatest peacetime loss in the 
mysterious waters of the Far East took place in 1854. 
On May 10 of that year, the 642-ton sailing ship Lady 
Nugent sailed from Madras on the southeast coast of 
India. She was transporting 350 troops of the 28th 
Regiment of Madras (native) Light Infantry. Her desti- 
nation was Rangoon. In charge of the infantrymen were 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnstone and four other white 
officers. Also aboard were 20 women and children- 
and 34 crewmen, making a total of 409 including G. C. 
Bannerman, the captain. 

This was an era when England was still at the height 
of its colonialism and was constantly moving troops 
about to put down native uprisings in various parts of 
the world. It was a period in British history when 


“The sun never sets on English soil” was a common — 


expression. The Lady Nugent was transporting the in- 
fantrymen to help put down a Burmese uprising. 

‘The voyage from Madras to Rangoon, a distance of 
about 1,000 miles, should have taken the Lady Nugent 
ten days at the very most. Yet she never arrived at her 
destination, nor was she ever seen or heard from again. 
The Lady Nugent and all 409 souls aboard her had 
vanished. 

Authorities posted the ship as missing ind an- 
nounced that she was probably lost in a typhoon that 


swept the Bay of Bengal two weeks after the Lady ~ 


Nugent had departed Madras. 

- The slowest-sailing ships averaged about 100 miles 
per day. There were no reports of calms or light airs 
in the area during the week preceding the typhoon. 
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Even at 100 miles per day, the troopship should have 
covered 1,400 miles, or 400 miles further than her 
destination. But the Lady Nugent was a fast ship and so 
should have reached Rangoon well before the typhoon 
struck the area. Whatever happened to her and the 409 
persons aboard her could well have occurred before the 
storm hit. In any case, her story adds more fuel to the 
mysterious history of the world’s third-largest ocean. 


Not only have ships disappeared in the Indian 
Ocean, but so have islands. On April 27, 1772, the © 
French explorer Donjon sighted, surveyed, and — 
sketched St. Juan Island. He gave its position as being 
east of Madagascar and south of the Mascarene Archi- 
pelago in the Indian Ocean. Earlier explorers had 
sighted and reported the island at the same location. It 
was on maps and charts. However, no one has been 
able to find the island since 1773. | a 

Down through the years there have been hundreds of 
reports of islands appearing and disappearing. Most of 
‘the reported sightings have been reported in the Indian 
and western Pacific oceans. There is no doubt that the 
vast majority have been the result of volcanic reactions 
or other disturbances on the ocean floor. Many so- 
called new islands have been known for many years, 
_ but no one-ever got around to naming them. Some 
islands that have been reported as having disappeared 
were actually misplaced on maps and charts as a result 
of having been improperly plotted when first dis- 
covered. | | | > 

Only an authenticated appearance of the legendary 
“Flying Dutchman” could be more startling than the 
occurrence experienced by the crew of the SS. 
Khosrou in the Indian Ocean in January 1937. 

_ The story really began back on January 5, 1931. 
The 442-foot Norwegian motorship Tricolor (some 
sources spell it Tricoleur) was en route from Oslo and 
_ other North Sea ports to Yokohama, Japan, with a 

general cargo consisting mostly of chemical products. 
The Tricolor had unloaded some cargo at Colombo, 
Ceylon, and was on the final leg of her voyage to Ja- 
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pan. She would never reach her destination. In fact, she 
only got four miles beyond the sea buoy at Colombo 
when she was ripped apart amidship by a tremendous - 
explosion. The 6,000-ton ship was immediately en- 
gulfed in flames from stem to stern. Within five min- 
utes the Tricolor sank. Thirty-six of the forty-two per- - 


sons aboard her were rescued from liferafts and floating _ | 


debris by the French liner Porthos. Among the missing 
was the Tricolor’s captain, Arthur Wold. a 

On December 20, 1936, the second part of the Tri- | 
color mystery began to unfold. On that day, almost 
five years after the Tricolor blew up, the Khosrou 
departed Calcutta for Bombay. Just behind the Khosrou 
was the S.S. Maimyo, also bound for Bombay. The. 
weather was overcast, a steady drizzle was falling, and 
visibility was limited to less than a mile as the two 
ships headed out to sea. - 

A week later, the Khosrou was off the coast of Cey- 
lon. It was 2:00 A.M., and the third officer, G. E. Rob- 
inson, was in charge of the watch. The captain, who 
had retired to his cabin at midnight, suddenly burst into 
the wheelhouse shouting, “The ship -is in danger of 
running aground! Get someone to take a sounding! 
Quick!” | | 

“But, sir, we’re right on course,” responded the third 

mate. . 
“Take a sounding anyway,” replied the captain. “I 
just had a horrible nightmare that we ran aground.” A — 
sounding: was taken, and it indicated that the ship was- 
in less than thirty fathoms of water (180 feet). The 
course was changed towards deeper water. 

A minute later the radio operator came rushing into 
the wheelhouse and told the captain, “Just picked up a 
message from the Maimyo. She ran aground at ex- 
actly 2:00 A.M.” | 

With dawn’s first light, the Maimyo, hard aground, 
appeared just within the range of the Khosrou’s visi- 
bility. She had run onto an uncharted shoal. “You 
know,” said the Khosrou’s captain, “I dreamt that we 
sailed from Calcutta for Bombay just like we really 
did, and it was raining all of the time like it is now. 
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Then we ran aground, and that woke me. It seemed so 
geal. And the time, too. Two A.M. Just when the 
Maimyo ran aground. That’s quite a coincidence, isn’ 
it?” | | 

The Khosrou continued on to Bombay. From there 
her orders were to return to Calcutta. Although it was — 
the dry season, the monsoonlike rain continued. The 
. Khosrou was steaming along at under five knots. Visi- 
bility was less than a mile. At one-minute intervals, a 
seaman was sounding a siren as a warning to other 
ships that might be just beyond the Khosrou’s range 
of visibility. : | | l 

Somewhere out in the rain there was another ship—. 
an approaching ship, for her siren signals were get- 
ting louder. The Khosrou’s engine was stopped. Each 
blast of the siren was answered by the other ship. Sud- 
denly the other vessel appeared, ghostlike, out of the 
rain, dead ahead. Had the Khosrou not stopped when 
she did, the two ships would have collided. | 

The other vessel was estimated as being no less than 
5,000 tons. As she crossed his ship’s bow, Robinson 
trained his glasses on the vessel. Scanning the ship from 
the bow aft, he could see no one on deck. Training his 
binoculars on the bridge, he saw that it, too, was ‘de- 
serted. But he did notice the name of the ship painted — 
on the side of the bridge: Tricolor. A number of blasts 
of the Khosrou’s whistle failed to bring anyone out on 
the Tricolor’s decks. As the Tricolor disappeared into 
the gloom, the rain stopped. And within minutes the 
afternoon sun began to break through the overcast. For 
the first time in days, the visibility became near per- 
_ fect. But where was the Tricolor? She was nowhere to 
be seen. She should have been no more than a mile or 
two away. But the sea was empty except for the coast- 
line of Ceylon off in.the distance. The officers took 
turns with the glasses, scanning from horizon to hori- 
_ zon, but there was no sign of the other ship. 
-~ As the captain took a bearing on the Khosrou’s po- 
sition, Robinson came out of the chart room, unrolling 

a chart with which to plot the ship’s location. The first | 

mate pointed to a symbol on the chart denoting a sub- 
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merged wreck. Next to the symbol, the chart read, 
“Tricolor, sunk by explosion, 1700, J anuary 5, 1931.” 

“Today’s January 5,” stammered the captain. Just 
then there were two rings of the ship’s bell announcing 
that it was 5:00 P.M., or 1700. 

The chief mate came out of the wheelhouse with the 
ship’s logbook. “Look here, captain,” he said, “this is 
the exact location where we thought we were running 
aground last week. Our sounding lead must have 
landed right on top of the wreck, ’cause the chart 
Shows the water as being fifty fathoms and we got a 
depth of thirty fathoms.” | 

As for the ship with the name Tricolor that the men © 
_ On the bridge of the Khosrou saw six years to the day 
and at the exact hour of the 1931 explosion, it, also, 
could have been a coincidence. There might have been 
another ship named Tricolor heading into Colombo at + 
the time of the sighting. However, a later check. of | 
records revealed that no vessel with the name Tricolor - 
was in the Indian Ocean at all during 1936 or 1937. 
Did the men on the Khosrou imagine what they saw? . 
Or did they really see.a ghost ship that appears over its 
grave on the anniversary of its loss? _ | oO 


One of the most devastating natural explosions ever 
known to man occurred in 1883, when the East Indian 
island of Krakatoa was virtually blown off the map. 
Great tsunamis, or tidal waves, a hundred feet in height 
accounted for many of the 36,380 known dead. Effects 
of the waves were felt around the world. Even tidal 
gauges in the English Channel were affected. Two thou- 
sand miles away in Manila, what people thought was a 
ship offshore signaling with its cannon was actually dis- 
tant reports of the explosion at Krakatoa. The reports 
were heard as far away as Istanbul, Australia, and Ja- 
pan. For months afterwards, atmospheric effects caused 
strange sunrise and sunset conditions around the globe. 

Krakatoa is located in the Sunda Strait, which sepa- 
rates the Java Sea from the Indian Ocean between Java 
and Sumatra. Except for one minor eruption in 1680, 
the island’s volcano had been dormant for thousands of | 
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years: The eruption on August 27, 1883, was pre- 
ceded by a series of tremors and earthquakes. Steam, 
smoke, and gases spewed forth from giant fissures, 
along with rumbling and whistling noises. The ground 
became so hot that people who were barefoot couldn’t 
walk on it. | : T 
= When the salvo began, it was like nothing modern. 
man had ever seen before. Huge pieces of earth a mile 
square were lifted thousands of feet up into the air. 
Large rocks, white hot, were hurled horizontally for 
several miles. Some struck fleeing boats and ships, dis- 
integrating them in an instant. Buildings vanished with- 
out crumbling. TE | 

When it was`over, a 1,000-foot-deep depression 
marked where the 1,400-hundred-foot. volcano had 
stood. All that remained of the island was the south- 
ern edge of the crater. Village after village on Krakatoa 
and nearby islands was wiped out. How many more 
than the 36,380 counted dead died will never be 
known. Nor was there a count of the number of boats 
lost while fleeing the exploding island. 

For years after the explosion on Krakatoa, on dark 
nights just before the monsoon season, native fishermen 
reported seeing a fleet of boats under sail fleeing east- 
ward through the Sunda Strait towards the Java Sea. 
Yet the fleeing fleet would never arrive off Serang, the 
narrowest part of the strait. Supposedly, native craft 
that went out to investigate the ghost fleet were never 
seen again. | 


' The last saga on “the Galloping Ghost of the Java 
Coast” took place in the Sunda Strait. “Galloping 
Ghost” was the nickname given to the American cruiser 
U.S.S. Houston in the opening days of World War II. 
. The Japanese forces, who were victorious over the Al- 
lies in encounter after encounter during the early days 
of World War II, erroneously reported sinking the 
Houston so many times that her crew named their ship 
“the Galloping Ghost of the Java Coast.” The “Rising 
Sun” was sweeping the Indo-Pacific islands like a ma- 
lignancy. The Allied forces were outnumbered, out- 
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gunned, and underequipped. American, Dutch, and 
British ships engaged superior Japanese fleets knowing 
that their chances of victory were slightly more than 
nil. Yet the fighting spirit of the Allies never faltered. 
And the losses of ships and men during the early days 
of the war were not in vain. For their sacrifices paved. 
the way for the eventual Allied victory. “The Galloping 
Ghost of the Java Coast” was one of those ships. | 

On the night of February 28, 1942, the United 
States heavy cruiser Houston and the Australian heavy — 
cruiser _H.M.A.S. Perth were steaming through the 
Sunda Strait. The gallant ships were on a voyage of 
doom. For they were on their way to engage a superior 
Japanese force consisting of no less than three cruisers 
and ten destroyers. Both the Houston and the Perth, 
at sea, were still undergoing repairs to damage re- 
ceived in the previous day’s battle. | 

it was one of the darkest of dark nights as the two | 
ships passed through the strait. Suddenly, six flares | 
appeared bobbing in the water alongside the Houston. 
The yellowish flares resembled the round smoke pots 
used alongside highway construction sites. Those 
aboard the Houston were baffled as to what made the — 
flaming lights appear alongside their ship. If they were 
some new Japanese device for illuminating enemy ships 
at night, they had never been used before. The men on 
deck and in the bridge of the big cruiser were justi- 
fiably concerned, for somewhere out in the darkness was 
the enemy fleet. : 

_ The crews of the two ships had a feeling of relief as 
they passed the last of the six flares. But their relief 
was not to last for long. Minutes later, another cluster of 
burning flares ignited alongside the ships. As each 


. §roup of flares was left astern, another cluster would — 


suddenly flare up alongside the ships. Even after a 
change in course, the fioating flares continued to glow 
alongside the cruisers. Whether or not it was some sort 
of Oriental deviltry, no one knew. The men on the two 
Allied ships were completely baffled by the strange 
phenomenon. Silhouetted by the yellow glow of the | 
flares, the ships were perfect targets. Yet they con- | 


` 
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tinued on course through the Sunda Strait unmolested. 
After a number of anxious moments, the ghoulish- 
looking jack-o’-lanterns were left behind, as the Hous- 
ton and Perth steamed on into the welcome darkness. . 

Just before midnight, after clearing the. strait, the 
Houston and Perth discovered the Japanese fleet lying 
at Banten Bay on Java’s northwest coast. It would be. 
` the understatement of World War II to say that the 
two Allied warships were outnumbered and outgunned. 
For instead of the thirteen Japanese ships that they had 
anticipated, they found themselves engaged in battle 
with no less than sixty-nine Japanese ships. The Hous- 
_ ton and the Perth steamed defiantly into the midst of the 
Japanese fleet with all guns blazing. oo 

At 11:55 P.M. the Perth received a direct hit and 
sank within five minutes. For forty more minutes the 
Houston was able to continue fighting. She received hit 
after hit, sustaining more punishment than her designers 
could ever have anticipated. 

Finally, with her engines dead, her magazines 
flooded, and most of her guns out of action, “the Gal- 
loping Ghost of the Java Coast” began listing heavily 
to the starboard. As Captain Rooks was giving the 
order to abandon ship, he was instantly killed by a 
piece of shrapnel tearing through his chest. 

The two heroic Allied cruisers did not go down in 
vain. For they took with them to the bottom of the 
Java Sea four Japanese ships. The Houston also dam- 
- aged twelve other enemy vessels to the extent that 
most of them were put out of action for months to. 
come. Survivors from the Houston and the Perth who 
were not machine-gunned in the water by the Japs, 
spent the rest of the war in POW camps, and it was not 
until their release that the full story of “the Galloping 
Ghost of the Java Coast” was told. | 

After the Japanese surrender in 1945, Allied officers 
examining the enemy’s weaponry files could find noth- 
ing pertaining to a device that even remotely resembled 
a floating yellow flare that would light up at the ap- 
proach of an enemy ship. However, back in 1883, dur- 
ing and right after the explosion of Krakatoa, there 
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were reports of small masses of floating substances in 
the Sunda Strait. These floating objects were said to 
give off a dull yelow flame. 


The mysterious Indian Ocean has taken its toll of 
aircraft under both explained and unexplained circum- 
stances. One of the earliest and best-known air occur- 
rences took place in 1935. 

Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith had been knighted for 
his aviation feats. He had been instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Australian National Airways; he had pushed 
for an airmail service between Australia and New Zea- 
land; and with his copilot, P. G. Taylor, he had been | 
the first aviator to fly from Australia to the United 
States. His airplane, a Lockheed Altair called the Lady 
Southern Cross, was renowned in the world of aviation. 
But Sir Charles wasn’t satisfied with what he had al- 
ready accomplished in the history of aviation. He 
wanted to make one more flight. 

On November 6, 1935, Kingsford-Smith took off 
from Lympne, Kent, England, in the Lady Southern 
Cross in an attempt to break the England-to-Australia 
speed record. Before taking off, he announced that it 
was to be his farewell long-distance flight. For his 
navigator he chose an old friend, Tom Pethybridge. 

The Lady Southern Cross streaked across Europe 

and India. After fueling. and checking out the plane in 
Calcutta, Kingsford-Smith took off and climbed sky- 
ward out over the Bay of Bengal towards the Andaman 
Sea, the Malacca Strait, and Singapore, where he was 
to refuel. 
-~ According to the time the Lady Southern Cross had 
made up to this point in the flight, it was apparent that ~ 
Kingsford-Smith was about to establish a new air speed 
record from England to Australia. © 

Singapore awaited the aviators. A hero’s welcome 
was already being planned in Australia. The rest of the 
world listened to their radios. But the Lady Southern 
Cross never arrived in Singapore. There was no word 
from the fliers. A search took place that covered all of 
the waters and adjacent jungles between the crown 
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colony. and Calcutta. But no trace of the Lady South- 
ern Cross or its occupants was ever found. As he had 
predicted, Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith had truly made 
his farewell long-distance flight—out over the Indian 
Ocean. x 








The Devil's Sea 


- During the question-and-answer sessions that follow my 
lectures, I am almost invariably asked whether or not 
the Devil’s Triangle is the most mysterious area of water 
in the world. Quite often someone in the audience will 
shout out, “Hey, isn’t there someplace near Japan 
where the same thing happens?” 

My. answer is “Yes, there is an area off the east coast 
of Japan that is also a sea of mystery.” My answer 
refers to the Devil’s Sea. The Devil’s Sea is bounded 
by the southeast coast of Japan, the northern tip of 
=- Luzon in the Philippines, and Guam. Climatically, the 
Devil’s Triangle and the Devil’s Sea are very much 
alike. Both areas are known for their sudden and vio- 
lent storms. Both are located approximately the same 
number of degrees north of the equator. They are longi- 
tudinally close to being half a world apart. The oceans’ 
floor under both bodies of water is scarred with some 
of the world’s deepest undersea trenches. Probably the 
most striking sameness in the two places is in compass | 
variation (the number of degrees that the compass 
points away from true north towards the magnetic 
North Pole). Off the southeast coast of Japan and off 
the east coast of Florida, for all practical purposes, the 
compass points to the true north. At all other longi- 
tudes at that latitude, the compass varies away from 
the true north as much as twenty-five degrees or more. 
This is quite important to navigators, who have to take 
it into consideration when determining where they are 
and where they are heading. Also, in both places nu- » 
merous ships and planes disappear without a trace. 

Anthropologically, the Devil’s Sea and the Devil’s 
Triangle are a world apart. The land masses in the Tri- 
angle contain only a very small number of the original 
inhabitants. However, in the Pacific’s counterpart, with 
a few exceptions, the inhabitants are nearly all native to 
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the area. The islanders in the Devil’s Triangle depend 
almost exclusively on tourism for their economy, 
whereas islanders in the Devil’s Sea depend on the sea 
for their livelihood. Thus, in the area known as the 
Devil’s Sea there are more boats and they spend more 
time at sea. This could well account for the fact that a 
- greater number of vessels disappear there. 

Japanese who earn their living from the sea accept 
the mysteries of the sea as a way of life. Their folklore 
is permeated with stories of sea monsters, demons, 
ghost ships, and other strange things. . 

On September 18, 1952, when the fishing vessel 
Myojin Maru 11 returned to port, her entire crew swore 
they had witnessed an island rising up out of the sea 
320 miles south of Tokyo. Their statements drew con- 
siderable attention, and within a few days three re- 
search vessels, the Shikine, the Shimyo Maru and the 
Kaiyo Maru 5, were en route to the site of the strange 
new island. : | | . 

On September 23, the scientists aboard the Shimyo 
Maru made dramatic instrument recordings of a sub- 
marine volcano exploding northeast of the Bonin Is- 
lands. On the sea’s surface, they observed a yellow 
vapor rising from the ocean near two projections of 
newly exposed rock that rose out of the water. The > 
newly discovered volcano was named Myojin-shoo. 
Exploring the area with the Shimyo Maru was the 
Shikine. The third ship, the Kaiyo Maru 5, a fishery 
research vessel, was still en route to the locale. She had 
not yet established radio contact with the first two 
ships. When the Kaiyo Maru 5 didn’t arrive on the 
twenty-fourth, the other two ships, thinking she had 
turned around, headed back to port, ` 

When they arrived back in Tokyo, they learned that 
the Kaiyo Maru 5 had sailed from there on September 
21 and had not been seen or heard from since. Scores of 
ships and aircraft immediately set out to search for 
the missing research vessel. | 

„After days of searching, vestiges of wreckage coated 
with a strange substance were found and identified as 
pieces. of the missing vessel. The flotsam. was taken to 
Tokyo, where laboratory tests disclosed that the 
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strange coating on the shattered planks was pumice 
flakes. Further study showed these to be identical to 
scrapings taken from rock specimens collected from 
the volcano Myojin-shoo. Investigators on the fact- 
finding board set up by the government of Japan con- 
cluded, conjecturally, that the Kaiyo Maru 5 had been — 
totally “destroyed by an underwater explosion as she sat 
directly over the submarine volcano Myojin-shoo. Aside . 
from the few planks, no other trace of the ship or those. 
aboard it was found. 

Three years later another research ship, the Shihyo 
Maru, was taking soundings along the Myojin Reef, 
near where the Kaiyo Maru 5 had disappeared, when 
some strange unexplained fate overwhelmed her. For 
the Shihyo Maru, too, was never heard from again. 
Even though an extensive search was carried out, no 
` trace of the vessel was found. In fact, an investigation 
disclosed that during the three-year period between the 
times when the two research ships vanished, no less 
than nine other ships an in the same eee 
area. 


The number of aircraft that have vanished over the 
Devil’s Sea is unknown. On occasion aircraft seem to 
_ disappear in cycles. Such was the case during the month 
- Of March 1957. | 

A United States Air Force KB-50 tanker with a 
crew of eight took off from Tokyo on March 12 en 
- route to Wake Island. Its route would take the big fuel- _ 
ing plane directly over the Devil’s Sea during a portion _ 
of its flight. After leaving Tokyo, the tanker was never 
seen again. A massive air-sea search was organized. 

But as the ships and planes returned to their bases, 
each gave the same report—‘“Results Negative.” Or 
rather, all but one gave that report. A United States 
Navy Invader carrying a crew of five was searching an 
area northeast of Okinawa for the missing air force 
plane when it, too, without so much as a distress signal, 
vanished on March 15. A new search got under way, 
- but it, too, was futile. Thirteen airmen had disappeared 
in four days. But there was more to come. 

A United States mney air transport plane that had 
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taken off from Travis Air Force Base, California, on 
. March 22, 1957, was nearing the coast of Japan. | 
Aboard the big. C-97 were sixty-seven crew and pas- 
sengers. Her last radioed. position was given as two hun- 
dred miles out from Tokyo. Everything was going well 
according to the message. If things were going well 
aboard the plane, it would not be so for long. The air- 
craft with all sixty-seven aboard was never seen or 
heard from again. That brought the number of persons 
lost in aircraft disappearances over the Devil’s Sea in 
March 1957 to eighty. | 

Just as various agencies of the United States govern- 
ment deny the occurrence of strange happenings in 
the Devil’s, or Bermuda, Triangle, so Japanese authori- 
ties refuse to concede that mysterious happenings are 
taking place in the Devil’s Sea. Nevertheless, disappear- 
ances continue to occur. — ~ 

From the time when man first put to sea in a dugout, | 
no craft has graced the surface of the sea as magnifi- 
cently as the nineteenth-century clipper ship. Those 
greyhounds of the sea were a sight to behold; with top- 
gallants, royals, skysails, and studding sails all pulling, 
the clipper ships appeared to be things created by na- 
ture, rather than by man. They were built primarily for 
one thing—speed. Some of their names will never be 
forgotten—Flying Cloud, Rainbow, Sea Witch, Ther- 
mopylae, Cutty Sark, Maintaining a speed of fourteen 
or fifteen knots was not unusual for the clipper ships. 
And under-certain conditions, some of those beautiful 
sailing machines could do twenty. Even today, there 
are steam- and diesel-propelled ships plying the seas 
that are unable to attain the port-to-port speeds made 
by the average clipper ship. . | 

The clipper Caliph was built to challenge the records 
established by the Cutty Sark and the Thermopylae. 
In October of 1869, the Caliph sailed from her home 
port in England on her maiden voyage to the Far East 
to participate in the China trade. She was considered 
fast even in light airs. However, in order to cope with 
calms, she was equipped with what was probably his- 
tory’s first outboard motor—an eight-horsepower motor 
with two small propellers that could be lowered over the 
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ship’s side to drive the 215-foot vessel along at two and 
a half knots. The Caliph’s passage to China was un- 
eventful. 

Early in 1870, the Caliph sailed from Foochow, 
China, via the Pacific for New York with a cargo of tea. 
The weather was good, and there were no reports of any 
storms. She sailed past the Ryukyu Islands and out into — 
the Devil’s Sea. Then the clipper ship Caliph disap- 
peared without a trace, before the world could find out 
whether or not she could beat the Cutty Sark and the 
Thermopylae. OF 

On November 23, 1921, a large wooden schooner 
with a 223-foot-long hull of clipper ship proportions | 
sailed from Kishiro. with a cargo of coal bound for 
Tshihama. The vessel, the Bansei Maru 10, was never 
seen again. A few months later, on February 14, 1922, 
another large schooner, the Kibi Maru 1, also loaded 
with coal, sailed from Muroran for Yokohama. She was 
never heard from again. 

In November 1923, the Japanese government-owned 
railroad ferry Iki Maru disappeared somewhere off the 
- southeast coast of Japan. One year later, the antiquated — 
44-year-old steamship Kagawa Maru put to sea from 
Muroran with a cargo of coal destined for Kamaishi.. 
She, too, became a victim of the Devil’s Sea. pi 

Japanese ships have not been the only ones whose 
fate has been sealed in the Devil’s Sea. The cargo ship 
Elkton, flying the United States flag, departed Shanghai 
on December 30, 1926, for New York. The last known 
position of the S.S. Elkton before she vanished, accord- 
ing to her owners, Lykes Brothers, was 14 degrees 
north latitude and 136 degrees east longitude—in the 
Devil’s Sea. | 

For some reason coal-carrying ships seem to rate high 
on the preferred list of vessels vanishing in the Devil’s | 
Sea. On March 10, 1928, the Kashin Maru, laden with . 
a cargo of coal, was seen by a lighthouse keeper off 
Cape Inubo, on the southeast coast of Japan. And that 
was the last sight anyone ever had of that ship. The 
` Banyei Maru, also carrying a cargo of coal, managed to 
send out an SOS while en route from Muroran to Saiko- 
shiu on February 19, 1934. But that was the last signal - 
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ever received from the steamer. No wreckage or JONER 
were ever found. 


As in the Devil’s Triangle, the bulk of the disap- 
pearances in the Devil’s Sea seem to occur during the 
winter months. Scores of aircraft have terminated their 
flights far short of their destinations, and hundreds of 
vessels have never returned from sea. The victims range 
from military craft to tiny sampans from obscure fish- 
ing villages. Great believers in the supernatural, the 
Japanese have expressed a number of far-out theories 
concerning the disappearances. Most of their ideas have 
been passed down from generation to generation for so 
many years that they have become established legends. 
Inasmuch as this is a nonfiction book, legends and 
myths will be kept at a minimum, and the emphasis 
will be on facts. And not all facts about the Devil’s Sea 
center on ships and planes disappearing. For other | 
strange happenings also occur in those waters. 

“The Galloping Ghost of Nansei Shoto” was the 
name aptly applied to a strange radar phenomenon 
witnessed by American sailors during World War II. 
The “ghost” was particularly prevalent in the area of. 
Okinawa. During the pre-invasion strikes against that 
island early in 1945, radarmen on United States war- 
ships would occasionally pick up a large, slowly mov-. 
ing object less than one hundred miles southeast of 
Okinawa. Combat air patrols from the carrier force 
would be dispatched to the area. As the planes neared 
the “target,” the radar image would become fuzzy. And 
before the planes were within seeing distance, the image 
would vanish altogether. This was a frequent occur- 
rence, and it always took place near the same coordi- 
nates. The only thing known about the phenomenon 
was that that neither the Allies nor the Japanese had 
anything that might have been creating the radar ap- 
parition. | 

It is over thirty years since radarmen on United 
States Navy ships sailed the waters of the Devil’s Sea. 
But still, today, an occasional ship or aircraft will report 
having picked up on its Ta “the Galloping Ghost of 
Nansei Shoto.” 
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Much of the area of the Devil’s Sea is vast and empty, 
offering little in the way of safety for a vessel that might 
encounter one of the great typhoons that are so preva- 
lent in these waters. In the Atlantic, or even in the 
Devil’s Triangle, a hurricane that attains a wind velo- 
city of 150 miles per hour is classed as a dangerous 


killer storm. They occur, luckily, only on rare occa- 


sions. But in the western Pacific, storms with sustained 


~ winds in excess of 200 miles per hour are not rare. 


In fact, the greatest ocean storm ever encountered by 
a fleet of warships occurred in the Devil’s Sea. In | 
over five hundred years of naval history, no fleet had 
ever faced winds such as those that roared down on the 
United States Navy’s Third Fleet under the command 
of Admiral William F. “Bull” Halsey on December 17 
and 18, 1944. It inflicted more damage on ships of the 
United States Navy than any enemy action since the 
‘sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. It was as though Japan’s 
legendary “divine winds” were on the rampage. It was 
a storm such that very few of those caught in it ever 
expected to survive. As long as there is a United States 
Navy, that storm will be remembered. 

It was the greatest war fleet ever assembled, fresh — 
‘from its greatest victory. But the victory had been over 
other humans and their man-made machines of war. 

Sunday, December 17, 1944, dawned gray and fore- 
boding—choppy seas, gusty winds, rain squalls, and 
ships in need of fuel. The ships of the Third Fleet 
pitched and rolled as they pounded their way to a ren- 
dezvous with a convoy of twenty-four big fleet oilers. — 
The operation seemed but a respite after the Battle of 
the Philippines. 

Heaving destroyers, which toss in any but the smooth- 
est of seas, were gyrating wildly as fuel lines from 
sluggish tankers with decks awash were dragged across 
cascading seas of white water and onto their pendu- 
lating decks. But there would be no fueling operations 
_ that day. Some destroyers managed to get several hun- 
dred gallons before the fuel lines tore from their flanges. 
Other ships never managed to get fuel lines aboard. 
Most never even made it close enough to the plunging 
tankers to get a heaving line across. The light carrier — 
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San Jacinto managed to get 172,000 gallons (not much 
for a large ship of war) from the tanker Monongahela 
before ruptured fuel hoses covered men in the fueling 
detail with oil. Even big battleships like the New Jersey 
‘were pitching too much to transfer fuel to their escort- 
_ ing destroyers. | 7 | 

_. Although the winds were only twenty-six knots, the 
seas were tremendous, having been building up for 
days. Visibility was over five miles. The howling winds 
had no effect on the 82-degree temperature. The barom- 
eter was 29.74 and falling. | : , 

Throughout that day and into the following night, 
the tempest continued to build up. Some of the ships 
were unable to maintain their stations, for how does one 
steer a vessel when the rudders and propellers are out 
of the water as often as they are in it? As dawn broke 
on the eighteenth, it was clear that the great fleet lay 
directly in the path of a great typhoon. Life was all but 
impossible for the men of that fleet. Old sea dogs who’d 
been to sea for over thirty years and had never ex- 
perienced seasickness before were too miserable to wipe 
the vomit from the front of their shirts. 
- Imagine riding on the wildest of the wildest neck- 
snapping amusement-park rides, only with the motion 
multiplied tenfold, and at the same time trying to carry 
out your shipboard duties—duties that might well save 
your life. Your stomach feels as though it has torn loose 
from whatever was holding it in place in your body. 
Shipmates are bloodied and bruised from being 
slammed against bulkheads and machinery. A driving 
wave crushes an enclosed five-inch gun mount on a 
_. destroyer, giving it the appearance of a buckled-up beer 
can. An ankle-deep mixture of seawater, blood,- and 
vomit fills the ships’ passageway. _ — 

At 0800, the barometer read 27.30, one of the lowest 

readings ever recorded. Sustained winds were in excess 
of 124 knots. Aboard some of the destroyers it was no 
longer “One hand for the ship and one hand for your- 
self!” It was “Both hands for yourself!” No man in that 
fleet had ever before experiencéd such a storm. The 
-Devil’s Sea had gone berserk. 7300 = 
Reports came in from various ships to Halsey’s flag- 
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ship, the New Jersey. From the destroyer Dewey, 
DD349: “Lost steering! Radar shorted out!” From the 
escort carrier Altahama: “Mobile crane in hangar deck 
broken loose! Rolling wildly, smashing everything in its 
path, including planes!” From the aircraft carrier Wasp: 
“Life raft off port beam. Appears to have three persons 
aboard!” From the aircraft carrier Independence: “Man 
overboard!” From the aircraft carrier Monterey: 
“Planes broken loose, and fire in hangar deck!” From 
‘the carrier Kwajalein: “Steering control lost!” From the 
battleship Wisconsin: “Kingfisher catapult plane washed 
overboard!” From the escort carrier Rudyard Bay: 
“Dead in the water!” From the escort carrier Cape Es- — 
perance: “Fire on flight deck!” From an unidentified 
ship: “Fuel running low!” From the carrier San Jacinto: 
“Planes on hangar deck torn loose, sliding across deck 
with each roll of ship, Damage severe!” Again, from the 
carrier Monterey: “Fire room one and two abandoned 
due to heavy smoke from hangar deck! Ammunition — 
being dumped overboard! Gas vapor explosion, three 
dead!” And from the destroyer Dewey: “Out of control! 
Losing lube oil suction! Rolling forty to fifty degrees! 
Radar out! Many injured! Engines stopped! Main 
Switchboard shorted out from seawater! All electric 
power gone! Taking aboard thousands of gallons of ` 
water! Bucket brigades trying to save ship! Bulkheads 
being stove in!” The men aboard the U.S.S. Dewey 
were fighting for their lives. 

Then came a message from the destroyer Monaghan, 
DD354, a veteran of every major battle in the Pacific 
from Pearl Harbor to the Philippines: “Am dead in the 
_ water! Bearing 225, 1400 yards!” That was the last 
_ message ever received from the Monaghan. She took a 
_ roll of seventy degrees, lay over on her side, and settled 
beneath the frothing white water. Of her crew of 262 
only 6 survived. l 
_ The US.S. Spence, DD512, her 60,000-horsepower 

steam turbines dead, slid into a trough between two 
mountainous waves and was never seen again; 317 of- 
ficers and men went down with her. ) 

The typhoon was scattering the fleet about the storm- 
tossed ocean. The fury of the Devil’s Sea made the 
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‘men aboard the ships forget that they had been fighting ` 
a war. The Dewey, rolling like an inverted pendulum, 
lay over eighty degrees on her starboard beam. That 
‘was only ten degrees from lying horizontally, on her 
side: Tons of green and white water poured into her 
stacks, ventilation ducts, and other openings. Men 
prayed, some for the first time in their lives. Others 
cursed. Some were too busy hanging onto whatever 
they could grab hold of to do anything else. Men aboard. 
other ships within visibility range of the Dewey 
watched in awe as they waited for the destroyer to | 
slide beneath the surface. But slowly, ever so slowly, 
the Dewey began to return to upright—recovering from 
what was probably the greatest roll ever taken by a 
ship. | | | 
Like her sister ships, the destroyer Hull, DD350, 
which was carrying mail for the fleet, was also strug- 
gling for survival. Depth charges had torn loose from 
their racks and were being slammed about the ship’s 
afterdeck. She heaved her bow up out of the water, 
settled back down, and rolled over on her side. The 
force of the wind held the Hull down on her beam 
ends so long that tons and tons of water cascaded into 
her innards. Slowly. she settled from sight, down into 
the peace of the depths. The war was over for the USS 
Hull and 202 of the men who had served aboard her. 

By mid-afternoon the barometer showed a slight rise, 
and the winds began to diminish to around eighty knots. 
- But still the great typhoon raged on. Before the storm — 
was over, almost 800 officers and men from Admiral 
Halsey’s fleet would perish. | | 

Because of the fire, smoke, and fumes that were per- 
meating the Monterey’s lower decks, a number of men 
aboard her retreated out onto the flight deck, where 
the storm’s winds tore at everything that offered the 
least resistance. But at least the air out there was 
breathable. Five of the men lost their footing and went 
sliding athwartships across the flight deck and into the 
savage sea. A number had close calls. | 

One sailor recalled the scene years later: “I lost my 
footing and slid across the deck—heading straight for 
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the ocean. There was the ocean directly beneath me 
and coming up fast. I put my heels out and luckily 
hit the the little steel rim that surrounds the flight deck. 

It slowed my slide. I spun over on my stomach and 
luckily dropped over the edge onto the cat walk below.” 
That sailor survived to become the thirty-eighth presi- 
dent of the United States—Gerald R. Ford. So the fury. 

of the Devil’s Sea almost changed the course of history . 
for the United States on December 18, 1944. _ 


September 24, 1942, was a day of grief for the 
Japanese, for on that day, during the Battle of the Solo- 
mons, they lost seventy-seven out of eighty airplanes 
that had engaged in the combat. It was a day of tragedy 
for Japan. It was the battle that turned the tide of the | 
air war over the Pacific. | 

Exactly ten years earlier, on September 24, 1932, the 
Japanese had suffered another day of tragedy i in the air, 
Three Japanese aviators, pilot Eiichiro Baba, navigator 
- Kiyoshi Homma, and radioman Tomoyoshi Ishita, took 
off from the beach at Sabishiro, Japan, with the inten- 
tion of flying from Tokyo to San Francisco. They would 
‘be the second crew, and the first Orientals, to do so. — 
They were preceded by two Americans, Hugh Herndon 
and Clyde Pangborn, whose plane was to vanish later 
over the Atlantic. l 

The three Japanese airmen and their Junkers air- 
craft, the Japan-American, flew out over the Devil’s 
Sea and disappeared forever. 

Although some governmental agencies—both Japa- 
nese and American—and a fact-distorting writer or 
two tend to discredit any mention of mysteries occur- 
ring in the Devil’s Sea and even to deny the ‘existence 
of such an area in that part of the world, the facts speak 
for themselves. The J apanese Maritime Safety Agency 
issued a paper in 1973 giving the following statistics 
concerning lost fishing vessels: 


1968... .521 fishing vessels went missing. 
1970. . . .435 fishing vessels went missing. 
1972... .471 fishing vessels went missing. 
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All of the above-mentioned disappearances occurred in 
Japanese waters. No matter how skeptical one may feel 
about whether or not the Devil’s Sea is a sea of mystery, 
he cannot deny that there are unusual things going on 
out there. o 

Because of typhoons, undersea volcanos, submarine 
earthquakes, “the Galloping Ghost of Nansei Shoto,” 
_ human error, mechanical malfunctions, structural fail- 
ure, or perhaps something beyond all comprehension, 
ships and planes continue to vanish in that mysterious 
part of the Pacific called the Devil’s Sea, | 


, 





g 


Australasia 


On the anne of August 10, 1967, an Australian navy 
_ destroyer was riding at anchor in Jervis Bay on the 
‘southeast coast of Australia. Two of the ship’s frogmen 
went over the side as part of a routine nighttime 
antisabotage exercise. The two divers, J. T. Hales and 
K. J. Hislop, were never seen again. No trace of them or 
their equipment was ever found. Searchers could find 
no sign whatsoever as to the fate that befell the two 
divers beneath the dark waters that night. 

Although tragic, what you have just read may not 
sound any more mysterious than incidents involving 
scuba divers in other parts of the world. All divers 
are subject to more hazards beneath the surface than 
boaters are on the surface. But the incident involving _ 
‘frogmen Hales and Hislop is just a mere morsel of an 
_ appetizer in regard to the many strange and unex- 
plainable occurrences that have taken place in the-wa- 
ters of Australasia. 

The seas “down under” could well be classed as the 
“sleeper” of mysterious bodies of water around the 
world. Although the Devil’s, or Bermuda, Triangle has 
gained considerable notoriety as having more disap- 
pearances of ships, planes, and yachts than any other 
sector of the seas, it is in reality barely a close second 
to the southern Pacific waters known as Australasia. 
These waters include Australia, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, New Caledonia, Tasmania, the New Hebrides, 
the Solomons, the Fiji group, and thousands of islands 
and atolls stretching as far east as the Tonga group and 
the International Date Line. The waters down under 
vary from some of the coldest to the warmest on earth. 
_ Sudden storms develop under clear skies. Cannibalism 
is still practiced in some of the remoter regions. And 


beneath the waters down there lurk death and terror; 5 i 


creatures varying from tiny, deadly sea wees to great | 
163 
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white sharks measuring over thirty feet thrive in Aus- 
tralasia. Some of the greatest sea and land battles of 
World War II were fought in the area. Weather and cli- 
matic conditions in some parts of Australasia are near- 
ly identical to those in the Devil’s Triangle. Also, 
Australasia has passing through it the only meridian 
outside of the Triangle where the compass points to the 
true north without any variation created by the mag- 
netic pole. . 

Some people refer to it as the “tomorrow land.” For if 
a person traveling from east to west crosses the 180th 
meridian at exactly midnight, he will virtually lose a full 
twenty-four-hour day from his life. That is a phenome- 
non that can be explained by almost any high school 
: geography student. But other phenomena occurring in 
the waters of Australasia defy all explanation. It is a 
place where a ship can be swallowed up forever by an 
island, where ships return after officially being listed 
as “lost at sea,” and where missing mariners turn up 
alive as much as a year and a half after they’ve vanished 
without a trace. If you, reader, have any doubt as to — 
which is the most mysterious area of all among the 
oceans and seas, then, my friend, read on. 

Like the Devil’s Triangle, Australasia has had a num- 
ber of just plain disappearances. In 1842, the twelve- 
year-old, 350-ton whaling ship Harriet, Captain Barker 
commanding, sailed from Sydney bound for the Micro- 
nesian Islands. She was never heard from after that. 
However, eighteen months later, Captain Hammer of 

_the whaler Sussex reported that the Harriet had called 

in at Ualan in the Caroline Islands, where a party from 
© the ship went ashore for wood and water. The natives 
greeted them in a cordial manner. However, when the 
men were readying their boats to return to the ship, 
the natives killed them all. 

Aboard the Harriet, only five men remained. They 
had been left aboard to look after the ship. When the 
natives headed out to the ship, the Harriet’s five re- 
maining crewmen fied in one of the whaleboats and were 
never seen again. The ship was looted and burned by 
the natives. The Harriet’s entire. crew was lost. How 
Captain Hammer came across his “facts” concerning the 
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Harriet has never been explained. It hardly seems like- 
ly that even if the twenty-two men ashore were sur- 
prised and overwhelmed by the natives those still on 
the ship would flee in a small boat when aboard the 
Harriet they had arms, harpoons, lances, and flensing 
knives. Chances are that the Harriet encountered some 
other fate—probably as bad, possibly even worse. 

Of the numerous ships that have disappeared in the 


_ . waters of the southwest Pacific, there is the probability 


that some of the vessels, or at least those aboard them, 
did actually fall victim to savages. In 1858, the 500- 
ton emigrant ship St. Paul was cast onto-a reef near | 
the Russell Islands in the Solomon group. She had been 

_ €n route from Hong Kong to Sydney and was carrying 
327 Chinese coolies to be used as laborers in Australia. 
The voyage had been uneventful until the night of Sep- 
tember 30, when she grounded. Aware that there was 
no chance of salvaging the St. Paul, the captain and 
eight men set off in a lifeboat to seek help. 

On October 15, the nine men were picked up by the 
schooner Prince of Denmark, which conveyed them to 
Noumea, New Caledonia. They sailed from Noumea 
aboard the steamship Styx, which took them back to 
the Russell Islands and the grounded St. Paul. As they 
boarded the hulk, they were met by the grisly scene of 
the remains of the crew and, with one exception the 
Chinese passengers. Papuan headhunters had attacked 
the hulk, and after overpowering the defenders, had 
killed and eaten them. One Chinaman survived by 
hiding in a closet. Thus, the possibility that canni- 
balism may account for some of the disappearances in 
Australasia does exist, and probably it did occur on 
rare occasions. | 

While most of the world was watching the war be- 
tween the states in America during the early 1860s, 
Australia was having a serious epidemic of gold fever. 
Gold had been discovered down under, and everyone on 
that continent was trying to get to the goldfields to 
start digging. It was from that gold rush that Australian 
soldiers derived the nickname “digger.” The richest 
strikes were on the South Island of New Zealand. | 

In October 1862, the small paddle-wheel steamer 
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Citizen left Melbourne for Dunedin in southern New 
Zealand, from where the prospectors aboard would 
head inland to the fields. The Citizen, loaded to capaci- 
ty with miners, mules, and mining equipment, was run- 
ning regularly between the two ports on a weekly 
_ schedule. But this time she never reached her destina- 
tion. No trace of the Citizen or those aboard her was 
ever found. | 

_ Dunedin was one of New Zealand’s leading seaports, 
so it was only appropriate to name a ship after that 
city. The 241-foot full-rigged iron ship Dunedin made | 
maritime history in 1882 when she transported the 
first cargo of frozen meat from Auckland, New Zealand, 
to England. The meat was kept frozen by refrigerating 
machinery on board the vessel. That voyage by the 
Dunedin established New Zealand as one of the leading 
meat-exporting countries. And the ship was probably 
one of the few in her day aboard which the crew was 
well fed. | _ 

On March 20, 1890, the 1,300-ton Dunedin finished 
loading a cargo of meat at Oamaru and departed for 
London. Aboard were thirty-four crewmen in- 
cluding Captain A. F. Roberts. The Dunedin never 
reached London; nor was she seen or heard from again 
after sailing from New Zealand and out into the vast 
South Pacific. pa E 

Most people, when they hear the words South Pacific, 
think of the Broadway musical or of United States 

marines stormińg ashore under heavy fire on some Jap- 
held island under the command of John Wayne. Most of 
the South Pacific consists of a broad empty expanse of 
open sea through which a ship can voyage for weeks 
without sighting another vessel or land. Old-time sailors 
often referred to it as the world’s loneliest waters. Yet, 
almost every sailing ship voyaging from Australia or 
New Zealand to Europe or America plied those waters. 
Although wild prevailing winds raged through the ap- 
propriately named “Roaring Forties,” more often than 
not the sailing ship. masters preferred this route, where 
the winds blew consistently from west to east. Some of 
the old sailing ships logged over four hundred miles on 
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a single day’s run; that is better than some modern 
steam and motor ships can do in those waters today. 
The 1,200-ton square-rigger Marlborough was an- 
other early refrigerated ship. Under the command of. _ 
Captain Hird, with a crew of twenty-nine and one 
passenger, the Marlborough sailed from Lyttelton, New 
Zealand, for London on January 11, 1890. Her cargo 
consisted of frozen meat and wool. Two days out, the 
228-foot ship was sighted and spoken to by another 
ship. That was the last that was ever seen of the Marl- 
borough. But it was not the last that was known about 
her. For a most baffling clue did turn up some time 
later, a clue that made the mystery even more intrigu- 
ing. (The discovery of this clue is detailed in the chap- 
ter on the terrible capes.) | 


At longitude 160 degrees east and latitude 55 de- 
grees south lies Macquarie Island. It is one of the most 
forlorn islands in the world’s loneliest ocean. It is the 
last landfall for ships sailing from Australia or New 
Zealand to Antarctica. In April 1890, a small expedi- 
tion consisting of nine men and one woman (the wife of 
Mr. Mellish, the expedition’s leader) landed on Mac- 
quarie Island to establish a seal-hunting base. They 
took with them supplies for six months. 

In December of that same year, there was some con- 
cern about their safety. People feared that they might 
be facing starvation and possible disaster. On Decem- 
ber 24, a steam vessel chartered by the New Zealand 
government sailed from Invercargill, New Zealand’s 
southernmost city, for Macquarie. The Kakanui was a 
well-founded ship. Although she was small, only eighty- 
three tons and ninety-eight feet long, she had been 
built, in 1879, especially for relief service in those wa- 
ters. | 

The weather en route to the island was rough but 
typical of summer seas in that area (the seasons are re- 
versed south of the equator). Captain Best brought the 
Kakanui into Lusitania Bay of Macquarie Island on 
January 3, 1891. James Stevens, the government agent 
aboard the vessel, went ashore and found the expedi- _ 
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tion members in good health. However, he suggested 
that they leave the island at once. Mr. and Mrs. Mell- 
ish, having established a residence on the island, de- 
cided to remain behind on the bleak island. Supplies 
were brought ashore for the Mellishes, and the eight 
sealers with their belongings and the bales of seal- 
skins they had gathered were taken aboard the Kaka- 
nui. The steamer left that same day. The eight sealers 
brought the number aboard to nineteen. Mr. and Mrs. 
= Mellish stood atop a hill and watched the Kakanui 
steam away until only a wisp of smoke remained on 
the horizon. ; | 
On January 22, New Zealand officials, concerned that 
the Kakanui was almost a week overdue, dispatched 
another government-owned steamer, the Hinemoa, un- 
der the command of Captain Fairchild, to seek the over- 
due Kakanui. When the Hinemoa reached Macquarie 
Island, the Mellishes informed Captain Fairchild that 
everything aboard the Kakanui had appeared to be all 
right when the ship put out to sea. There had been no 
mention of any mechanical problems or bad weather. 
The search area included the Bounty, Antipodes, 
and Chatham islands. However, no wreckage or bodies 
- from the Kakanui were found. The search operation 
was suspended on March 11, 1891. At an inquiry held 
-at Dunedin in April, it was decided that in lieu of any 
other evidence, the Kakanui must have gone down in a 
storm—yes, in lieu of any other evidence. 


The iron bark Timaru sailed from Lyttleton, New 
Zealand, on August 16, 1902, bound for Kaipara, New 
Zealand, with a general cargo. Captain Johnson knew 
a the waters of New Zealand and his 120-foot vessel 
well. | 

On the morning of August 24, the square-rigger was 
sighted by the schooner Morning Light in the Cook 
Strait, the body of water that separates the north and 
south islands of New Zealand. Nothing more was ever 
seen of the Timaru and her eleven-man crew; some- 
where within sight of the North Island of New Zealand, 
she vanished. | | 
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The three-masted schooner Toroa was well known in 
New Zealand waters at the turn of the century. The 110- 
foot vessel was under the command of Captain O. 
Jarman when she left Greymouth on August 10, 1903, 
for a coastal voyage north to Wanganui on the North Is- 
land. Her cargo consisted of 205 tons of coal and 5 tons 
of building bricks. However, the latter were never used 
- for construction and the coal was never burned, for the — 
164-ton schooner and: its seven-man crew were never 
heard from again. . | | 


In Greek mythology, Nemesis is the goddess of ven- 
geance. That was also the name of an Australian tramp 
steamer that put out to sea from Newcastle, New South 
Wales, on July 8, 1904. Her cargo was coal destined for 

Melbourne. Thirty-one persons were aboard the 240- 

foot ship. However, somewhere along the southeast 

coast of Australia the gods had their vengeance, for the 

Nemesis was never seen or heard from again. _ 


‘The only trace that was ever found of the missing 
auxiliary brigantine Rio Loge was a life preserver 
washed ashore in Wellington harbor. The vessel had 
sailed from Kaipara, New Zealand, on January 6, 1909, 
for Dunedin with a cargo of lumber. Twelve men, in- 
cluding her captain, W. S. Spence, were aboard when 
fate overtook her in the treacherous Cook Strait. ` 


On September 15, 1911, the coastal steamer Rose- 
- dale sailed from the Nambucca River for Sydney, New 
South Wales. She was last seen at 2:15 P.M. that very 
same day passing Smoky Cape. Then the Rosedale, 
too, was lost without a trace. 


The Endeavor was a research vessel belonging to the 
Australian government working in the desolate waters 
around Macquarie Island near where the Kakanui had 
disappeared twenty-three years earlier. The 130-foot re- 
search ship vanished in 1914 with her crew of twenty- 
four. An extensive search proved futile. k 
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Things were not very jubilant when the 140-ton 
schooner Jubilee failed to arrive at Niue Island from 
Auckland with a cargo of horses. The ninety-five-foot 
vessel had left Auckland on August 15, 1920, and 
made one stop at Kawau en route. She was carrying 
seven passengers and a crew of ten. After a two-day 
layover, the Jubilee set sail for her destination, but it 
was not to be Niue Island. Nothing is known of what 
- happened to the schooner after she departed Kawau. 


Down through the years over a hundred vessels 
have vanished in the general area of Australia and New 
Zealand. Dozens and dozens of aircraft have climbed. 
skyward never to be seen again. It is a vast area with 
many hundreds of islands, some of which had remained | 
unexplored until they became battlefields during World 
War II. Some, even today, are shrouded with mystery. 
It is an area much larger than the Devil’s Triangle, but 
it is also proportionally more mystérious. 

During the early days of the United States involve- 
ment in World War II, when the Solomon Islands were a 
major battle area, there was scuttlebutt (rumors) cir- 
culating among men stationed in that zone concerning 
the disappearance of five Navy TBM Avenger torpedo 
bombers. The United States government has no record 
of this, but several veterans swear that it really hap- 
pened. Thus, I will relate the story- briefly here. How- 
ever, its authenticity I cannot vouch for. 3 

According to the story, a flight of twelve Avengers 
took off from Henderson Field on Guadalcanal to at- 
tack some Jap ships reported to be anchored near Em- 
press Augusta Bay, Bougainville. However, when the 
` TBMs reached the target area, the ships had departed. 
The weather was too overcast for the planes to seek out 
any other targets, so they headed back to their base. On 
the way they encountered an area of heavy squalls. 
The twelve planes entered a cloud. Five emerged still 
on course. One popped out of the top of the cloud. An- 
other dropped out of the bottom, and the pilot regained 
- control only feet above the water. The other five TBMs 
and their crews were never seen or heard from again. 
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According to the story, it was as though they never 
emerged from the cloud. 


Until recent times, Noumea, New Caledonia, was the 
last outpost of civilization between Australia and the 
Melanesian islands to the north and Micronesia to the 
northeast. It has been a favorite port of call for sailors 
ever since that section of the globe became part of the 
world of commerce. 

` Originally, New Caledonia was a French penal colo- 
ny. American GIs who visited Noumea during World 
War II will always remember the Pink House and its 
long lines of servicemen waiting to enter the world’s 
largest government-controlled brothel. Most passenger 
vessels plying the waters of Australasia include the is- 
land on their itinerary. 

On July 31, 1953, the French motorship Monique of 
Noumea left Maue in the Loyalty Islands on a return 
voyage back to Noumea. Aboard the 240-ton vessel 
were 101 passengers and a crew of 19. Her holds were 
crammed with general cargo. Every available place on 
deck was taken by deck cargo. Crossing her decks 
was comparable to running an obstacle course. Built in 
1945, the Monique was made of wood planking on steel 
_ frames. Her equipment included a ship-to-shore radio, 
life rafts, flares, and other emergency equipment. Her 
experienced captain, Charles Ohlen, had made the voy- 
age many times. It was an easy overnight trip that 
would get the ship back to Noumea the following day. 

That evening, a routine radio message was received 
from the Monique stating that everything was going - 
well and that she would arrive in Noumea on sched- 
ule. Nothing else was ever heard from the French mo- — 
torship. 

An extensive air-sea search covering 30,000 square 
miles could produce no clue whatsoever as to the fate 
of the Monique. Witnesses stated that they believed the 
ship was overloaded. Not only were the holds and decks 
crammed with cargo, but even the lifeboats were filled. 
with goods. Three oil drums found washed ashore on a 
small island were suspected as having come from Mon- 
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ique, but this was never ascertained. The weather had 
been good before the Monique vanished‘and it was good 
all during the search. Among the 101 passengers were 
21 Europeans, including several Catholic nuns, a 
French police inspector, a group of scientists, and a 
number of children all of whose fates remain unknown. 

You, reader, are probably by now thinking that Aus- 
tralasia is just a place where ships disappear because of 
-bad weather, uncharted reefs, and so forth, and that 
no real mystery actually exists in these waters. After 
all, these are vast, empty expanses of water. If a vessel 
went down there, survivors could succumb to the ele- 
ments long before another ship might pass near the lo- 
cation of the disaster. Well, keep on reading. 


Among the most intriguing events to have occurred 
-in the waters beneath the Southern Cross are those con- 
cerned with American vessels. One involves a ship that - 
vanished after being swallowed up by an island. After 
, many months, some survivors returned from the “dis- 
appeared” to tell about it. One of the returnees then 
went back to that island, tempting fate for a second 
time. He also disappeared for the second time—forever. 

The 1,103-ton American sailing ship General Grant 
was built along clipper-ship lines. She was tall and fast. 
Thus, she was used in the Australian trade. Her 
captain, W. H. Loughlin, was well experienced in sail- 
ing the waters of the southern oceans. 

On May 4, 1866, the General Grant put to sea from 
Melbourne bound for London. Ideal sailing weather 
prevailed. Most of her sixty-one passengers were suc- 
_ cessful gold prospectors carrying small fortunes in dust 
and nuggets. Several women were also on the passenger 
list. In addition, there were twenty-two crew members. 
The holds contained skins, hides, bales of wool, and 
nine tons of wooden boxes labeled “spelter zinc.” In 
Captain Loughlin’s cabin were two chests containing 
2,576 ounces of gold. The cargo was insured for 
165,000 pounds. There was some speculation that the 
boxes labeled “spelter zinc” actually contained gold. 
Thus eighty-three persons began one of the strangest 
- voyages ever made. — | 
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The General Grant never reached London. As the 
days passed, her owners, Boyes, Richardson and Com- 
pany of Boston, became concerned. Her course should 
have taken her past New Zealand, south to the forties, 
and thence eastward around Cape Horn into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. In November 1866, the General Grant was 
Officially listed as missing at sea. : 

Another ship had vanished without a trace in the 
treacherous waters of Australasia—or had it? Had the 
sea taken the General Grant? The answer is both yes 
and no. | | = 6 | 

The General Grant was overtaken by a fate so un- 
believable that her loss has been heralded as the most 
incredible disaster ever to be encountered by a 
ship. There have been books and movies about the | 
Bounty, the Lusitania, the Titanic, and dozens of other 
ships. that had ill-fated endings. But none of those stor- 
ies even begins to compare with the terrifying ex- 
periences that befell those who sailed aboard the Gen- 
eral Grant on her last voyage. Many of you who read 
_ what follows will not believe what you've read, for even — 
though the story is factual, true, documented, and au- 
thenticated, it still sounds impossible. But it really 
happened. | 

On the night of May 13, about a week after she 
sailed from Melbourne, the General Grant was drifting 
aimlessly on a windless sea several hundred miles south 
of New Zealand near the bleak Auckland Islands. The 
= Clear sky enabled Captain Loughlin to obtain a good 
position fix. Only a slight swell rolling up from Antarc- 
tica, far to the south, disturbed the seas’s surface. The 
weather was cool but comfortable. The lifeless sails 
hung limp from their yardarms. The standing rigging 
creaked with each roll of the ship. Some of those on 
deck watched the mastheads sweeping an arc across’ 
the star-filled heavens. Others looked down into the 
dark waters. Some, like Captain Loughlin and his chief 
mate, Bartholomew Brown, stared ahead into the black- 
ness. The two officers were aware that somewhere ahead 
in that blackness lay the treacherous Auckland Islands. 

The General Grant was moving, not through the 
water, but with the water, carried by ominous currents. 


a a 
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Her speed of movement was increasing, but where she 
was going, no one knew. One of the passengers claimed 
that he had a fleeting glimpse of a full-rigged ship with 
no lights moving through the water with all sails pulling, 
even though there was no wind at all. A sudden chill 
swept the General Grant. Most of the passengers retired 
to their quarters and the warmth of their berths. It was 
_ shortly before midnight. . | 
“Land ho!” called seaman Aaron Hayman from the: 
masthead. “Land dead ahead!” 
- Looming out of the darkness were cliffs rising straight 
‘up out of the sea to a height of over four hundred feet. 
The gentle swells were breaking against the base of 
the bluffs with a thunderous roar—a sound no one had 
heard until after the cliffs were sighted. Only a quarter 
of a mile separated the General Grant from thé cliffs. 
The current was carrying the vessel directly towards 
the bluffs. Captain Loughlin ordered the anchor 
dropped. Shot after shot of chain rattled through the 
= hawse pipe. When all of the anchor chain was out, 
the chain still hung straight down: the water was too 
deep to anchor in. Instinctively, the helmsman put the 
wheel over as far as he could, even though he knew it 
was a useless gesture. DE 
Passengers aroused by the rattle of the anchor 
chain shooting through the hawse pipe began emerging 
onto the deck. There was nothing anyone could do but 
wait for the ship to hit. The General Grants bowsprit 
struck first and was carried away, along with the jib 
boom and some headsails. Lifeboats were being readied, 
and passengers were getting their warmest clothes. 
__ The eddying current carried the ship back out away 
from the cliff and began to revolve the vessel slowly in 
-a large circular motion. Again the ship struck, but this 
time stern first, smashing the spanker boom, its gaff, 
and the rudder. Then the current carried the General 
Grant parallel to the cliff and crashed her hull inter- 
mittently against the rock-faced surface. Even though 
yards and bulwarks were being smashed, the hull itself 
remained sound. No water was being shipped. Then the 


ship was swept away from the cliffs and back out onto 
the moonless sea. 
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A feeling of relief spread over those aboard the 
General Grant. Captain Loughlin began to ‘organize 
repair parties. Then, suddenly, “Land dead ahead!” 
echoed across the decks. The configuration of more 
cliffs loomed out of the darkness. The ship was_being 
carried stern first towards the shadows. But this time 
she did. not strike. By some miraculous chance, the 
General Grant was carried through a fissure between 
two cliffs and into what seemed like open water. 

But ahead were more shadowy cliffs. Sometimes the 
ship was carried sideways, sometimes stern first, and 
sometimes even bow first, as she was when all aboard 
saw her about to hit into the shadows of one cliff that- 
appeared to reach higher than all of the others. Then 
the ship struck, but there was no impact. | 

The bow appeared to be crashing into the base of 
the bluff, but there was no crash, no sickening sound of 
crunching wood. Everyone aboard fled to the stern. 
Still no one felt the blow. Yet the ship kept disap- 
pearing deeper and deeper into the shadow of the cliff, 
Foot by foot, the General Grant was disappearing into 
the cliff. Terror-stricken, the people couldn’t believe 
what was happening. But it was happening. Finally, as 
the aft end entered the shadow, those huddling against 
the taffrail found themselves, no longer in the darkness 
of night, but rather in the blackness of nothing. - 

The navigation lights had been smashed when the 
ship was first swept into the cliffs. The chief mate felt 
his way into the boatswain’s locker to get some emer- 
gency lanterns. Those on deck could hear a crunching 
noise from somewhere over their heads. But looking 
up, all they could see was blackness. There were other 
noises, too—thunderous roars, high-pitched whistles 
like the sound of air being forced through small holes, 


screeching sounds, and the cracking of wood. Passing - 


through the gates of Hell couldn’t have been more 
terrifyi | 


; g. 
. Then it happened. ' 

_ From above came the sound of splintering wood fol- 
lowed by a barrage of rocklike objects crashing down. 
onto the decks. Soon the barrage included broken spars 
tangled in twisted rigging. There was the ripping sound 
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of canvas being torn. The air was musty. Even though 
he couldn’t see, Captain Loughlin was aware that his 
ship had been drawn into a huge cavern. The blackness 
echoed with the screams of victims being smashed onto 
the decks by falling debris. 

The chief officer emerged from the boatswain’s lock- 
er with the lanterns. Only then, by the dull glow of the 
lanterns’ light, did the victims realize the scope of their 
plight. The boatswain had dipped the end of a piece 
of three-inch hawser in oil and was using it as a torch. 
The tops of the masts were breaking off just above the 
lower back stays. Broken spars snarled in rigging and 
canvas were still crashing down onto the already lit- 
tered decks. The ship’s forward movement was halted. 
She was impaled on the ceiling of the cavern by her. 
own masts. Moving water was rushing by the now 
stationary General Grant. The tide was coming in. Hun- 
dreds of feet astern, the passengers and crew could still | 
see the dull glow of the night outside. On each side 
of the ship were solid walls of rock. Ahead was black- 
ness. The captain ordered soundings to be taken. Un- 
der the stern there was twenty-five fathoms of water. 
The bow was in six fathoms. 

As the water within the huge grotto rose with the in- 
coming tide, the downward strain on the masts against 
the cave’s ceiling became so immense that something 
had to give. The huge masts began pushing through the 
bottom of the ship. Sections of keel under the mast 
steps began to spring away from the garboard strakes . 
(the bottom planks nearest the keel). Water began en- 
tering the hull. 

As the first rays of dawn entered the cavern, Cap- 
` tain Loughlin ordered the lifeboats readied for lowering. 
As the light increased, it became apparent that nearly 
half the eighty-three persons aboard the ship had died 
under the deluge of falling debris. All of the boats un- 
damaged by the falling debris were ordered launched. 

The first boat, a dinghy, was launched with three 
men aboard. They rowed their way against the ripping 
tidal current towards the mouth of the cave. As soon 
as they cleared the backwash of the waves striking 
against the rocks, they dropped a kedge anchor and 
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pulled a line attached to it back into the cave to the 
ship. The General Grant, as she was settling deeper 
into the water, was moving further into the cave. The 
longboat with about forty persons in it pulled away 


from the ship. Some rowed while others pulled on the 


line attached to the kedge anchor. The ship’s deck was 
nearly awash by this time. Before the next boat could 
pull away, the ship sank from under it. The captain 
went down with the ship. 

As the first boat reached the entrance, it became 
caught in the surge of the waves, broached, filled with 
water, and sank. Only three persons, crewmen William 
Singuilly and Aaron Hayman and passenger David — 
Ashworth, managed to reach shore. 

The second boat, containing twelve persons, was suc- 
cessful in clearing the cave. The three survivors of the 
first boat were stranded on the rocks near the grotto’s 
entrance. Building seas prevented their immediate res- 
cue. The boat hove to and waited for the sea to settle 
-= down. It was after dark before the three men could be 
rescued. And that had to be accomplished by letting the 
dinghy drift in by a line fed from the larger boat. : 

After an all-night search the fifteen survivors found 
the fissure in the cliffs through which the General 
Grant had been swept. Following the first cliff the ship 
had struck on the previous night, they discovered a 
small bay that appeared to offer good shelter. Upon en- 
_ tering the pass into the bay, the dinghy capsized. How- 
_ ever, the three men in it were rescued. 

Upon landing, the survivors named their haven Wel- 
come Bay—unaware that they were on Disappointment 
Island, one of the most forlorn of the Auckland group. 
These islands are located about two hundred miles 
south of New Zealand. That may not sound like a great 
distance, but. remember, this was 1866. A number of | 
the survivors felt that possibly those who had perished 
might have been the lucky ones, for never had they 
imagined that any place could be so forsaken and 
dreary as the island upon which they sought haven. . 

Among the survivors was one woman, Mary Ann 
Jewell. The others were her husband, Joseph, who was 
a crewman; Chief Mate Bartholomew Brown; and crew- ` 
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- men Andrew Morrison, William Scott, Peter MacNev- 


in, Cornelius Drew, David McLellan, William Fergu- 
son, and Hayman and Singuilly, who had been in the 
dinghy. The surviving passengers consisted of Nicholas 
Allen, Fred Caughey, James Teer, and Ashworth, who 
had been in the dinghy with Hayman and Singuilly. 
Their food and provisions were meager at best—several 
dozen tins of soup and some sea biscuits. Water would 
be no problem, for large puddles of rain had collected 
among the rocks. — | i 

Winter was. approaching. Piercing winds were be- 
ginning to blast up from the Antarctic. On. nearby En- 
derby Island the survivors spotted several seals. Across 
the bay they found the remains of a seal hunter’s cabin. 
It was a crumbling ruin, and the roof had fallen in, but 
at least it was something to start from. There was plenty 
of driftwood washed ashore—telltale reminders of other 
ships that had gone down in those waters. It would do 
for the building of shelters and kindling. In winter a 
fire would be essential if they were to survive. The fire 
would also serve as a beacon to signal any passing 
ships. Among the fifteen castaways was but one dry 
match. To strike it and build a fire would be a most 
crucial operation. 2 

They found a crevice that was partially sheltered 
from the wind. Dry kindling was whittled into paper- 
thin shavings. Everyone huddled around Nicholas Al- 
len, the owner of the match, and formed a human wind- 
break. They waited until the wind seemed minimal and 7 
then closed in tighter. Allen struck the match and 
moved it to the kindling. Hearts thumped and breaths © 
were held. The match flickered and its flame bent hori- 
zontally as though it were about to go out. Allen cupped 
his hands tighter, rejuvenating the flame. As he held it 
against the wood shavings, the only sound was the dis- 
tant call of a seabird mingled with the never-ending roar 
of the surf. Some of the survivors looked away—afraid 
to watch. One mumbled a prayer as he looked skyward. 
~The kindling was smouldering but not burning. The 
match went out. Allen cupped his hands around the 
tiny wisp of smoke, and bringing his mouth to within 
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an inch of it, he blew as he had never blown before. Still 
the kindling only smouldered. He blew until he was 
about to black out. Suddenly a small flame danced up 
from the pile of shavings. It grew faster than its creator 
could remove his hands, and he singed his fingers. Al- - 
len only laughed, for such pain was irrelevant. His com- 
rades sighed and then cheered. They were unaware ` 
that they would have to keep that fire going for the next 
year and a half. 

The days turned into weeks, the weeks into months, 
but no ship passed close enough to be sighted. The 
castaways began to wonder if the months might not 
turn into years before they would leave the island—or 
if they would ever leave it at all. Some of the survivors 
made small ship models from driftwood. On the hulls 
of the toy boats were carved the name General Grant, 
the date, and their location. Scraps of polished tin 


~ from cans were used as both a sail and a reflector to- 


make the craft more noticeable. Bolts and screws re- 
moved from driftwood served as ballast to keep the 
tiny craft from capsizing. Each day several of these 

“messengers” were launched into the sea with prayer- - 
reinforced hopes that they would be found and that 
rescuers would come to the island. 

The castaways were unaware that they were not the 
only survivors of a shipwreck to have been marooned in 
the Auckland Islands during the mid-1860s. Survivors 
_ from the schooner Grafton were cast ashore there in 
- January 1864 and spent eighteen months before being 
rescued. And, likewise, the Grafton’s survivors and their 
rescuers had no idea that while they were preparing to 
leave the southern end of the island, another vessel, the 
Invercauld, Captain Dalgaras commanding, was being 
wrecked at the northern end of the island. Nineteen sur- 
vivors of the Invercauld made it ashore. But only three, 
including the captain, were able to survive the hard- 
ship and privation that they encountered. They were 
marooned just over a year before being rescued by the 
` Portuguese coolie ship Julian. Hence, the survivors of 

both the General Grant and the Invercauld were ma- 
rooned at almost the same time only a few miles apart. 
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And while the Julian was rescuing the Invercauld 
- survivors, the castaways from the General Grant still 
faced a year and a half of hardship and privation. 

On January 22, 1867, the General Grant’s survivors 
finished decking over the longboat and prepared it for 
a voyage to New Zealand. The craft was stocked with 
provisions. Brown, Scott, Morrison, and MacNevin put 
to sea in the craft and headed north in the general di- 
rection of New Zealand, two hundred miles away. The 
twenty-foot boat and its four occupants were never seen 
again. | : 

The remaining castaways spent the weary days that 
followed exploring the islands. It was during this time 
that they discovered that the Invercauld survivors had 
been rescued as they were being marooned. 

On October 6, 1867, ten months after the longboat © 
had disappeared over the horizon with its four-man 
_ crew and almost eighteen months after they had been 
stranded, the castaways sighted a sail on the horizon. 
Dried seaweed and moss were thrown onto the fire to 
create a smoke signal. But even though the day was 
clear, the passing ship failed to notice the signal. They 
launched the dinghy in an attempt to catch the passing 
ship, but that, too, failed. In September, one of the 
crew, McLellan, died after a prolonged illness. 

Disappointment again inundated the survivors on 
November 19. They sighted another ship, but it, too, 
sailed on its way without seeing or responding to the 
- smoke signal. oe i 

Two days later another ship was sighted, even closer 
to the island than the previous two had been. The men 
raced down to their tiny boat and headed out towards 
the ship. It appeared’that once again they hadn’t been 
seen, but as they sat exhausted from their hard row, — 
they saw the ship come about and head towards the 
spot where they lay drifting. It was the whaler Am- 
herst, Captain Gilray commanding, returning to its 
home port at Bluff, New Zealand: That same day the 
castaways were aboard the Amherst and on their 
way to New Zealand. . | 

Soon after their arrival at Invercargill, word of the 
General Grant’s sunken treasure echoed throughout 
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both the south and north islands of New Zealand. Ex- 
citing stories of lost gold were told to underwriters and 
salvage ship owners by hundreds of would-be treasure 
hunters. | 

The steam tug Southland, chartered by one of the 
General Grant’s passengers, James Teer, was the first 
_ vessel to seek out the lost ship’s treasure. That expedi- 


_ tion, however, was a failure, for not even the giant p 


cavern could be located. . 

. On March 26, 1870, the 48-ton schooner Daphne, 
under the command of Captain Wallace, set out from. 
Invercargill for the Auckland Islands. Accompanying 
Captain Wallace and his crew of seven was another of 
the General Grant’s survivors, David Ashworth. 

Weeks later, the residents of Invercargill sighted the 
Daphne entering port. Only three out of the original 
nine men were aboard. The fate of the other six men 
added more fuel to the mystery of the General Grant. 
Upon her arrival in the Auckland Islands, Captain 
Wallace, Ashworth, and four crewmen pushed off from _ 
the Daphne in the longboat in an attempt to locate the 


cave. But David Ashworth had tempted fate once too _ 


often. The longboat and the six treasure hunters were 
never seen again. | 

Although a number of expeditions, including some in 
recent times, have sought the wreck of the General 
Grant, none has succeeded. In fact only one, in 1916, 
even succeeded in locating the huge cave, but even that — 
. treasure-hunting party couldn’t find the remains of the 
General Grant. | | 


“The Mary Celeste!” That is the response one would 
get if he were to ask one hundred students of maritime 
phenomena to name the greatest unexplained ghost ship 
mystery of the sea. Or at least ninety of the hundred 
- would name that ship. The other ten, obviously more 
versed on the subject, would jump to their feet in pro- 
test. The room would echo with the name of the ship 
shouted out by this latter group: Joyita. And they 
would be right. i 

- The Mary Celeste was found adrift six hundred miles -~ 
west of Gibraltar, with her holds flooded and not a soul 
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aboard in 1872, long before the advent of airplanes and- 
modern search and rescue techniques. But whatever 
happened aboard the Joyita occurred in an era of ad- 
vanced radio communications, accurate weather fore- 
casts, and aircraft with efficient search and rescue equip- . 
ment. | | 

It has been more or less concluded that those 
aboard the Mary Celeste put off in one of the lifeboats 
to escape fumes given off from leaking barrels of alco- 
hol stored in one of the holds. However, before the 
fumes dissipated and the crew could get back to the 
_ ship, the lifeboat and ship became separated as a result 
of bad weather. Nevertheless, the Mary Celeste remains 
a classic mystery of the sea. | 

The Joyita (Spanish for “little jewel”) was dis- 
covered in a derelict condition at dawn on November 
10, 1955, ninety miles north of Fiji. The 69-foot vessel — 
was discovered with a 55-degree port list and one rail 
awash. She was found by Captain Gerald Douglas of 
the interisland freighter Tuvalu (wrecked twelve years 
later off the coast of New Zealand). | 
- The Fiji government at Suva received the following 
message from Captain Douglas: “Joyita found half wa- 
ter logged in position 14° 42’ south, 179° 45’ east by 
dead reckoning. Boat sent across, but nobody aboard. | 
Bodies possibly in flooded compartments. Portside su- 
perstructure including funnel blown. away. Canvas aw- 
ning rigged apparently subsequent to accident. No > 
_ logbook or message found. Joyita constitutes hazard 
to shipping. Consider feasible tow to sheltered anchor- 
E waters thirty hours. Will stand by until ad- 
vised.” 

On Monday, October 3, 1955, the Joyita had put to- 
sea from Apia Harbor, Western Samoa. Her destination 


- was Fakaofo in the northern district of the Tokelau Is- 


lands 220 miles to the north. Her cargo included, among 
other items, urgently needed food and medical supplies 
for the islanders of Fakaofo. She was to bring back 
seventy tons of copra (dried coconut meat). In addi- 
tion to a crew of sixteen, she carried nine passengers, in- 
- cluding the District Governor R. D. Pearless, who just 
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arrived from New Zealand. Most of the others were Gil- 
bert or Tokelau islanders. Of the twenty-five persons 
aboard the Joyita, probably only her skipper, thirty- 
nine-year-old Thomas Henry “Dusty” Miller, a World 
War II Royal Navy veteran, was aware that the vessel. 
was cursed—a vexation that had plaguéd her ever 
since she was built. | 
Originally built as a palatial yacht for Hollywood 
film producer Roland West, the Joyita was launched at 
the Wilmington Boat Works of Los Angeles in 1931. 
West chose the name Joyita for an actress friend with 
. whom he was quite intimate. The yacht was recorded 


= in Jewel Carmen’s name in 1932. Just before the 


. launching, a ship fitter of Portuguese descent fell from 
the. vessel’s superstructure onto the marine railway 
tracks below. He died instantly from a fractured skull, 
a severed spine, and a broken neck. | | 

Shortly after the accident, the worker’s widow came 
down to the yard and proclaimed that her husband ` 
had died because work on the yacht was being rushed 
by the builders. Upon being asked to leave the yard, she 
_ placed an ancient Portuguese curse on the Joyita. — 

Within a year, the romance between West and J ewel- 
Carmen withered, and the RKO producer repossessed 
` the Joyita. On her first cruise, a short voyage to Cata- 
lina Island in 1932, a damaging fire broke out in the 
engine room and the yacht had to be towed back to 
port. After the fire, the vessel was sold and used for 
charter service. Among the notable Hollywood celebri- 
ties who used the Joyita were Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, and Ronald Colman. Both Humphrey Bo- 
gart and Errol Flynn considered buying the boat. How- 
ever, both changed their minds after a guest disap- 
-~ peared from the vessel off Catalina Island. 

During World War II, the Joyita was taken over by 
the United States Navy and based at Pearl Harbor. 
During this period she ran aground several times and 
required dry-docking. After the war she was sold as 
surplus when the original owner said that he didn’t 
want her back. 

In 1947, a caretaker was overcome by battery acid 
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fumes in the engine room and died an agonizing death 
aboard the Joyita. The vessel suffered several more fires. 
On another occasion, her mooring lines broke and | 
caused her to drift into another vessel. Then two drunks 
had a fight with knives aboard her, and both men were 
critically wounded. ` o 
= After discovering her wallowing at sea, Captain 

Douglas towed the Joyita to Suva, where she was 

` pumped out. On November 14, marine surveyors began 
their inspection of the vessel. In one hold they found a 
number of empty fuel drums; in another, bales of bur- 
lap copra bags. No bodies were found anywhere aboard 
the little ship. The rudder was damaged and jammed 
far over to the port side. A set of signal flags was found 
tangled in a mass of rigging. The flags were hung in or- 
der, spelling out WNOV. No one could figure out the 
meaning of that message. Smashed in the scuppers lay 
the Joyita’s ship-to-shore radio. The hands of the 
ship’s clock were stopped at two minutes before ten. 
All switches and controls were in the “on” position. The 
electric stove in the galley was set at “high.” The in- 
spectors were unable to find the Joyita’s logbook. _ 

The assistant harbor master at Suva, Captain E. L. 
James, came upon what might have been the prime 
cause of the Joyita’s being full of water. He found a 
broken seawater pipe in the engine room. Examina- 
tion revealed that the leak had developed from two dis- 
similar metal fittings being fastened together; this had 
caused an electrolytical reaction, which had corroded - 
one of the fittings. The improper connection was found 
in the engine room at a location where it would take 
but a few inches of water to conceal the leak. It was 
concluded that the electrolysis resulting from improper 
water connections was the cause of the Joyita’s filling 
= with water. But should that have caused twenty-five 
persons aboard the vessel to vanish? 

The Joyita was thought to be unsinkable, and this was 
proven by the fact that she was found floating even 
though she was full of water. The thick cork insulation 
around her holds, the empty oil drums inside her holds, 
and the heavy timbers used in her construction all 
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contributed to the Joyita’s remaining afloat. Captain 
Miller was completely aware of the vessel’s buoyancy. 
But why did twenty-five persons flee the unsinkable 
ship for three overcrowded life rafts? 

The Joyita had carried a deck cargo of 2,000 board — 
feet of lumber and a number of empty oil drums. 
These items, all floatable, were never found. Nor were 
the life rafts or life preservers. Missing from the cargo 
holds were seven cases of sheet aluminum stripping used 
for rat guards around coconut trees and seventy sacks of 
rice, sugar, and flour. Each bag weighed from fifty to 
one hundred pounds. Also, there were the medical 
supplies and 44-gallon drums of kerosene. Certainly all 
of these items from the cargo holds could not have 
been carried away in three crowded life rafts. One of 
the passengers, G. K. Williams, a copra buyer, had been 
carrying 50 pounds in silver and 950 pounds in bank- 
notes. None of Mr. Williams’s money was found on 
board. 

After checking over the hulk of the Joyita, the investi- 
gators began to assemble the facts concerning the vessel 
and her mysterious voyage. When the Joyita sailed from 
Apia, only one of her two engines was operational. The- 
other had a defective clutch mechanism, which Dusty 
Miller had planned to repair while the vessel was under 
way. The Joyita had been lying idle in the harbor for at 
least five months prior to the voyage. Creditors had 
placed a lien on the vessel that restrained her from leav- 
ing. Thus, the Joyita had fallen into a state of semidis- — 
repair. There was some attempt by the authorities to 
prevent her from sailing on her last voyage, but the 
creditors finally agreed that the profits from the trip 
would get them back some of their money. 

As the Joyita was preparing to cast off, an old Sa- 
moan woman ran down to the dockside screaming hys- — 
terically for her nephew, who was a passenger aboard 
the vessel. She claimed that the Joyita was under an 
evil spell. She pleaded with her nephew to leave the - 
ship, but he refused. The Joyita sailed. 

‘An Australian seaman who had made a number of 
previous voyages aboard the Joyita came forth and told 
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of the passages that he had made with Dusty (a nick- 
name given Captain Miller by his friends) in the past. 

Wilmon B. Menard of Hawaii has done a considerable 

- amount of research on the mystery of the Joyita. In one 

of his articles, he quotes the Australian. » 3 


Twice, quite a way out of Pago, we were followed _ 
by a ship without lights. When I told “Dusty” we 
-were being followed, he looked the other ship over 
with his binoculars. His face went white, and his 
’ knees caved under him. I don’t know if he recognized 

the vessel or not, but he did get excited. He ordered 

the running lights turned off, and he took over the 
helm himself, heading the Joyita into a nearby rain 
squall. So, anyways, we were able to get away from 
whoever was tailing us. | 
‘The next time I discovered that we were being 
shadowed was just before dark. I saw the vessel sil- 

houetted on the horizon. I studied her through my . 

binoculars. I couldn’t believe what I saw. It was like - 
-nothing Td ever seen before. It looked like an old 

Spanish galleon—like Columbus used. I figured that 

it had to be one of those Japanese tuna. boats with a 

high superstructure aft. It kept shadowing us. We 

made it into Apia harbor before that mystery vessel 
could catch us. “Dusty” was really shaken over that 
second shadowing. | 
= Several months later, he asked me if I knew what a 

Portuguese galleon looked like and if I thought that 
the ship trailing us looked like one. He never brought 

up the subject again. | 


Could the ghost of a Portuguese galleon have had 
anything to do with the curse placed on the Joyita 
‘twenty-four years earlier by a grieving Portuguese 
widow? a is ; 
_ As the investigation of the Joyita was taking place, 
another interisland freighter, the MS Arakarimoa, 
sailed from Tarawa for Maiana in the Gilbert Islands 
with fifteen crew and eight passengers on December 28, 
1955. Her cargo consisted mainly of bales of copra 
sacks. Sailing with the Arakarimoa was her sister ship, 
the Aratoba. The two vessels were in sight of each 

other all during the first day until just before midnight, 


d 
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when the Arakarimoa pulled ahead and on into the 


darkness. 


When the Aratoba reached the destination of the 
two ships, the Arakarimoa had not arrived, nor had any 
word been heard from her. Search craft could find no 
trace of the overdue ship. . 

Several months later, a battered hull was found 
awash on a reef. Although there was not enough left . 
of the hulk for identification, the general feeling was 
that it was the Arakarimoa. However, if it was that 
ship, there was no indication at all as to the fate of 
the twenty-three persons who had been aboard her. 

Meanwhile, numerous theories concerning the fate 
of those who were aboard the Joyita arose back at Apia. — 
One was that everyone had been washed over the side 
by a freak wave or waterspout. Another was that an 
undersea volcanic eruption had occurred directly under 
the Joyita. (A Tongan vessel had experienced such a 
happening six months previously. However, in that in- 
cident all but two who had been swept off the vessel 
were able to make it back aboard.) Russian subma- 
rines was another theory, for several had been sighted 
in the area about that time. Smugglers and sea monsters 
were also mentioned. And, of course, UFO buffs had a 
field day. Another speculation was that pirates had 
strayed out of their Malayan home waters. Mutiny 
and murder on the high seas were not excluded. None 
of these theories, however, was accepted as having been 
the fate encountered by the Joyita. 

Captain Dusty Miller was just what a Hollywood 
casting director would stereotype as the captain of a- 
south seas interisland freighter. He was solidly built, of 
medium height. His sun-tanned skin blended well with 
that of the Samoans. The dark brown hair on his head 
was beginning to show signs of thinning. His eyes ap- 
peared to be in a perpetual squint as a result of many. 
years’ exposure to the glare of the tropical sun. His 
handlebar mustache was typically British. But more 
than anything else, it was the lavalava (sarong) hang- 
ing from his hips that impressed one that the aa 
nine-year-old Britisher had gone native. _ 

Mr. Menard i in another of his articles tells of a con- | 
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versation he had with Miller. The captain told Menard 
of the financial troubles and bad luck he was having 
with the Joyita. Because of the vessel’s creditors, he was 
having difficulty finding a charter. Menard listened to 
“Dusty” Miller say, “I’m not sure, but there’s some- 
thing satanic about the Joyita. At night when I lay in my 
bunk aboard her, I have the feeling or sense of not 
being alone. The whole vessel seems permeated with 
it. I’ve never sensed something so devilish before. Some- 
times I hear voices . . . maybe a woman laughing. 
There’s some kind of unearthly atmosphere aboard her. 
It hasn’t been a good luck vessel for me.” | 

Was the motor vessel Joyita just another victim of the 
unrelenting sea? Or did the curse of the Portuguese 
_ widow perpetrate itself once again? , 

After the Joyita mystery had become a thing of the 
past, a group of planters bought the vessel. and com- 
pletely rebuilt her. But there was still to be no new life 
for the Joyita. In 1957, while plying through the Koro 
Sea, she piled up on the dangerous Horseshoe Reef. 
She was salvaged and again placed back in service. In 
1959, the Joyita once again ran onto a reef near Makon-' 
gai in the Fiji Islands. Her owners abandoned her after 
having her towed onto a beach. 

After months of exposure to the weather and sea, 
the Joyita was again given an opportunity for a new 
life. This time she was purchased by Viscount Rob- 


ert Cecil Romer Maugham, barrister at law, author, and 


nephew of Somerset Maugham. His plan was to write a 
movie script about the enigmatic life of the Joyita. 
Although the film never materialized beyond the script 
stage, Maugham did manage to have two books about 
the vessel published—The Joyita Mystery, which was 
nonfiction, and November Reef, a novel. During this 
time, the Joyita still lay aground as the elements took 
their toll on her. But still once again the Joyita 
would be reprieved. | | 
In September 1966, a Major Casling-Cottle, who 
operated a tourist attraction on Levuka with his wife 
and daughter, purchased the hulk for little more than 
scrap price. His intention was to use her as an exhibit 
in their museum of strange mysteries of the sea. 
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There is little doubt about the Joyita’s being the most 
notorious of all jinxed ships. Her infamy even surpasses 
that of the diabolic Great Eastern. In the annals of the 
sea there have been many bad-luck ships, but what 
about a jinxed crew? Seafarers refer to a shipmate who 
unintentionally brings bad luck to a ship as a J onah. 
There have been many instances of entire crews refus- 
ing to sign aboard a ship due to the presence of a 
Jonah amongst them. But what about an entire crew of 
Jonahs, and passengers, too? 

Vincent Gaddis in his book Invisible Horizons tells 
of a jinxed crew whose story might be considered even 
more baffling than that of the Joyita. Not even in the 
Devil’s Triangle has there ever been so bizarre a 
story. 

The story began in October of 1829, at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, when the schooner Mermaid put to sea bound for 
Collier Bay on that country’s west coast. Commanding 
the schooner was Captain Sam Nolbrew. Also aboard 
‘were a crew of seventeen and three passengers. Their 
route was plotted around northern Australia via the 
Torres Strait, that treacherous body of water separating 
Australia from New Guinea. | 

After a few days at sea, the Mermaid was becalmed. 
The water was too deep to anchor in, so the vessel was 
at the mercy of the currents, which were gradually 
carrying her towards the barrier reefs. 
| Shortly before midnight, the Mermaid became en- 
gulfed in a squall. The crew struggled to get the ship 
_ under way, but they lacked sea room. The wind forced 
the Mermaid hard onto an outlying reef. At daybreak 
Captain Nolbrew could see that the vessel was beyond 
salvage. She was high and dry, with her bottom ripped 
out. There was no land in sight in any direction, only 
more reefs, and all nearly awash. No one aboard was 
hurt. The lifeboats were readied. With plenty of food 
and supplies, the boats shoved off to seaward, for it was 
-~ deemed too hazardous to attempt navigating through 
the reefs. The men had been away from the Mermaid 
only a few hours when a sail was sighted. The ship drew 
closer and picked up the Mermaid’s survivors. Then the 


rescuing bark Swiftsure continued on her way, for she, _ 
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too, was bound for western Australia. For five days the - 

Swiftsure continued on with smooth sailing. 
' However, as she was passing through the Torres 
Strait, fate again struck the crew and passengers of the 
-~ Mermaid. The Swiftsure was becalmed and was being 
carried on to a cluster of offshore reefs by treacherous 
currents. There came the sickening sound of breaking 
_. timbers and rushing water. Again no one was injured. 
As the Swiftsure’s boats’ were being lowered, a sail 
hove into view. Within a few hours, the survivors of 
both ships were safely aboard the schooner Governor 
Ready. . a | 
Or were they safely aboard? Although the addition of 
the survivors to the Governor Ready’s crew of thirty-. 
two made conditions aboard quite crowded, harmony 
prevailed. But luck did not. As the schooner was being 
worked out towards the center of the straits, suddenly 
a cry of Fire! echoed through the ship. The flames 
gained so rapidly that all three crews together could not 
control it. Luckily, the boats from both the Mermaid 
and the Swiftsure were in tow behind the schooner. This 
enabled the crews to abandon ship without being over- 
crowded in the lifeboats. i | 

Within a day, the Australian government cutter 
Comet found the castaways from the. three ships. 
Aboard the Comet, all four crews viewed each other 
with suspicion. There was concern that one of the crews 
was a Jonah crew. The bulk of the suspicion fell on the 
crew of the Mermaid. There was more discussion about 
Jonah crews than there was about the fact that no lives 
had been lost. a 7 

Five days after rescuing the three crews, the Comet 
-was overwhelmed by a storm. Rigging parted, masts 
broke, water began entering the holds, and the line tow- 
ing the lifeboats parted. It soon became evident that. 
the Comet was foundering. The Comets crew launched 
and manned their lifeboats, leaving the other three 
crews to fend for themselves. Once again luck was with 
the men, for there was plenty of flotsam from the cut- 
tér floating about. — > agp 

However, the following morning a problem arose. 
Sharks. But luck was still with the survivors. That same 
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morning, they were sighted and picked up by the packet 
_ Jupiter. Four shipwrecks, and not one person had died. 

: However, within hours the Jupiter, too, struck a reef 
and was damaged beyond repair. 

But lady luck still prevailed, for within sight of the 
wreck was a large passenger ship, the City of Leeds. 
Even though five ships had been wrecked in some of 
the world’s most dangerous waters, not a single soul 
had perished. But there is more to the story. 

Aboard the City of Leeds was an elderly female pas- 
senger, a Mrs. Sarah Richley, who was critically ill. 
Dr. Thomas Sparks, the ship’s surgeon, had given up all 
hope. Earlier on the voyage, Mrs. Richley had told 
several passengers that she was on her way to Australia 
to find her long-lost son, who had run away to sea fif- 
teen years earlier. All she knew was that he had en- 
listed in the Royal Navy and had been sent to Australia. 
Never having received any word from her son, Mrs. 
Richley inquired at the Admiralty and was told that 
- he had taken his discharge while stationed in Australia. 

Demented with fever, the woman kept calling for her 
son. Nothing could be done to comfort or restrain her in 
her delirium. As a last resort in his attempt to save 
‘Mrs. Richley, Dr. Sparks decided on a desperate plan. 
Surely, he thought, from among the five crews of sur- 
vivors he would be able to find one young man who 
would fit the physical description of Mrs. Richley’s son 
- but look fifteen years older. Upon interviewing the sur- 
= vivors from the five ships, Sparks selected a thirty- 
year-old seaman from the Mermaid who had been born 
in England and had blue eyes and brown hair like Mrs. 
Richley’s son’s. ‘The sailor was asked to pretend that he 
was the dying woman’s son. He agreed to play the role. 

The doctor took the seaman into his cabin and be- 
gan explaining details and pertinent information that 
the young man would need to know. “She’s from York- 
shire and her name is Sarah Richley, and .. .” The doc- 
tor’s words fell off, for the sailor stood. frozen—his 
face turned white. “What’s wrong?” asked Dr. Sparks. 
“My God,” replied the seaman. “I am Peter Richley, 
and she is my mother!” 

As soon as the ailing woman was reunited with her 
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~ gon, her health began to show a marked improvement, 
and she eventually recovered. She settled with her son 
in Australia and lived another twenty years. Was it a 
coincidence, a miracle, or some preordained fate that 
sank five ships without any loss of life in order that a 
_ thirty-year-old seaman, Peter Richley of the vessel Mer- 
maid, might be taken to his dying mother? Or is it 
just another unsolved mystery of the seas of Austra- 
lasia? | 
' Like the story of Peter Richley, there have been 
other strange happenings in the waters down under that 
have ended with a happy note. Take the story of the 
sailing ship Red Rock, for instance. The winds and cur- 
rents in the Australasian waters do become quite con- 
trary at times. The Red Rock was a 1,600-ton square- 
rigger out of Glasgow, Scotland. On February 20, 1899, 
she sailed from Townsville, Queensland, for Noumea, 
less than one thousand miles away, to pick up a cargo 
of ore. | | 
On the twenty-seventh, the Red Rock was sighted off 
Magnetic Island, less than a hundred miles from her 
point of departure. Over three months later, on June 7, 
she was officially posted as missing and presumed lost. 
Then, five days later, as the underwriters were pre- 
paring to pay off the insurance to the owners of the 
missing ship, the Red Rock sailed into Noumea. What 
had taken the Red Rock three months to make the 
relatively short voyage from Queensland, Australia, to 
New Caledonia? “Fighting head winds and currents,” 
said the crew. That sounded plausible, except that a 
number of other sailing vessels had made the same 
passage during the same three-month period, and none 
of them had reported having any difficulty fighting head 
winds and currents—at least not for anywhere near . 
three months. | 


Pan American World Airways was the pioneer air- 
line engaged in transoceanic passenger service. During 
the mid-1930s every schoolboy thought that the Martin 
and Sikorsky four-engine amphibian clippers were the 
greatest pieces of machinery ever designed and built by 
man. The clippers carried romantic names such as 
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China Clipper, Samoan Clipper, Hong Kong Clipper, 
American Clipper, Philippine Clipper, and Hawaii 
ee: Pan Am had flights to every continent in the 
world. — | 
Australasia was the last area to be served by the air- 
line. One of Pan Am’s leading pilots was Eddie Musick, 
who made flights of an experimental nature to establish — 
air routes to Australasia. On January 11, 1938, Musick 
took off with a crew of six aboard the Samoan Clipper 
on a flight from Pago Pago to Auckland, New Zealand. 
About an hour out, Musick radioed that he was re- 
turning to his takeoff point because of an oil leak. He 
informed the base that he would be dumping fuel be- 
_ fore landing. Then the signals from the Samoan Clipper 
abruptly ended. The big four-engine flying boat and its 
seven-man crew were never seen again. 





10 
The Pacific Ocean 


One year after Eddie Musick disappeared near Pago 
Pago while trying to return to that island aboard the 
© Samoan Clipper, another flying boat, Pan American’s 
Hawaii Clipper, vanished while on a flight from Guam 
to Manila. She was carrying six passengers and nine 
crewmen. The Hawaii Clipper was the first scheduled 
passenger-carrying plane to disappear on a transoceanic 
flight. But it was not the first aircraft to vanish over 
the Pacific. Nor was its loss the most dramatic. l 
In August of 1927, the world’s first air race over 
water was being prepared for. The race was being spon- 
sored by James Dole, president of the Hawatian Pineap- 
ple Company. Dole offered $25,000 to the first aviator 
and $10,000 to the second aviator to complete the 
flight from the North American continent to Honolulu 
nonstop. Several well-known pioneers of transatlantic 
aviation, including Lindbergh, Byrd, and Chamberlin, 
stated publicly that Dole had not given the participants 
sufficient time to prepare for the race. For that reason 
they refused to enter. Nevertheless, fifteen other fliers 
did. They included war ace William P. “Lonestar Bill” 
Erwin in his single-wing green and silver Dallas Spirit; 
war ace Livingston J. Irving of Berkeley in his orange 
monoplane Pacific Pablo Flyer; John Pedlar of Flint, 
Michigan, who was taking with him a twenty-two-year- 
old Flint schoolteacher named Mildred Doran in his bi- 
plane Miss Doran; famous upside-down flier Arthur 
Goebel, who would fly Phillip’s Petroleum’s Woolaroc; 
John Frost piloting Golden Eagle, a speedy new Lock- 
heed Vega sponsored by George Hearst, publisher of 
the San Francisco Examiner; and veteran flier Martin 
Jensen in the Aloha. There were also several British 
pilots and some United States military fliers entered. | 
All entries were closed on August 2. 
The race was scheduled to start at noon on August 
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12, with takeoff from Bay Farm Island near Oakland, 
California. The contestants would take off at one- - 
minute intervals. The order of takeoff was to be de- 
cided by the drawing of lots. 


From the beginning, two days before the start, trage- 


dy reigned over the race. Navy Lieutenants George Co- | 
` vell and Richard Waggener were killed taking off from | 
San Diego’s North Field as they were hurrying to reach 


the race’s starting point before the deadline. The acci- . 


dent caused concern amongst the other participants, 
- who petitioned the Oakland Race Committee to post- 
_ pone the start by four days to allow for better prepara- 

tion. The committee agreed with the fliers. However, _ 
the Honolulu Contest Committee refused to go along | 


. with the request. The cable from Honolulu read: “THE 7 


COMMITTEE DISAPPROVES POSTPONEMENT OF ZERO 
HOUR FOR STARTING TIME. THE CONTESTANTS HAVE 
ALREADY BEEN GIVEN SUFFICIENT TIME TO PREPARE.” 

It took another prerace tragedy to delay the start. On — 
the morning of the race, one of the British pilots, 
-World War I ace Arthur V. Rogers, was killed jumping 
from his crashing plane from an altitude of 150 feet. 
The start of the race was postponed four days. 

At noon on August 16, the race got under way. 


Two of the competitors crashed on takeoff. Two other - 


planes were barely able to make it back to the field 

after experiencing mechanical difficulties. “Lonestar 
Bill” Erwin was disqualified at the start. Of the fifteen 
Original entries, only four finally headed out over the 
_ Pacific towards the Hawaiian Islands. 

After a flight lasting twenty-six hours and seventeen 
minutes, stunt pilot Arthur Goebel touched his Woola- 
roc down in Honolulu. Two hours later Martin Jen- 
sen landed the Aloha to take second prize. Spectators 
milled around the field waiting for the arrival of the 
other two planes, the Golden Eagle piloted by J ohn 
Frost and the Miss Doran carrying John Pedlar and his 
schoolteacher passenger. 

_ After several hours, the spectators began to trickle 


-away from the field. Those who remained did so be- _ 


cause of the concern that was growing over the third 
and fourth planes. There was good reason for the con- 
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cern: no word of either of the planes had been re- 
ceived. — | | | 

Back in Oakland, Bill Erwin took off in the Dallas 
Spirit, the plane that had been disqualified at the start, 
when he heard that the Golden Eagle and the Miss 
Doran were overdue. He announced that he would fol- 
low the flight path of the two planes. Neither the two 
missing airplanes nor their would-be rescuer was ever 
heard from again. The most enigmatic race in aviation 
history had ended as tragically as it began. 

After all hope for the three planes had been given 
up and the search had been called off, the Honolulu 
Starting Committee issued a news release stating that the 
preparation time for the race had been too brief. 


Ten years later, another air tragedy in the Pacific 
made the headlines and history books. “Stop all en- 
gines!” came the command from the bridge of the 
United States Coast Guard cutter Itasca. Every available 
man was.on deck listening—their ears tuned as they 
waited for the sound of an airplane engine. A signalman 
atop the bridge placed the captain’s speaking trum- 
_ pet to his ear. Everyone waited and listened for the _ 
far-off drone of the approaching plane. The predawn © 
hours were silent except for the occasional splash of a 
wave against the Itasca’s hull as she wallowed in the 
long Pacific swells. : | 7 

In the cutter’s radio shack, operators, their ears sore 
from the constant pressure of the earphones clamped 
over their heads, listened, manipulated their aerial con- 
trols, and listened again. Still nothing. It was nearly 
dawn. To the east the sky was beginning to brighten. 

‘The drama had started a month earlier, during an- 
other dawn, just as the sun’s first rays were reaching up 
over the horizon. It was June 1, 1937, and a sleek sil- 
ver twin-engine Lockheed Electra raced down the run- 
way at Miami, Florida, on what was planned to be © 
the. first round-the-world airplane flight. The- first leg 
would take the plane to Dakar in French West Africa. 
Piloting the plane was world-renowned aviatrix Amelia <« 
Earhart. Her copilot and navigator was Fred Noonan. 
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Intermediate stops were scheduled in Puerto Rico, Ven- 
ezuela, Dutch Guiana, and Brazil. : 
Miss Earhart’s name is remembered in the aviation 
history books not so much because she was the first ` 
woman to fly across the Atlantic alone or because she - 
was the first woman to fly from Hawaii to California 
alone, but rather because she was the first person to 
-attempt an around-the-world flight. | 
From Dakar the sleek new plane winged out across 
Africa and the Arabian Peninsula to Karachi, Calcut- 
ta, Akyab, Rangoon, Singapore, Java, and Timor. A 
number of delays occurred in Indochina owing to prob- 
lems with the mechanical and navigational instruments. 
From Timor the fliers continued on to Darwin, Aus- 
_ tralia, and thence to Lae, New Guinea, where they ar- 


_ rived on June 30. They had flown 22,000 miles during 


the month of June. Fatigue was showing on the two 
aviators. But ahead of them was still not only the 
longest but also the most arduous part of the flight— 
the leg from Lae to a little speck of an island lying . 
one-half of a degree north of the equator. Howland Is- 
land stands only a few feet above sea level and measures 
one-half mile in width and three. times that in length. 
The entire distance would be over open water, and it 
would be the longest flight yet attempted. Howland is 
little more than a coral rock in a vast expanse of empty 
ocean 2,556 miles east-northeast of Lae. A new air- 
strip, as yet unused, had just been completed on the is- 
land. Facilities for communications on the island were 
almost nil; thus the coast guard cutter Itasca was sta- 
tioned along the approach to the island in order to let 
the plane home in on its high-frequency radio direc- 
tion finder. p i 
Miss Earhart and Noonan climbed aboard their Elec- 
tra at-midmorning on July 2. The air was hot and hu- 
mid. Any breeze that might have stirred the still air 
was blocked off by the jungles that lined both sides of — 
the airstrip. The plane was loaded with the maximum 
amount of fuel that she could become airborne with. 
It was more fuel than she had ever carried before. All 
_ Of the fliers’ personal belongings were left behind. They 
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carried only their toothbrushes and a change of cloth- 
ing. Anything not required for the flight was removed 
from the plane to compensate for the weight of the ex- 
tra fuel. | | 

At 10:00 A.M., a few dozen whites and nearly a 
thousand Papuans watched as the plane roared down 

. the runway and became airborne just before reaching 
a cliff at the end of the strip. 

_ Their airspeed would be no less than 150 miles per 
hour. However, anticipated headwinds would extend 
the seventeen-hour flight to twenty hours. Nevertheless, 
they carried enough fuel to remain airborne for over 
twenty-four hours. Actually, they would arrive at their 
destination before they took off. They would be flying 
back into yesterday, for it was still July 1 on Howland. 

The flight would take them back across the Internation- 
al Date Line (the 180th meridian). i 

The plane was designed for long-distance flying, and 
it had a Bendix radio-compass for homing in on radio 

‘signals, a powerful voice radio, and a variety of navi- 
gational equipment. Miss Earhart and Noonan would 
fly all of that day and through the night. They would 
be approaching the vicinity of Howland Island around 
daybreak. The Itasca would be able to communicate 
with them several hours before dawn. Miss Earhart 

‘would transmit a progress report, using her call letters 
KHAQO, every half hour. an n 

By the end of eight hours the fliers had traveled 
over 1,000 miles. At 8,000 feet, they were above most 

_ of the bad weather and squalls along their route. Each 

of Miss Earhart’s reports was transmitted on schedule 
and everything appeared to be going well. As the 
plane’s distance from Lae increased, the signals received 
there grew weaker. After approximately 1,200 miles, 
they faded out altogether. The plane was out of radio 
range and would be for the next 900 to 1,000 miles, 
until. communication with the Itasca could be estab- 
lished. Until then, Miss Earhart and Noonan would 

be on their own. | | aa 3 

Amelia Earhart’s signals were transmitted on the 
quarter past and the quarter before the hour. On the 
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half hour and the hour, the Itasca transmitted routine 
weather reports. 

Throughout the early morning hours, those aboard 
the Itasca awaited word from the plane. Shortly after — 
midnight, the cutter started transmitting signals for the 
plane. Expected arrival time at Howland was around © 
0800 (8:00 AM.). At 2:45 A.M., the ship’s radio 
operator thought he heard the call letters KHAQO and 
the message “Cloudy and overcast.” But because of the 
intense static, he couldn’t be sure. Several more times 
during the early morning hours, they thought they 
heard the plane transmitting. However, there were no 
replies to the Itasca’s messages. 

At 0615, Howland time, the voice of Amelia Earhart 
broke through a barrage of static. “We are about two 
hundred miles out. Please take a bearing on us, and 
_ call in a half hour. I will whistle into the microphone.” _ 
But once again the static overrode the plane’s signal. No 
bearing could be taken. 

At 0645 Miss Earhart’s voice came in loud and 
clear. “Please take a bearing on us, and report in half 
an hour. We are about one hundred miles out.” But 
she stopped whistling before a bearing could be taken. _ 

The Itasca radioed back, “Please transmit on the 
_ marine frequency of your telegraph transmitter.” No 
response. Again, “Please use marine frequency.” The 
` cutter’s radioman pleaded with the avaitors to use the 
marine transmitter, because there was too much inter- 
ference over the other radio. In those days voice radios. 
= were still in their infancy and did not have the range 
and power of telegraphic communications. Frantically 
the Itasca’s radio operator pleaded with Miss Earhart 
to use the marine frequency in order that they might | 
take a fix. But they received only silence. 

Then, at 0742, KHAQO came in loud and clear but 
sounding concerned. “We must be on you, but we can- 
not see you. Our gas is running low. Been unable to 
reach you by radio. Our altitude one thousand feet. 
Please take a bearing.” | 

Again the ship’s radiomen swung their direction- 
finding antennas. But because of the heavy static 
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they couldn’t take a bearing. They pleaded with Miss 
-= Earhart to switch to the marine radio so that they 
- could take an immediate fix. But their plea went un- 

heeded. | | oo 

Two minutes before the scheduled arrival time, Miss | 

Earhart’s voice broke through the static again. “We 
are circling but cannot hear you. Go ahead on 7,500 
kilocycles either now or on the scheduled half-hourly 
time.” She had decided to use her radio compass in an 
attempt to take a bearing on the cutter’s Morse signals. © 
“We are receiving signals,” said the aviatrix, “but are 
= unable to get a minimum. Please take a bearing and 
answer with voice on 3105.” __ | 

The ship’s operators again pleaded with the plane to 

transmit with Morse code on the marine frequency. 
There was too much interference for a voice fix. 
“Please use your Morse marine frequency transmitter,” 
radioed the coast guard ship. They begged and pleaded 
with Amelia Earhart to use the marine wave. But 
_ Amelia Earhart couldn’t. 4 

. Pan American Airways had developed a radio with 
which an airplane could communicate to ground sta- 
tions, which, in turn, could take bearings.on the Morse 
` signal and advise the pilot of his whereabouts. It was 
more accurate and efficient than voice radios. Pan Am 
had given one of those sets to Miss Earhart. However, 
just before taking off from Miami, she decided to leave 
it behind. ee, 

“We'll save the weight,” she had told Noonan, who 
was Pan Am’s first navigation instructor. “Besides, 
neither you nor I are very good telegraph operators, 
and I’d be embarrassed trying to talk to ships with it.” 

So while Miss Earhart nervously called for a position 
fix and the Jtasca, unaware that her Morse radio was not 
aboard the aircraft, pleaded with her to use it so they 

could give her a fix, the device that could locate her 
sat stored in an orange crate in a comer of a hangar 
at the airfield in Miami from which she and. Noonan 
had commenced their round-the-world flight. 

It wasn’t until 0845 that the Itasca again heard 
from Miss Earhart. Although her voice was loud and ~ 
distinct, it expressed concern. “We are in a line of 
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position 157-337. We are running north and south,” she 
said. “We have only half an hour of fuel left, and we 
cannot see land.” Then only static came through. 

The radiomen on the cutter changed receivers, ro- 
tated antennas, did everything they could, but still only 
static came through. They transmitted and retrans- 
mitted for another hour, which stretched into two more 
hours and then three. But still they received no further 
: word from Amelia Earhart. Every hand aboard the 
Itasca knew that there would be no replies to the ship’s 
Calls. The sleek silver Lockheed Electra could no longer 
be airborne. Somewhere in that vast empty expanse of 
Pacific Ocean, Amelia Earhart and Fred Noonan had 
gone down. But where? 

The plane was down, but hopes were up for the, 
safety of the two fliers. Officials at Lockheed stated that 
the plane, with the tanks empty and the valves closed, 
could remain afloat for hours on end and possibly even 
for days. The plane carried a rubber raft, a flare gun, 
life belts, emergency rations, and other lifesaving para- 
phernalia. It was determined from the strength of the 
signals that the plane could have been no more than 
250 miles from Howland Island when it went down. 
But in what direction? 

A study of weather conditions and surface winds 
suggested that the lost plane had missed and overshot 
the island and had crash-landed somewhere to the north 
of it. The Itasca commenced its search to the north. 
Hopes were running high. The British freighter Moorby, 
bound for Australia, diverted from its course to join in 
the search. Two thousand miles away at Pearl Harbor, 
the battleship U.S.S. Colorado, with three catapult . 
planes, was putting to sea to join the search. Other ships. 
were steaming with the Colorado. The aircraft carrier 
' Lexington was en route from San Diego. On her flight 
deck were sixty-two planes. Six destroyers were ac- 
companying her. | 

At the navy communications center in Hawaii, three 
operators picked up a message twenty-four hours after 
the plane was thought to have gone down: “Can’t last 
much longer. Plane is sinking.” All along the Pacific 

coast of the United States, amateur radio operators 
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heard erratic signals supposedly from the plane. But 
all proved to be the results of hoaxes. — | 
| Dozens of vessels were converging on the search 
area. But so was a violent equatorial weather distur- 
bance. Search planes en route from Hawaii were forced 
to turn back. Severe icing caused carrier-based planes 
to return to their ships. Squalls brought zero visibility. 
The smaller ships had to abandon the search temporar- 
ily in order to ride out the storm. E no aoig 

With the passing of the storm, the all-out search 
was once again under way. The navy minesweeper 
Swan sighted green flarelike lights, but attributed them 
to meteorites when no source for them could be found. | 
Lookouts on Howland thought they saw flares to the 
northeast. When twenty-five men aboard the Itasca 
sighted what appeared to be green lights, the cutter . 
steamed towards the spot. But when they reached the- 
location, they could find nothing. 

Sixteen days and 250,000 miles of looking after the 
search for Amelia Earhart and Fred Noonan began, it 
was called off. All hope for the missing fliers was aban- 
doned. But the memory of the first woman to fly across 
the Atlantic alone would live on. | F 
- Within months rumors began to fly—rumors that 
supposedly “explained” the mysterious disappearance 
of the two fliers. The most prevalent was that Earhart 
and Noonan were being held prisoners at a secret Japa- 
nese base on a Pacific island; that they had deliberately 
flown off course in order to spy on war preparations 
at the military installation, and that when their plane 
went down, the Japs had captured them. Both the 
United States and Japanese governments denied the ru- 
`- mor, and with the United States entry into World War. 
If, the two missing aviators and the rumors about them 
were all but forgotten—at least for the time being. 

After the United States forces stormed ashore and 
captured Okinawa, a body count of dead Japanese on 
the island was.taken. During the check, a souvenir- | 
hunting American GI discovered a packet of photo- 
graphs on one of the Japanese. bodies. Among the 
pictures was a photograph of Amelia Earhart and her 
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- plane. Then word came out that a whole album of Ear- 
hart photographs had been found on Saipan. 

Once again rumors were being generated. Amelia 
Earhart and Fred Noonan had been executed after hav- 
ing accidentally discovered a Japanese military buildup 
that was then in violation of existing treaties. The two 
fliers were still alive and were being held in a POW 
camp in Japan. Miss Earhart and Noonan had died of 
a disease while being held in a Japanese military prison. 
And so on. 

Japanese officers who had served on Okinawa and in 
Japan during the time that the Electra disappeared were 


interrogated, but all denied any knowledge as to the fate _ 


of the fliers. However, the mystery was kept alive owing 
_to the fact that so many Japanese military records had 
been destroyed and therefore many of the persons who 
might have had some knowledge as to the fate of 
Noonan and Miss Earhart had perished in the fight- 
ing. Still rumors persisted. 


_ In fact, enough rumors persisted to inspire a CBS 


news team to go to Saipan on an investigative report- 
ing assignment in 1960. Some of the natives there 
claimed to have seen a white man and woman taken 
prisoner after their plane had crashed in the harbor. 
One woman who was questioned stated that she was 
eleven years old at the time she saw a white man 
and the “American lady pilot” being led away by sol- 
diers. The woman was Japanese-born but had lived in 
California for several years. One man said that he had 
been invited to witness the hanging of two Americans 
but had declined the offer. 

The reports accelerated the investigation. Dredging 
Operations commenced where witnesses said they 
thought the plane had gone down. Wreckage from a 
plane that might have been submerged since the time 
the Electra vanished was recovered. Most of the debris 


` was too badly corroded to be identified, but a Bendix | 


generator with a readable serial number was found. 

The number was cabled to the Bendix factory to have it 
matched against the Bendix generator that had been on 

the missing plane. A reply came back. The electric gen- | 
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erator was not from Miss Earhart’s plane. The serial 
numbers were different: Nor was there any record of the 
original generator’s having been replaced. | 
- In November 1961, a Saipanese native led authorities 
to a grave where supposedly a white man and woman 
had been buried after having been executed. Sure 
enough, a rumor with some truth to it at last material- 
ized. Two skeletons were recovered. The remains were 
flown to California, where the renowned anthropologist 
Theodore McKown examined them. But once again the 
investigators ran into a dead end. The skeletons were 
~ both oriental and were definitely not the remains of the 
missing aviators. A . 
As the investigation was about to terminate, word 
was released that the confiscated photographs of Miss 
Earhart that had been in the possession of the Japanese 
soldiers had actually come from Lae and were taken 
while Noonan and Miss Earhart were waiting for a 
change in weather before taking off for Howland. The 
Japanese who possessed the pictures had been sta- 
tioned in New Guinea during the war and had apparent- 
ly obtained the photographs at that time. 
` There is a group of amateur detectives from Colum- 
bus, Ohio who are convinced that Miss Earhart and 
Noonan did die while in custody of the Japanese au- 
thorities on Saipan. One of the group, Donald Kothera 
of Newbury, Ohio, first became interested in the mys- 
tery back in 1946 while he was stationed with the 
American forces on Saipan. He found the wreckage 
of an American plane deep in the island’s jungle. He 
gave it little thought at the time. However, years later 
he saw a photograph of the Earhart plane for the first 
time and was struck by the ‘similarity of the two air- 
~ crafts. In 1967, Kothera and two friends flew to Sai- 
_ pan. And again in 1968, he returned to the island. The 
plane was not the Earhart plane. It was a 1936 vintage 
Navy plane. | 
But Kothera and his companions did uncover other | 
information that could lead to the solution of the air 
mystery. Several islanders told them that they remem- 
bered a thin white woman with short hair and a white 
man with a long nose being held under guard by the 
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Japanese. The woman, the natives said, looked sad, 
seemed hurt and was sick with “dysentery. Many of - 
those natives stated that they had never been ques- 
tioned by authorities or official investigators. 

One Saipanese, Antonia Diaz, told Kothera that he 
was assigned to a detail that hacked a trail out of the 
jungle over which the Japanese pulled a wrecked air- _ 
plane that they shipped to Japan. Another, Anna 
McGoofma, said that when she was seven, she was re- 
turning from school one day and came across some 
Japanese soldiers forcing a white man to dig a grave. 
A white woman was sitting nearby. Anna, who watched 
from behind some brush, said that the soldiers then 
beheaded the white man. Anna fled before seeing the 
white woman’s fate. 

Ms. McGoofma led the Ohioans to the exact spot 

that she had described. The investigators excavated 
and recovered some bone fragments: along with some 
dental bridgework. 
_ Dr. Raymond Baby, a professor of archeology at 
Ohio State University, examined the 89 bone fragments. 
The results indicated that the exhumed bones were -7 
those of a white male and a cremated female, “prob- 
ably white” and just beginning to age. The dental 
bridge dated to the 1930s, and the Japanese were 
known to cremate the bodies of the ill. 

The grave showed signs of having been previously l 
excavated. Additional research disclosed that two ma- 
rines under orders from a Captain Tracy Griswold had 
dug up the grave. During taped interviews, the marines. ` 
mentioned picking up a rib cage and part of an arm. 
The marines asked Griswold why they were robbing 
the grave. The captain, they told Kothera, asked them 
if they’d ever heard of Amelia Earhart. When they re- 
plied in the affirmative, he told them not to say any- 
thing more about what they’d been doing. 

-. The Ohioans then located and interviewed the cap- 

. tain who told them that, on the record, he didn’t re- 
member a thing. But off the record, they were on the 
right track. 

Washington officialdom and red tape have blocked | 
attempts by Kothera and his groüp to Ang the remains — 
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- that the marines exhumed and the missing flyers’ dental 
records. But the government officials, probably living 
in fear of losing their jobs, all tell the same story: “All 
records are unclassified and in the National Archives.” 
Possibly the Ohioans are on to something. Like what 
was a 1936 Navy plane doing in the middle of the 
jungles of Saipan, and if they did actually discover the 


flyers’ grave, why do the reports concerning and orig- 


inating from the Ztasca tend to shatter any theory con- 
cerning Miss Earhart and Noonan having been on 
Saipan? Someone is right, and someone is wrong. 

For the Earhart-Noonan Lockheed Electra to have 
gone down in either Saipan or Okinawa, it would have 
had to be thousands of miles off course. And the last 
radio messages received by the Itasca, as estimated by ` 
their strength, had to originate no more than a few hun- 
_ dred miles from the ship. The official consensus is that 
the plane ran out of fuel while trying to find either the 
Itasca or Howland Island and that it was ditched at sea. 
The ensuing storm was of sufficient violence to over- 
_whelm either a floating plane or a rubber raft. For now, 
that is the best conjecture as to the fate of Amelia 
Earhart and Fred Noonan on their flight into yesterday. 
- But there is also another unsolved episode to the 
mystery. Where did the wreckage of the supposedly 
American plane that was dredged up from Saipan Har- 
bor come from? It was of a pre-World War II vintage, 
and the generator did not have military designations on 
it as it would have had were it from a war plane. And 
what about the islanders’ eyewitness accounts of two 
Americans being led away by soldiers? Could. another 
man-and-woman flying team, unbeknown to the rest of 
the world, have crash-landed at Saipan before the war? 
If so, where did they come from, and who were they? — 


Maybe now with a new administration (Carter’s) in 
Washington, some government official will apply 
enough pressure on the right politicians to get the 
Earhart-Noonan mystery reopened and reinvestigated. 


_ During the month of. August 1942, American suc- 
cesses in World War II were dominating the headlines. 
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United States forces had invaded Guadalcanal, and Axis 
armies were in the process of losing North Africa. 
Everything else was overshadowed by the war, either 
hidden deep among the interior pages of the newspa- 
pers or not mentioned at all. 
However, although it was overshadowed like every- 
thing else by war news, a most bizarre incident oc- 
curred in August 1942. It involved the United States 
Navy’s airship L-8. During the late 1920s and early 
1930s, dirigibles had played an important role in naval 
aviation. But with the tragic accidents involving the air- 
ships Macon, Akron, and Shenandoah, the United — 
States Navy had phased out its airship fleet. However, 
with the outbreak of war in 1941, the lighter-than-air | 
craft received a new lease on life, for it was discovered 
that airships made formidable antisubmarine patrol 
craft. They were used to escort coastal convoys as 


= well as overseas convoys on the first part of their pas- __ 


sages. The L-8 was one of those wartime airships. 3 
August 16, 1942, was cloudy and damp over the San 
Francisco area. At 0600 (six o’clock) that morning, | 
the three-man crew of the L-8, based at Treasure Is- 
~ land Naval Air Station in San Francisco Bay, was being 
briefed on their day’s operation. It was decided during 
the briefing that only two of the L-8’s crew would fly 
that morning, because the weight of the morning dew 
on the airship’s massive surface had reduced its lifting 
` power to the extent that either one crewman or one 
depth charge would have to be left behind. Thus only 
Lieutenant Junior Grade Ernest Cody and Ensign 
Charles E. Adams would crew the L-8. Although the 
weather was calm and the seas were smooth, the Bay 
Area was engulfed in its usual morning fog. The mis- 
sion of the L-8 was to patrol the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and its approaches for any Japanese sub- 
marines that might be lying in wait for American ships 
entering or leaving that port. The L-8 was airborne 

immediately after the briefing was concluded. 

At 0750 the control tower at Moffet Field near Ala- 
meda, where Airship Squadron 32, to which the L-8 
belonged, was headquartered, received a radio mes- 
sage from Lieutenant Cody. He said he was going to 
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bring the airship down to a lower altitude in order to 
- investigate an oil slick on the surface of the water. Cody 
gave the craft’s position as being about five miles 
east of the Farallon Islands. Because of the regularity 
with which oil slicks were sighted, there was little con- 
cern amongst the tower personnel. 

-But the lack of concern was not to last for long. No 
further word was heard from the L-8. All attempts to 
make radio contact with the airship failed. The tower 
control officer immediately ordered two Kingfisher 
amphibian search planes out to investigate. i 

As the two airplanes approached the last known po- 
sition of the L-8, they found the area shrouded in 
heavy cloud cover with a very low ceiling. Thus, 
they had to climb over the clouds to avoid the possi- 
bility of colliding with the L-8. ary 

_ At 1030, a Pan American Airways clipper reported 
sighting the airship south of the Golden Gate. 

At 1040, one of the search planes sighted the blimp 
at 2,000 feet rising above the overcast. As the plane 
approached the airship, it slowly settled back down into 
-the clouds. - a 

- ` Crewmen aboard four different surface vessels re- 
ported seeing the L-8 descend below the clouds mo- 
mentarily and then float back up into the overcast. 

At 1045, guards at Fort Funston reported seeing the 
evasive airship drifting in over the beach from the sea. 
Two fishermen attempted to grab a tether line hanging 
from the blimp’s nose, but after being dragged along 
the beach for almost a hundred yards, they had to let 


go. | 
_ Then the L-8 bumped along the cliff paralleling the 
beach. A section of her skin snagged on a branch and 
ripped open. One of her 300-pound depth charges was 
knocked loose. With 300 pounds of weight removed, 
the blimp began rising again, cleared the top of the 
cliff, and drifted towards the southeast. — 
Thirty minutes later the tower received word that the 
_ wayward blimp had begun buckling in the air and had 
crash-landed on top of a car in a street of a residential 
section of Daly City, just south of San Francisco. A. 
salvage crew was dispatched to the scene. 
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The first person at the site of the crash found the 
L-8’s gondola door open, but neither Lieutenant Cody 
nor Ensign Adams was aboard. The gondola, or con- 
trol car, appeared to be undamaged from the crash. 
There was no indication as to what might have hap- © 
pened to the crew. a 

- When navy salvage personnel arrived on the scene, 
they began inspecting the gondola. When the L-8 had 
first been sighted drifting over the beach, the engines 
weren’t running. Yet the salvage crew found one throt- 
tle fully opened and the other in the half-open posi- 
tion. The ignition switches were both turned on. The 
fuel tanks still had fuel in them. The classified docu- 
ment portfolio, parachutes, and life rafts were undis- — 
- turbed. Only the life jackets were missing; however, _ 
_ the men would have been wearing them throughout 
the flight. : | 
_ A surface search of the area where Lieutenant Cody 

had reported sighting the oil slick produced no results. 
No bodies or life jackets were found. | 

A number of theories were advanced during the in- 
- vestigation. At first there was talk of the L-8’s having 
possibly been lured down near the water’s surface by 
an oil slick intentionally created by a Japanese sub- 
marine whose crew had then captured the men on the 
L-8. But that idea was discounted after it was decided 
that the Japanese would not have overlooked the con- 
fidential portfolio. Also, after the cessation of hostilities, 
_a check of Japanese war records disclosed that there 
were no Japanese submarines in the area at the time in 
question. Then, too, a Japanese submarine surfaced 
during daylight hours would certainly have been 
spotted by at least one of the many patrol boats cruis- 
ing the area. | 7 | 

Another conjecture was that possibly one of the- 
crew had slipped over the side and the other had fallen 
out trying to save him. But no bodies were ever found, 
- -and the throttles were not in a position to support that 

theory. 4 

What stopped the engines with the ignition switches 
still on remains bafflingly unanswered. There could 
very likely be a rather simple answer for the disappear- 
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- ance of the L-8’s crew, but none of the answers ex- 
pressed seemed to jibe with the evidence on hand. The 
navy has been unable to come up with an answer of 
any sort. Thus, the disappearance of the crew of the 
airship L-8 will more than likely remain a mystery ` 
forever. But it is not the only mystery in the annals of 
the United States Navy to have occurred in the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean. : 


There is a little town in southeastern Pennsylvania 
named Conestoga. It has a population of around three 
thousand. The old-timers in Conestoga will tell you 
that their town’s claim to fame derives from the fact 
that it was there, in Lancaster County, that the famous 
Conestoga covered wagons were developed and built 
back in the late 1700s and early 1800s. The Conestoga 
wagons were noted for their broad-rimmed wheels, 
which enabled them to go through soft sand and mud. 
The wagons figured quite prominently in the develop- 
_ ment of the American West. That is their town’s claim 

to fame, the people will tell you. Very few, if any, citi- 
zens of Conestoga realize that their little community 
also figures, even if indirectly, in one of the many con- 
tinuing mysteries of the sea. For a ship was named | 
after the little town. p 

The U.S.S. Conestoga was built in 1904 by the 
Maryland Steel Company at Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
' She was used privately as a seagoing tug and salvage 
. vessel until November 10,1917, when the United States 
_ Navy took her over. The ship was initially assigned to 
the submarine force. Her duties were along the Atlantic 
coast. She also transported supplies and escorted con- 
voys to Bermuda and the Azores. During much of her 
wartime career, she worked out of the Azores, escort- 
ing or towing disabled ships into safe harbors. After 
the war, the Conestoga was based in the Fifth Naval 
District at Norfolk. There she served for several years 
in the navy yard as a harbor tug. 

The men of the navy claim that there are two types 
of seagoing navies—the fighting navy and the working 
navy. The Conestoga belonged to the latter. Duty 
aboard a navy tug can get rather rugged at times. You 
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are out on the water in all weather, working with heavy 
towlines solidly frozen with ice, continuously being 
around dirt and grime, and you are based near a lib- 
erty port but serving aboard a ship there that is kept so. 
busy that you rarely get ashore. Added to these draw- 
backs is the fact that tugboats are far from being the 
most comfortable vessels in any kind of a rough sea. 
In 1920, therefore, when the Conestoga received or- 
ders to travel to the United States Navy Base at Tutuila, 
Samoa, where she was to serve as station ship, the 
crew was quite elated. For weeks atferwards, the main 


topics of discussion aboard the vessel were hula girls 


and swaying palm trees. | 

The Conestoga was readied for the passage and put 
out from Hampton Roads, Virginia, on November 18, 
1920, for the Pacific. After the ship cleared the Panama 
Canal, it was decided that she would need some altera- 
tions before heading out across the open Pacific. So her 
destination was changed to San Diego, where she ar- - 
rived on January 7, 1921. On February 17, she 
steamed for Mare Island Navy Yard up the coast, 
where she underwent further repairs and modifications. 

After a picture-taking session, the Conestoga put to 
sea from Mare Island on March 25. Finally she was 
under way for the lands of hula dancers and swaying 
palm trees. There were fifty-six officers and men in 
her crew. Nothing was ever heard from the U.S.S. 
Conestoga after she sailed from that California port, 
for she never reached the islands of hula girls and 
swaying palm trees. 

On May 17, the S.S. Senator was steaming at latitude 
18° 15’ north and longitude 115° 42’ west when her 
lookout sighted the wreckage of a lifeboat. Closer in- 
spection revealed a bronze letter C on the boat’s bow. 
The Senator’s crew removed the letter and sent it to the 
Navy Department. However, no determination could 
be made as to whether or not the C came from a boat 
belonging to the Conestoga. | 

During the search for the missing tug in an area 
southeast of the Hawaiian Islands, one of the search 
vessels, the United States submarine R-14, for some 
reason that no one could explain, lost every source of 
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power—both electrical and diesel. The submarine lay 
dead in the water. Without any of its communications 
systems working, the crew was virtually helpless. All 


attempts at repairs failed. The navy announced that _ 


one of its submarines was overdue. When everything 
seemed hopeless, an obscure seaman got the wild idea: 
of sails. Actually, the idea wasn’t so wild after all. 
With her periscope for a mast and deck canvas for 
sails, the R-14 sailed into Hilo, Hawaii, on May 15, 
after five days under sail. Thus ended what was prob- 
ably the longest, if not the only, voyage ever made by a 
submarine under sail. 

On June 30, 1921, after an extensive search, the 

navy declared the Conestoga and her crew as having 
been lost without a trace. 
- If you ever drive through Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, stop off at Conestoga and ask any of the 
townsfolk what their town is famous for. They will tell 
you “Covered wagons.” | 


The British tanker La Crescenta steamed out of Port 
San Luis, near San Luis Obispo, California, on No- 
vember 24, 1934, bound for Osaka, Japan. Her cargo 
tanks were filled to capacity. On December 5, the ship 


- radioed the steamer Athelviscount that all was well. 


That was the last that was ever heard from the west- 
bound La Crescenta. No bodies, wreckage, or boats 
were ever found. There was some talk that she might | 
have been overloaded, but no one was able to offer any 
proof ofthat. — _ 4 | 


What makes a ship like the La Crescenta simply 
vanish from sight forever? Scores of ships have van- 
ished without a trace in the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 
But every once in a while, word will come back as to 
what fate befell a ship before it vanished. An example 
‘of this is the disappearance of the S.S. Pennsylvania. — 

The Pennsylvania was a wartime ship, built in 1944. 
After the war she was. purchased by the States Steam- 
- ship Company. The 7,608-ton. steamship plied between © 
` the west coast of North America and the Orient. 
On January 5, 1952, while under the command of — 
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Captain George P. Plover and carrying a crew of 
forty-five, the Pennsylvania sailed from Seattle bound 
for Yokohama, heavily loaded with cargo. 

On January 9, a message was received from the ship | 
that huge cracks were beginning to appear in her hull. 
The captain and his crew could give no explanation 
for the cause of the phenomenon. The Pennsylvania’s — 
- hull was actually cracking apart. She radioed her posi- 

tion as being 51 degrees north latitude and 141 degrees 
' west longitude. A short while later, another message 
was received from the Pennsylvania stating that her 
_crew was launching the vessels four lifeboats and 
abandoning the ship. Then silence. 

Aircraft and surface vessels raced to the given igs 
cation and commenced searching. Two of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s lifeboats were found capsized. But no trace of 
any of the crew or any wreckage or debris. At a hearing 
_ conducted later by the coast guard, the board deter- 
mined that the Pennsylvania was lost as a result of her 
hull’s cracking apart. But they were unable to give a 
reason for the cause of the crack. It was considered 
_ highly unusual for a ship’s hull to develop major cracks 
in a short span of time. ° 

There have been occurrences in the Pacific much 
more unusual than hulls cracking open. For those read- 
ers who do not believe in ghosts, the following inci- 
dents are documented. 


During the 1800s, the Mexican naval and mercantile 
fleets were under the command of incompetent ad- 
mirals who achieved their rank only because they came 
from either politically or financially prominent families. 
They lacked even sufficient nautical know-how to move 
their ships from one port to another without mishap, 
so foreign ex-naval officers had to be engaged. The 
foreign officers had resigned their commissions in their 
native lands for various reasons, the most common be- 
ing that they had never been given a ship of their own 
to command. Small nations, on the other hand, usually 
gave officers a command immediately. 


One young American ex-naval officer who offered ` 


his service to the Mexican government was pie the 
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command of the square-rigger Chalchihuitlicue, named 
after an ancient Aztec goddess. 

The Chalchihuitlicue was the American ex-lieuten- 
ant’s first command and came close to being his last. 
The incident happened during the winter of 1852, 
when the Chalchihuitlicue was caught in a gale off 
Viscaino Bay: while making a passage from Mazatlan 
to San Diego. og | : 

The sea raged wildly, sails ripped to shreds before 
they could be taken in, crew and passengers were bat- 
tered from being slammed about, and the ship had 
her rudder carried away. Stays and shrouds tom from 
their chain plates were flailing about like angered ser- 
pents. Rigging and yardarms were crashing down onto 
the deck. The ship’s two navigators had been knocked 
unconscious by falling debris. The wind and seas were 
‘sweeping the helpless ship towards a rocky shore. 

As the crew struggled to get the anchors down, the 
young American captain was struck by a falling spar 
_ and knocked unconscious. The ship seemed headed for 
certain doom. The remaining crew and passengers were 
in a state of near panic. Suddenly, however, their at- 


tention was drawn away from the rapidly approaching . 


rocks. | 

‘They saw a man in a Mexican naval officer’s uni- 
form emerging from a hatch on the poop deck. He — 
looked at the terrified huddle of humanity on the main 
deck, turned around, and walked over to the ship’s 
wheel which had been abandoned when the vessel lost 
her rudder. The Mexican officer stood there and stared 
straight ahead, as though he was oblivious to every- 
thing that was happening about the ship. Slowly the 
Chalchihuitlicue, with only a few tattered sails remain- 
ing, veered away from the rocks and headed out to- 
wards the safety of the open sea. Then the new helms- 
man turned the ship’s bow to the north, towards San 
Diego. As the winds began to abate, the American | 
officer came to long enough to see what was happening. 
He raised his body up with one arm and was about to 
call out to the Mexican at the helm when he lapsed 
back into unconsciousness. When he revived again, the 


ship was at anchor off San Diego. _ 
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The captain and his fellow officers searched the ship. 
for the Mexican naval officer. But nowhere could he be 
found. A check of the passenger list accounted for all 
passengers and crew. Some of the officers thought that — 
there might have been a stowaway aboard the Chal- 
chihuitlicue, but a thorough search of the vessel failed 
to produce one. | . 

Years later, a research team from the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico studying the history of the Mexican 

maritime industry came across a mention of the inci- 
dent. After investigating the story, they recorded their 
findings. The research added something even more 
bizarre to the story. | | 

According to the vessel’s log, which the researchers 
located and studied thoroughly, several seamen who 
had served aboard the Chalchihuitlicue for many years 
told the American captain that they knew the Mexican 
naval officer who saved the ship. He was Captain Por- 
finio San Luis Madero, the ship’s first captain. But 
what puzzled the American captain most, according to 
the ship’s log, was that Captain Madero had died 
aboard the ship ten years before he appeared on it 
during the storm. | 


_ Some readers might find the above story hard to be- 
lieve, because there is no exact date given, because no 
name is mentioned for the American captain, and be- 
cause they do not believe in ghosts. But can anyone dis- 
believe a story of ghosts at sea when the ship involved 
came back with photographs of the ghosts? | 

Many maritime writers consider the case of the swim- 
ming ghosts the most baffling mystery of the sea. On 
December 2, 1929, the Cities Service Corporation’s 
gasoline tanker Watertown was steaming south towards ` 
the Panama Canal from San Pedro, California. Tragedy 
struck while the tanker was off the coast of Mexico. 
Two deckhands working near the cargo tank area died 
of asphyxiation caused by gasoline fumes. Two days 
later, on December 4, the ship’s captain, Keith Tracy, 
read the burial-at-sea sermon just before sunset. Min- 
utes later the bodies of seamen James T. Courtney and 
Michael Meehan were consigned to the deep—1,400 — 
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feet of water. The S.S. Watertown continued her voyage 
south, >> | | 

The two deceased sailors had been very popular with 
their shipmates, and an aura of sadness engulfed the 
crew. However, the next day the feeling of grief was 
suddenly replaced by shock and terror. a 

Just twenty-four hours after Courtney and Meehan 
were buried at sea, the first mate, who was standing on - 
the Watertown’s wing bridge, called the captain’s at- 
tention to what looked like two men swimming out in 
the open sea. Soon Captain Tracy and the crew were 
lining the rail. As the ship slowed down within forty 
feet of the swimmers, the men on the Watertown recog- 
nized them as their dead shipmates. “It’s Courtney and 
Meehan!” screamed Monroe Atkins, the Watertown’s 
chief engineer. As the tanker moved up alongside the 
two men in the water, they vanished. | 

“We were doing about ten knots,” recalled Captain 
Tracy later, “and they kept reappearing and keeping up 
with us.” | 

Every man aboard the Watertown agreed that the 
two apparitions were, without doubt, their two deceased 
shipmates. As the ship changed direction, so did the 
swimmers—keeping parallel with the vessel. Examina- 
tion with binoculars established that the two swimmers 
were definitely Courtney and Meehan. The apparitions 
remained with the ship for several days, until the 
Watertown was just off Balboa and ready to enter the 
Panama Canal. a: 

After the ship entered the Canal Zone, the two 
_ Swimmers were seen no more. The Watertown exited 
the canal and entered the Gulf of Mexico, and the pas- 
sage north to New Orleans passed without incident. 
, Captain Tracy and Chief Engineer Atkins submitted 
a complete report on the death and reappearance of 
Courtney and Meehan. Company officials, skeptical at 
first, conceded that something strange was going on 
after the entire crew verified the happenings. Captain 
Tracy was furnished with a camera and film for the 
return voyage to California. 

The Watertown steamed back south through the Gulf 
of Mexico to Colón, where she reentered the Panama 
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Canal. The passage, so far, was without incident. But 
the tanker no sooner exited the canal and entered the 
Pacific Ocean than the two swimmers appeared again. 
It was always the same. They swam parallel to the 


- Watertown on whatever course the tanker was headed. . 


As soon as there was sufficient light, Captain Tracy 
readied the camera. It was a box camera and held an 
eight-exposure roll of film. The captain exposed the 
entire roll on the two swimming apparitions. The cam-. 
era, with the film still in it, was then placed in the 
ship’s safe. After the pictures were taken, the two 
ghosts were never seen again. — | , 

When the Watertown reached port and docked, the 
camera and film were removed from the safe in the 
presence of Cities Service officials. They were taken to 
- a photographic laboratory for processing. The camera 
was unloaded and the film was developed. The captain 
and the company officials gathered around the dark- — 
room man as he held the still-wet roll of film up to the 
light. Straining their eyes, they squeezed in as close as 
they could. They looked . . . The first exposure was 
blank. The second and third were blurred as a result of 
camera movement. The next four were partially 
blurred and showed only water. a: 

But the eighth frame brought a feeling. of relief to 
Captain Tracy and astounded everyone else in the 
room. For it showed distinctly two only slightly blurred | 
images of faces in the water alongside the ship. The 
negative was printed, and the resulting picture clearly 
showed two faces resembling the ghost members of the 
Watertown’s crew, James T. Courtney and Michael 
Meehan, swimming alongside of the ship. | 

After seeing the print, the rest of the Watertown’s 
crew all agreed that one face was definitely that of 
Meehan and that the other resembled Courtney. 
Friends and relatives of the two dead sailors positively 
identified the faces as belonging to the deceased. - 

For many years an enlargement of the photograph of 
Courtney and Meehan in the water alongside the © 
Watertown hung in Cities Service’s New York office. 
Now, almost half a century later, there is still no earthl 
explanation for the swimming ghosts. 
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On a cold winter morning in 1907 at the Russian 
port of Vladivostok, a steamship riding at anchor in 
the harbor was engulfed from stem to stern in a fiery . 
inferno. The onlookers in the dozens of small boats 
that circled the burning mass made no effort to prevent 
the fire from blazing out of control. Nor had one per- 
son attempted to prevent the fire in the first place. 
There was joy at seeing the death of the ship. The ves- 
sel was a death ship that was possessed by an unknown 
force of evil—a malevolent power from which there 
was no escape. _ 7 l 

The Ivan Vassili was built in 1897 at Saint Peters- 
burg.* Her hull was built of riveted iron plates. Her 
decks and superstructure were of wood. The ship was 
designed for the sole purpose of carrying freight from 
one port to another. For propulsion she had a triple- 
expansion steam engine. Her bunkers held enough coal 
_ for 2,500 miles of steaming at eight knots. | | 

The Ivan Vassili was not one of those ships that 
carried a jinx from the day she was launched. There 
occurred no mishaps at her launching. She carried the 
same name from the day her keel was put down. There 
is no record of a curse ever having been placed on the 
ship. In fact, no reason existed for the Ivan Vassili to - 
become a jinxed ship. 

For five years the freighter plied the waters of the 
- Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Finland. Then in 1903, as 
the Russian Empire was making preparations for her 
disastrous war with Japan, the Zvan Vassili was ordered 
to carry a cargo of war materials to Vladivostok in ad- 
vance of squadrons of Russian warships that were to 
follow. E a 
_ The steamer’s passage took her through the North 
Sea, into the Atlantic, and southward along the west 


- ` coast of Africa. After coaling at Capetown, the Ivan 


Vassili steamed north along the east coast of Africa to 
Zanzibar, where shé topped off her coal bunkers and 
loaded bags of extra coal on her decks for the long 
voyage across the Indian Ocean. Up to this point, 
everything had appeared normal aboard the steamer. 





*Renanied Leningrad in 1924. 
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However, on the journey. across the Indian Ocean, 
the crew sensed that something wasn’t just right aboard 
their ship. No one could pinpoint what it was. But 
they were aware that some sort of invisible force was 
accompanying them. Men on deck watch during the 
hot equatorial nights would suddenly feel a chill in the 
air. Others had feelings that someone was standing 
next to them when they were actually alone. Then one 
evening, a group of men relaxing just before the change 
of watch saw something that left. them in a state of 
traumatic shock. It was a luminous, nearly transparent 
thing that appeared almost human in form. It walked - 
across the deck and disappeared behind a lifeboat. 

It wasn’t until just before the Ivan Vassili reached 
Port Arthur, a military base that Russia had leased 
from the Chinese government, that whatever it was 
_ that seemed to be possessing the ship began taking its 
toll. | l | 
On the night before the vessel was to enter port, a 
- deckhand suddenly let forth with an eerie scream. Panic 
prevailed. Most of the crew went berserk. For twenty 
minutes the men ran wildly about the ship, totally 
oblivious as to what they were doing. Then a seaman, 
Alec Govinski, hurled himself over the rail into the sea 
and drowned. In a matter of seconds it was all over. 
Everything, including the possessed seamen, returned 
to normal. Except for the loss of Govinski, it was as 
though nothing had happened. __ | l 
_ After the coaling stop at Port Arthur, the Ivan Vas- 
sili began the last leg of her passage to Vladivostok. 
Three days out, the crew was once again overwhelmed 
by whatever it was that seemed to possess their ship. — 
After the screaming and panic had subsided, the men 
collapsed onto the deck. Then they discovered that 
another shipmate had disappeared during their orgy of- 
terror. He had apparently thrown himself overboard. 

' When the Ivan Vassili reached Vladivostok, a doz- 
en crewmen attempted to desert the ship even before 
the cargo hatches were opened. All were rounded up ` 
and returned to the vessel. Armed guards kept the ship 
_ under surveillance against further attempts at desertion. 

After being unloaded, the Ivan Vassili put to sea for 
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Hong Kong. The passage was a maritime nightmare. 
Four times the ship was gripped by terror and trauma 
during the voyage south. After each of the first two 
_ incidents, a crewman committed suicide. During the 
third event, a stoker died of fright. The fourth hap- 
pening took place as Hong Kong Harbor was being 
approached. The captain, Sven Andrist, flung himself 
overboard.and drowned. ‘ 

After docking in Hong Kong, the entire crew, with 
the exception of Second Officer Christ Hanson and five 
Scandinavian seamen, deserted. Hanson took over as 
captain, replenished the crew with Chinese and lascar 
seamen, and steamed for Sydney, Australia. The pas- 
sage south was uneventful until one night out of Syd- 
ney, when Christ Hanson, the captain, shot himself, 

Before the Zvan Vassili was even completely moored 
to her dock, the entire crew, with the exception of 
boatswain Harry Nelson, fied the ship and melted into 
the populace of Sydney. With the help of Nelson, the 
company agents found a captain who didn’t believe in 
ghosts. But it was four months before a complete crew 
could be recruited—a crew that had never heard of the 
hauntings that were plaguing the ship. 

The Ivan Vassili put to sea bound for San Francisco 
with a cargo of wool. Within a week the ship fell under 
another spell of terror. Two seamen went mad and had 
to be confined. Both were dead by the following morn- 
ing. The following day, the captain who didn’t believe 
in ghosts shot himself. The crew refused to go on. With 
the help of the first mate and some of the crew who 
still maintained a semblance of sanity, Harry Nelson 
‘brought the ship about and headed for Vladivostok. __ 

Upon their arrival back in the Russian city, the entire 
_ „crew, including Harry Nelson, walked off the ship. In- 

_ centives, bonuses, rewards—all failed to get a crew for 
oe Ivan Vassili. No one wanted any part of the death 
ship. © | | | 

For years the Ivan Vassili strained at her anchor in 
the harbor at Vladivostok. Not even a watchman could 
be found who was willing to spend a night aboard the 
ship of horror. | 

“Fire,” said the men of Vladivostok who made their 
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livelihood from the sea, “is the only way to destroy the 
evil that has possessed the ship of death!” And fire it 
was. They watched the burning superstructure topple 
into the burning hull. As the iron hull began to show 
signs of buckling, the Ivan Vassili was cast off from her 
mooring and towed to sea. 

The innards of the hulk were still smouldering as she 
began rolling over to the starboard. The roll was slow at 
first, but gradually increased until the ship flopped over 
on its side and started to slide beneath the water’s sur- 
face. The men on the tug swore that just as the ship of 
. death began to sink, they heard an eerie, bloodcurdling 
scream emanate from the flooding hulk. Whatever the 
source of evil was that possessed the Ivan Vassili, no 
one will ever know. 

So many mysterious happenings have occurred in the 
Pacific Ocean and its adjacent waters that it would re- 
quire volumes to record even a portion of them. With- 
out doubt, many things have taken place there that 
have never been recorded—things even more bizarre 
than those you have already read about. One mysterious 
happening, more spectacular than bizarre, occurred in 
the Pacific about sixty miles up the California coast 
from Santa Barbara in 1923 at a place called the Devil’s 
Jaw. 


| a 
~ The Devil's Jaw 


Mandibula del Diablo is what the early Spanish set- 
_ tlers in California called it. Today it is known by its 
English translation—the Devil’s Jaw. When the early 
Spanish explorers stood at the top of the cliffs over- 
looking the area, the formation of rocks stretching sea- _ 
ward reminded them of a giant jaw, and each rock 
_gave the appearance of a huge jagged fang. The Devil’s 
_ Jaw is located just north of the Santa Barbara Channel 
‘near Point Arguello, California, adjacent to the huge 
Vandenberg Air Force Base complex. 

As a death trap for ships, the Devil’s Jaw has met all 
qualifications. The menace of the Devil’s Jaw dates 
back to before California’s gold rush days in the mid- 
1800s. One of the earliest recorded disasters was that of 

the Edith, which crashed onto the fangs of the Jaw in 
1848. The story goes that the vessel’s gold-crazed crew 
deliberately wrecked the Edith in the hope of reaching 
the gold fields sooner. 

Most of the tragedies at the Devil’s Jaw have oc- 
curred on Saturdays. The Yankee Blade was one of the 
Saturday victims. The vessel. was carrying over 
$153,000 in pure gold in her vaults. The gold had been 
shipped from San Francisco by the Paige-Bacon Com- 
pany. The ship was bound for the Isthmus of Panama, 
where the gold was to be unloaded and taken across 
the isthmus by train (the canal hadn’t been built at that 
time) and then loaded aboard a Philadelphia-bound 
ship on the Caribbean side. The Yankee Blade was 
feeling her way through a thick fog. Contrary currents 
made it difficult for the helmsman to maintain a steady 
course. Before anyone aboard knew what was happen- 
-. ing, the ship became hopelessly trapped in the fangs of 
the Devil’s Jaw. Her lifeboats were loaded with the 
women and children aboard and some men. As the first 
boat was cut loose, it swamped and several women 
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were drowned. After considerable difficulty, two other - 
boats made it ashore. Among the passengers were a 
number of miners who had arrived in California broke 
a few years previously and who were returning home 
much wealthier than they had arrived. Their ordeal was 
trying, as they attempted to swim ashore with bags of 
gold dust stuffed in their pockets. A number perished 
in the effort. A total of sixteen men, women, and chil- 
dren died. Some of the women and children died on 
the beach from exposure, after their blankets were 
taken from them by a band of male survivors. Even- 
tually the captain and. some of his crew were able to 
restore order. Several days later, the vessel Goliath 
happened on the scene and took the castaways 
_ aboard. In recent years, traces of gold found at the 
mouth of nearby Honda Creek have supported the be- 
lief that some of the Yankee Blade’s gold might have 
` washed ashore. | 

Another Saturday wreck was that of the Santa Rosa. 
The steamship was plying north towards San Francisco 
during a heavy fog on July 8, 1911. She became 
stranded in the clutches of the Devil’s Jaw at five-thirty 
in the morning, but she was in no imminent danger 
until around four that afternoon, when the increasing 
winds shifted. The vessel turned athwartships to the 
oncoming seas and in doing so, snapped a cable that 
had been secured to the shore. The breaking seas 
shoved the Santa Rosa sidways onto the rocks and broke 
her back. Most of those aboard had been put ashore 
before the wind shift. Thus, there were no casualties 
when the ship broke up. 

Other ships that fell victim to the fangs of the Devil’s 
_ Jaw include the Robert Sutton, the Golden Horn, the 
S.S. Harvard, the Sea Boy, and a yacht, the Suomi, 
aboard which five persons perished in 1955, when she, 
too, became trapped at Mandibula del Diablo. _ 

But not all victims at the Devil’s Jaw have been ships 
and yachts. On Saturday, May 11, 1907, one of the 
greatest disasters occurred, in which thirty-six people 
lost their lives. A Southern Pacific Railway special pas- 
senger train was roaring through the night from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. The train’s speed was over _ 
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fifty-five miles per hour as she sped along the section 

of tracks that ran atop the bluffs overlooking the Devil’s 

Jaw. The train was making the special run with Shriners 
from Buffalo, New York, and Reading, Pennsylvania, 
_ who had just finished a conclave in Los Angeles and 
were on a sight-seeing trip to San Francisco. The engi- 
neer recalled hearing a crack, and an instant later the 
train was off the rails and plowing a hundred yards 
along a ditch. When the train stopped, the baggage car 
telescoped into the dining car. Investigators were never 
able to give an accurate determination as to what had 
caused the wreck. To this day, the official records read 
“Cause unknown.” | 


Distress senate) received from the S.S. Cuba on Sat- 
urday, September 8, 1923, stated that the Pacific Mail 
steamer had run aground and was sinking. She gave her 
location as being the San Miguel Rocks, just south of 
the Devil’s Jaw. She had been carrying both passengers 
and cargo. Her radio message was picked up by a 
squadron of fourteen United States Navy destroyers en 
route from San Francisco to San Diego. One of the 
ships, the U.S.S. Reno, was ordered to break formation 
and proceed south at flank speed to assist the stricken 
Cuba. 

The other thirteen destroyers of Squadron Eleven 
continued on course at twenty knots to their base at 
San Diego. The lead ship was the U.S.S. Delphy, under 
the command of Lieutenant Commander Donald Hunt- 
er. Commodore of the fourteen-ship fleet was Captain 
Edward Watson, who flew his flag from the Delphy. 
A former navigation instructor at the Naval Academy 
was the Delphy’s navigation officer, and it was from his 
pilotage that the squadron maintained their formation. 
The flotilla was steaming in three columns, with the 
Delphy at the head of the center column. They were 
maintaining a speed of twenty knots, and the average 
distance between vessels was 250 yards. The destroyers 
were returning from maneuvers off Puget Sound. They _ 
had stopped off at San Francisco on their passage south, 
and had left there that same morning. The naviga- 
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tion officer estimated that owing to following winds and — 
seas, their speed over the bottom was actually in excess 
of the twenty knots mey were making through the wa- 
ter. 

The destroyers were of World War I vintage, less 
- than half the size of a modern destroyer. They were 
called “four-pipers” because they had four smoke- 
stacks. The passage to San Diego was a routine voyage 
that should have presented no difficulties. Watson’s 
orders were to take his ships out of San Francisco Bay, 
steam south for two hundred miles, pass the light at 
Point Arguello, enter the Santa Barbara Channel by 
turning east, and then alter the course to the southeast 
in order to arrive at San Diego just after daylight on 
Sunday. However, the captain’s orders made no men- 
tion of the Devil’s Jaw. 


Each swell, as it lifted the stern of the ships, gave — 


the impression that the vessels were surfing along at a 
greater speed than they actually were. However, the 
feeling of extra speed was deceptive. For actually, the 
following seas were slowing the vessels down, especially - 
in the troughs between the waves. It was a deception 
that would prove fatal, for the destroyers were further 
north than the officers on the bridge of the Delphy - 
calculated. But the officers had no way of knowing, for 
the California coastline was completely shrouded in fog. 
to the extent that no landmarks were visible from sea- 
ward. Radar for shipboard use was still years away 
from being invented. 

Back in the 1920s, fixing a ship’s position by radio 
- bearings was, more often than not, inaccurate. The 
equipment was still quite primitive, and most captains 
chose not to rely on it. But on occasion it did prove 
accurate. | 

At 6:15 P.M., Captain Watson requested radio bear- 
ings from the transmitting station at Point Arguello. An 
earlier request had given him a position much further 
north than he thought his ships were. Thus, he pre- 
ferred to rely on his own dead-reckoning navigation. . 


However, the 6:15 peanings was close to his own — 


. plotted position. 
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The Delphy was the only vessel that requested the 
radio bearings. The other ships in the flotilla were 
obediently relying on their leader in the best tradition 
_ of the navy. Also, as per orders, they were maintaining 
radio silence, for they were on a wartime-basis drill. | 

As Watson and Hunter stood on the Delphy’s bridge, 
they discussed how they would enter Santa Barbara 
Channel. For it lay between Point Honda on the north 

and San Miguel Island, twenty miles to the south. Al- 
though the channel opening was twenty miles wide, the 
two officers expressed concern, for because of the fog, it 
had been over eight hours since they’d seen any land- 
marks, and the radio fixes could not be relied on. The 
fog was getting thicker. 

Shortly after 8:00 P.M., Watson and Hunter re- 
plotted their position on the chart, comparing the dead- 
reckoning and the radio fixes. There was a difference 
between the two. Still thinking that the actions of fol- 
lowing winds and seas were moving them in excess of 
twenty knots over the bottom, the two officers became 
concerned that they might end up too far south and © 
run the risk of piling up on the rocks at San Miguel, as 
the liner Cuba had done a few hours earlier. “At 2100,” 
Watson stated, “I propose to come to port to 095 de- 
grees and enter the channel.” Hunter agreed with his 
superior. | 

Shortly before 2100 (9:00 P.M.), a radioman en- 
tered the bridge with a message for the captain. It was 
a position fix from Point Arguello, warning that the 
squadron was still too far north to change course to the 
eastward. However, because of previous experiences 
with inaccurate radio fixes, Watson chose to stand by 
_ his original order and begin turning his fleet at 9:00 
P.M. Both Hunter and Watson double-checked their 
dead-reckoning positions. The two officers’ fixes were in 
_ agreement. — | , | 

At exactly 2100, Watson gave the order “Change 
course to 095 degrees!” As the helmsman spun the 
wheel, the Delphy began veering to the port. The fog- 
enshrouded night was shatteréd by two blasts of the 
destroyer’s whistle—a signal to the other ships that a 
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turn to the port was being made. As each ship followed 
the order, it repeated the two-blast signal. The Delphy’s 
helmsman steadied the ship on a course of 095 de- 
grees. The destroyer plied on through the fog on a 
course just south of due east at twenty knots. 

As the ships changed direction, they received the 
force of the wind and waves directly on their port beam. 
They rolled heavily with the broadside waves, their 
masts slashing like knives through the night air. The 
thickening fog had decreased visibility to little more 
. than a ship’s length. i 7 

The sleek hulls were cutting through the black water 
at almost thirty-four feet per second. The commodore 
and his navigation officer were unaware that some- . 
where ahead the Devil’s Jaw lay waiting for them. Each 
minute brought the ships 2,025.4 feet closer to the 
fanglike rocks. 
= Six minutes and 12,152 feet after the turn to the — 
east was made, every man aboard the Delphy felt a 
slight bump. It felt like a gentle nudge. But within 
seconds there came the sickening sound of tearing steel, 
as the Delphy struck solid rocks. Everyone on the 
bridge was knocked to the deck. The wheel spun free 
from the helmsman’s grip. An officer instinctively 
_ scrambled to his feet and yanked the indicator lever of 
_ the engine room telegraph to “Back Full.” But it was | 
too late. The U.S.S. Delphy was already in the clutches — 
of the Devil’s Jaw. 

Her white yardarm lights were switched on and her 
sirens activated to warn the ships astern to change 
course. But it was too late. 

The next ship behind the Delphy was the destroyer 
Young—1,200 tons of steel slicing through the water 
at eleven yards per second. She was steaming four 
hundred yards to the north of the lead ship. Another 
“four-piper,” the S. P. Lee, was running parallel to the 
Delphy’s course. From the Lee’s bridge, it appeared 
that the Delphy was backing down. Down in the S. P. 
Lee’s engine room, the signal “Back Full” was re- 
ceived. Valves were turned and levers pulled. Her nine- 
foot propeller blades chopped into the southbound seas. 
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She barely missed the Delphy. The officers on the 
bridge of the Lee sighed with relief at having just 
missed colliding with the lead destroyer. But their relief 
was short-lived. The Lee struck rocks and became 
hopelessly snared in the teeth of the Devil’s Jaw. 

_An instant later, the Young’s bow was lifted clear 
out of the water as though she were ascending an in- 
cline. Then she fell back into the sea with a resounding 
crash of steel against rock. It was as if an irresistible 
force had been halted by an immovable object. The 
momentum of her twenty-knot speed carried her for- 
ward as the submerged pinnacles of rock tore away her 
bottom plates. Within ninety seconds, the Young was 
over on her side with barely a foot.and a half of her 
hull protruding out of the water. Below deck, twenty of 
her crew were trapped. 

Next came the U.S.S. Woodbury, hurtling her 1,200 
tons shoreward at over 2,000 feet a minute. Her cap- 
tain had just called up to the lookout to keep an eye 
out for the Point Arguello Light. The lookout responded 
that the Young had stopped déad in the water, the Lee 
had turned hard to port, and the Delphy had disap- 
peared, . : | 

To avoid crashing into the Young, the Woodbury’s 
captain ordered a hard right rudder. Before she was ten 
degrees into the turn, the Woodbury plowed into a 
large rock, which tore out part of her bottom. The de- 
stroyer was fast onto the rock. Her skipper wisely made 
no attempt to back off. He ordered the searchlights to 
be put on and aimed at the rock as a warning to the 
oad ships. The rock was later to be named Woodbury 
Rock. - . 

The next destroyer, the U.S.S. Nicholas, suddenly 
emerged into an opening in the fog—an opening that 
was a confusion of glaring searchlights and flares. 
_ Screaming sirens added to the chaos. With her propel- ` 

lers thrashing full speed astern, the Nicholas’s mo- 
mentum still carried her forward. Before anyone aboard 
realized what was happening, the Nicholas was swept 
onto a cluster of submerged rocks. As she backed off, 
amidst the melee of blasting horns and howling whis- 
tles, the current carried her intó another mass of rocks. 
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She became firmly impaled in a position such that each - 
wave swept over the entire ship. 

Into the holocaust steamed the U.S.S. Farragut. Sens- 
ing that something was amiss ahead, her captain had 
_ already slowed his ship down and was attempting to 
back her out to sea. But out of the fog loomed the de- 
_stroyer Fuller, which crashed into the Farragut and 
caused extensive damage to both ships. Miraculously, 
both ships were still afloat, although they were locked 
together. The crews managed to separate the two ves- 
sels. The Farragut, although heavily damaged, was able 
to back out into the deep water and escape the trap. 
But the Devil’s Jaw would yet claim the Fuller. The 
wind and seas forced her inshore towards a crown of 
rocks. A huge wave, larger than the rest, lifted the 
destroyer onto the rocks, where she received a violent — 
pounding as her bottom was ripped open. ~ ; 

Aboard the U.S.S. Chauncey, the radioman handed 
the captain a message to keep to the westward of the 
other ships. The captain assumed that there was either | 
a man overboard or a minor collision ahead. The den- - 
sity of the fog hid the real scope of the tragedy that was: 
unfolding. All that the men aboard the Chauncey could 
see through the fog ahead was the dull glow of search- 
lights and flares. She immediately backed down. With . 
her own searchlights she sighted the Young, hard on 
the rocks and being pounded mercilessly by crashing 
seas. The Chauncey moved ahead cautiously with the 
intention of rescuing the men from the Young. The 
distance between the two ships suddenly began to close 
too fast. The Chauncey was being spun around by the 
ripping current. Her stern ended up under the heaving 
fantail of the Young, where the latter’s propellers ripped 
open her stern like a can opener. Within seconds, the 
United States destroyer Chauncey was also caught in 
the grip of the Devil’s Jaw. | 

Of the eight destroyers actually trapped in the Devil’s 
Jaw, only the Farragut was able to get free. Within a 
period of five minutes, seven sleek United States Navy 
destroyers had been transformed into useless hulks. 

Still the other ships from the columns came plowing _ 
in. But they had been given sufficient warning that 
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something was wrong ahead. The Farragut, by then 
back out in safe waters, was able with her pumps to 
stay ahead of the seawater pouring into her hull. The 
Marcus and Sommers were barely able to turn in time - 
to escape the trap that awaited them. The Percival, 
the eleventh ship in the column, struck a submerged 
object with a dull thud just as she was turning seaward. 
Then there was the grating noise of her hull scraping 
along the bottom. But the huge waves that had spelled 
doom for seven of her sister ships saved the Percival. 
A huge swell lifted her clear of the shoal that she 
was scraping. Her only damage was a few dented hull 
lates. 7 
j As the fog lifted with the coming of daylight, the full 
_ scope of the tragedy became visible. For in the grasp of 
the Devil’s Jaw lay the S$. P. Lee (DD310) and the 
. Nicholas (DD311), both heeled over in the breakers. 
The Delphy (DD261) and the Young (DD312) lay 
on their sides, almost completely submerged.. The 
Chauncey (DD296), high and dry, was precariously 
wedged atop a pile of rocks. The Woodbury (DD309) 
was partially submerged, with her stern in the sand and 
her bow high on the rocks. The Fuller (DD297) lay 
partially submerged against some rocks less than a 
ship’s length away from the Woodbury. | 

In spite of the holocaust of smashed ships, it is 
miraculous that no more than twenty-three men per- 
ished. The fact that more lives weren’t lost can be 
attributed to good seamanship, well-disciplined men, 
and numerous acts of heroism. Chief Boatswain Mate 
Arthur Peterson was one of the heroes of that night. _ 

Chief Peterson, who was serving aboard the Young, 
realized that the bad sea conditions combined with the 
precarious position in which his ship was perched on 
the rocks presented a definite danger to his shipmates. 
Groping his way through the darkness, the. chief 
reached a point on the capsized hull directly over the 
boatswain’s locker. Taking a deep breath, Peterson sub- 
merged himself and felt his way through the dark water 
until he found the hatch leading into the locker. He 
groped around inside until his lungs were ready to 
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burst. Just as he was about to give up and swim back 
to the surface, he found what he was looking for—a 
coil of manila line. 

Upon reaching the surface, Peterson climbed back 
aboard the overturned hull. After several minutes’ rest, 
he secured one end of the line around his waist and the 
other to the ship. Then he plunged into the water and 


. began swimming towards the Chauncey, which was 


wedged between two rocks so solidly that those 
aboard her hardly felt any movement. Although the 
distance between the two ships was less than fifty yards, 
the wind and the currents, plus the weight of the line he 
was dragging behind him, made it seem like miles to 
the chief. With each stroke his arms became heavier, 
and he wondered whether or not he would be able to 
lift them for the next one. He was taking as much 
water as air into his mouth. Because of the burning 
sensation of the saltwater on his eyes, he closed them 
and swam on blindly. Finally, when it seemed that he 
could not take another stroke, he felt the. steel hull of 
the Chauncey and anxious hands reached down and 
pulled him aboard. Over the roar of the wind and 
waves, Peterson heard a cheer break out from his ship- 
mates still aboard the Young. 

He removed the line from around his waist and 
- secured it to the Chauncey. Then he called over to his 
shipmates to pull themselves along the line to the safety 
of the Chauncey. The oil-smeared survivors from the 
Young all made it to the deck of the Chauncey. 

But Chief Peterson wasn’t finished. He tied one end 
of another line around his waist, and with the other 
end secured to the rail of the Chauncey, he swam 
ashore and tied the end of the line to a boulder. Other 
sailors followed suit and eventually established a net- — 
work of lines from ship to shore and from ship to ship. 
The action of Peterson and others that Saturday night, 
without any doubt, kept the number of lives lost at a 
minimum. How many acts of heroism went unheralded 
that night will probably never be known. | 

Within a week of the tragedy, the navy began an in- 
quiry into the largest peacetime disaster in its history— 
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a disaster that cost. over $13,000,000 in wrecked ships 
and twenty-three lives within a period of five minutes. 
The court hearing was held at San Diego. Secretary of 
-= the Navy Denby insisted that the hearings be made 
public so that the responsible officers would be made 
known tothe press. — ~ : | 

_ Captain Watson’s defense was that the radio bearings - 
were inaccurate. However, his defense was shattered 
when it was brought out that the Delphy had received 


- only minutes before the disaster a warning message 


from Point Arguello that the squadron was too far 
north of the Santa Barbara Channel. 

After two and a half weeks of testimony, the court of 
inquiry handed down the decision that the tragedy was 
the result of poor seamanship on the part of Watson. 

On October 24, 1923, Watson and his subordinate 
officers were brought to trial. The defendants included 
the captains of the seven wrecked destroyers, on. the 
grounds that the United States Navy never advocated - 
the blind following of any leadership. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Hunter and Watson’s navigation officer were 
also ordered to stand trial. 

As a result of the court-martial, Captain Watson lost 
150 numbers, which meant that he would be passed 
over by 150 officers junior to him for promotion. It was 
by way of saying that he would never again receive a 
promotion in the navy. He was also assigned to perma- 
nent shore duty. 

Lieutenant Commander Donald Hunter lost 100 
numbers on the promotion list, and along with the six 
other destroyer captains, he lost forever the right to 


command. 

The public clamored that the navy had been too soft 
on the men responsible for the loss of its seven latest. 
destroyers. Even so, some of the officers were eventually 
vindicated, and from among them emerged, during 
World War II, a commodore, two battleship captains, 
and two admirals. | : 

__ Probably the briefest summary of the disaster at 
Devil’s Jaw was the one written in the logbook at 
Arguello Light: “Saturday, September 8, 1923, at Point 
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Pedernales or Point Honda on Pacific Coast three miles 
north of Arguello on Saturday night, seven United 
States destroyers were wrecked by running on the rocks 
at 9:04 p.m. All running aground at intervals of two 
minutes. High seas and a heavy fog.” That neatly sums 
up the greatest peacetime naval disaster in the history | 
of the United States. 

For years afterwards, sightseers could: stand on the 
cliffs overlooking the Devil’s Jaw and look down at the 
rusting hulks of the dead ships as the currents 
swirled around them and the waves broke over what 
was left of their superstructures. Scrap collectors 
stripped what they could from the ships at low tide. 
Time and tide also took their toll on the derelicts. Even 
today the relentless sea continues to work away at what 
is left of the seven once-sleck destroyers—a half-sub- 
merged boiler, some scattered hull sections, frames that 
are more rust than steel, and jagged steel plates that 
once formed part of the hull of the U.S.S. Chauncey. 

‘Even though the years have taken their toll on the. 
hulks of the Delphy, Lee, Nicholas, Young, Chauncey, 
Woodbury, and Fuller, the fanglike rocks of the Devil’s 
Jaw have remained unchanged—as they await more 
victims. 

Some questions still remain. For although it might 
appear that most of the ships wrecked at the Devil’s 
. Jaw were wrecked as the result of human error or- 
weather, certain aspects are not quite clear. For in- 
stance, why did the radio bearings from Point Arguel- 
lo, which were so notoriously unreliable, suddenly be- 
come accurate just five minutes before the destroyer 
tragedy? What made Captain Watson keep his ships 
going at a speed of twenty knots while steaming east- 
ward through the fog instead of reducing speed, as one 
would normally have done under such conditions, es- 
pecially with visibility reduced to little more than a- 
ship’s length? Would a radio warning from the Delphy 
immediately after she grounded have saved any of the 
other ships? For what reason did the six other de- 
stroyer captains blindly follow the Delphy on its run to 
doom when there were no naval regulations requiring 
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them to do so? Why have so many tragedies at the 
Devil’s Jaw occurred on Saturdays? On what Saturday 
will the Devil’s Jaw claim another victim? 

With so many whats and whys connected to the 
Devil’s Jaw, is it possible that something beyond hu- 
man or atmospheric causes could be responsible for the 
various tragedies at that eerie California coastal area?. 
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Conclusion. 


Some readers may wonder why a chapter on sea mon- 
sters was included in this book. My answer to that is 
that the creatures of the sea are forever presenting 
man with new mysteries. Sea life must be included 
among the seas’ mysteries. 

For example, one rarely finds bluefish mentioned in 
books about the dangers of the sea. For there have been 
very few reports of this food fish’s attacking man. Fu- 
ture books on killers of the sea, however, will include 
the bluefish. If I had-the choice of entering the water 
amongst a school of barracuda or a swarm of feeding 
bluefish, I would choose the former. 

“Frenzied Bluefish Slash Bathers; Beaches Cleared” 
was the headline of the Fort Lauderdale News on Fri- 
day, April 9, 1976. At least twenty-two bathers were 
attacked by schools of frenzied bluefish in a two-hour 
period in the Fort Lauderdale area that day. 

_ “I really felt I gs in Jaws,” said eighteen-year-old 
Christine Schult, a vacationing college student from 
New Canaan, Connecticut, as she was receiving thirty- 
‘five stitches in a hospital emergency room for a lacer- 
ated hand. “It was his eyes,” she continued. “He was 
looking at me so meanly.” 

“PIL tell you,” said lifeguard Jim Kehl, who also 
received deep lacerations, “if someone had been caught 
near shore, they could have been eaten alive. They 
really could have. It was incredible.” 

Another lifeguard, Bob Williams, said, “They were 
all acting crazy—flopping onto the beach and biting 
people. I’ve never seen anything like it.” E 

A number of attacks went unreported. Most of the 
victims treated had received lacerations, but several lost 
fingers. One Pompano Beach fisherman reported having 
caught twenty bluefish with an unbaited sinker in a 
matter of minutes. The school of marauding bluefish _ 
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was estimated as being a quarter of a mile wide and 
five miles in length. 

Bluefish, according to the textbooks, are voracious, 
reach a length of over two feet, have needle-sharp teeth, 
but have never been known to attack a swimmer. 
Never, that is, until April 9, 1976. 


The strange story of the Orang Medan, the ship 
found wallowing in the Indian Ocean in 1948 with its 
entire crew dead and their faces frozen in a contortion © 
of horror, was back in the news after twenty-nine 
years. According to a United Press International re- 
- lease dated October 5, 1975, a Russian scientist, Pro- 
fessor Vasil Shuleikin, explained that the mystery was 
a result of “infrasonic oscillations,” or, more simply 
stated, “voices of the sea.” Infrasonic refers to sounds 
that are beneath the range of human hearing. 

They are apparently caused by ocean storms. “Every 
living organism performs its own low-frequency oscil- 
latory movements. If the infrasonic period coincides 


`. with, or is close to, the period of these oscillations, 


resonance is induced. The amplitude of heartbeats can 
expand to such an extent that arteries rupture—the 
circulation becomes inhibited, and the heart stops,” 
said Professor Shuleikin. 
~ Other Russian scientists discovered that the number 
of road accidents in coastal areas increases and people 
who are sick there often feel worse before a storm. 
These things they attribute to infrasound. y 

“The Orang Medan,” said Professor Shuleikin, “was 
very likely the victim of an infrasonic wave resulting 
from a storm hundreds of miles away.” 

Could it be that the forever advancing Russian scien- 
tists are on the brink of solving some of the heretofore 
- great unsolved mysteries of the sea? Will they inform 
the world of the results of their studies, or will they 
develop their findings into some new secret weapan to 
be used in wars of the future? 

There has never been a documented case of UFOs 
having been sighted in the vicinity at the time that a 
ship or aircraft has vanished. Nor has any evidence 
ever been brought forth to show that Atlanteans or 
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other humanoid creatures have emerged from the 
depths of the sea to destroy a vessel or its crew. But 
what about Professor Shuleikin’s voices-of-the-sea 
theory? Could infrasonic waves have caused the loss of 
the thousands of ships and aircraft that have mysteri- 
ously vanished from above and on the surface of the 
seas around the world? Could the “voices of the sea” 
have caused men’s minds to react in strange ways un- - 
der certain situations at sea? How damaging can infra- 
- sonic waves actually be? a | 

On November 3, 1975, a Bell 212 helicopter owned 
by. Petroleum Helicopters, Inc., was en route to New 
Orleans from an offshore oil rig, East Cameron Block 
281, with ten persons aboard. A storm was impending. 
Shortly after 3:00 P.M., a message was received from 
the chopper that sounded something like “Oh, my 
God!” Nothing else was heard from the craft. That 
same day, coast guard search craft found the shattered 
remains of the helicopter and all ten aboard it strewn 
about the surface of the sea as though the craft had ~ 
disintegrated in the air. Could it have fallen victim to 
the “voices of the sea”? The situation seems to fit in 
with Professor Shuleikin’s theory. | 

As of this writing, the “voices of the sea” is still only 
the theory of an obscure Russian professor. Whether or 
not it will someday be proven to be the cause of the 
many strange happenings that have occurred on the 
oceans of the world remains to be seen. Someday when 
~ man develops submersible vehicles with the capability 
of exploring the ocean floor in its entirety, he may dis- 
cover the answer to all of the mysterious happenings 
_ that have occurred on the seas and in the air above the - 
oceans. There could surprisingly be a number of dif- 
ferent causes. But is the answer restricted to the seas 
and oceans of the world? 


_ The Iron Mountain was a large Mississippi River 
paddle-wheel steamer that plied the Mississippi and _ 
Ohio rivers between New Orleans and Pittsburgh dur- 


_ Ying the post—Civil War period. Her length was in ex- _ 


cess of 180 feet, and she had a beam of 35 feet. In ad- — 
dition to carrying passengers, the Iron Mountain towed 
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barges. She was well known to both folks who lived 
along the rivers and small boys who played along the 
banks. 7 3 

In June 1874, the Iron Mountain set out from Vicks- 
burg for New Orleans carrying fifty-seven passengers 
and towing a string of barges. As she reached mid- 
stream and approached a bend, the pilot gave a long 
blast of the steamboat’s whistle. The Iron Mountain 
rounded the bend and was never seen again. 

The barges were later found with the towropes cut 
clean through. But not the least vestige of wreckage 
from the big steamer or any bodies were ever found. 
The paddle steamer Iron Mountain had simply van- — 
ished. Hundreds of miles of river bottom were dragged 
without success. | | 

Other riverboats heading upstream should have 
passed the Iron Mountain. But none reported seeing 
_ her. How could the 180-foot vessel and all aboard her 
vanish without a trace on the Mississippi River? Except 
for a few deep holes, the water was nowhere sufficient- 
ly deep to cover the Iron Mountain completely. Had she 
burned or had she been wrecked, there would have 
been bodies and debris. | 

_ However, for the last hundred years, fishermen and 
riverbank folks living in the areas of Natchez, Vicks- _ 
burg, and Saint Joseph have not let the memory of the 
Iron Mountain fade. It is not by choice, however, that 
they remember the steamboat. At certain times, they 
have reported, they hear the screams of a woman com- 
ing from out in the middle of the river. The screams are 
usually followed by the French words “Gaston! Gas- 
ton! Aidez-moi au nom de Dieu! Les hommes me 
blessent!” (Gaston! Help me in the name of God! The 
men are hurting me!) Persons living in the area be- 
lieve that the screams are those of the ghost of a pas- 
senger who was aboard the Iron Mountain when the 
steamer met its fate. Some have conjectured that the 
vessel was captured by ‘river pirates, who, after an 
orgy of rape and killing, dismantled the steamer and 
secreted the sections where they would never be found. 
Records show that there were several French-speaking 
passengers aboard the steamer. _ | a 
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The question remains: Of all the bodies of water in 
the world, which is the most mysterious? To research _ 
every eerie happening in all of the seas and oceans 
would take years and years. And the results would fill 
volumes. So how does one determine which of all of the 
seas and oceans is the most perplexing? 

Is it the Devil’s Triangle with all of its disappear- 
ances; the Atlantic with its haunted ships and tragic 
premonitions; the polar seas, where people and ships 
vanish only to reappear thirty or forty years later; the 
Mediterranean, where astroprojection, freak waves, and 
extraordinary disappearances occur; the terrible south- 
ern capes, where the unusual is nearly as common as 
the usual; the Indian Ocean with its ships of the dead; 


the waters.of Australiasia, where the General Grant was — 


swallowed up by an island and where disappearances 
are as prevalent as in the Devil’s Triangle; the Devil’s 
Sea—the Pacific’s answer to the Devil’s Triangle; the 
Pacific Ocean itself, where the strangest of the strange 
_ often occurs; or could it be that small area on the coast 

of California where things happen that shouldn't weal | 
pen—a place known as the Devils Jaw? 
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New Evidence of 
Musterious Disappearances 
Around the World | 




















The Devil's Triangle 





At times the Devil's Triang pew 
forth the solution to one of its mysteries. 
Fifteen years after this aircraft was reported missing, 
it was hauled to the surface by a research ship 
after being snagged on the vessel's anchor. 


—Author 








Whenever the wreckage of a 
World War II military plane 
is discovered in south 
Florida, there is immediate 
speculation that it might be 
one of the planes from the 
ill-fated Flight 19 lost on 
December 5, 1945. But to 
date none of the five missing 


TBM Avengers has shown up. 
—U.S. Navy 









fe Lt. Charles Taylor, the man 
in command of Flight 19. 
Was he responsible for 
the Avengers disappearance 
or was it the naval 
district headquarters? Or, 
could it have been something 
beyond all comprehension? 


The North Atlantic 








at 


The USS Nina had one of the longest careers 
in the U.S. Navy. After 45 years of yeoman service, 
the tug put to sea from Norfolk and 


disappeared without a trace on February 6, 1910. 
—U.S. Navy 


The SS Great Eastern, the most famous of all jinxed 
ships, laid the first transatlantic communication cable. 
—W ide World 


The Arctic Seas 








The remains of the Salomon Auguste Andree 
expedition as seen by members of 
Dr. Gunnar Horn’s party on White Island. Mute evidence 
of the Arctic’s most mysterious tragedies. 
—Wide World 






Artist’s representation of the three-man Andree balloon, 
Ornen, expedition to the North Pole which took off 


July 11, 1897 from Spitsbergen and disappeared for 33 years. 
—Wide World 





Film found among the 
remains of the 
Andree expedition was 
developed after 33 years to 
reveal their fate. 
—Albert Bonniers Forlag A.B. 








During the 1952 seal-hunting season the crews of 
five Norwegian sealing ships slaughtered hundreds of baby 
seals. Before they could.sail off with 
their cargoes of death, nature took its revenge. The 5 ships 
and 77 seal slaughterers were never heard from again. 


—Wide World 





The Indian Ocean 








During World War II, 
the “Galloping Ghost of 
Nansei Shoto” plagued radar 
men aboard various U.S. 
warships serving in 
the area of the Devil's Sea. 

—U.S. Navy 








The heroic crew of the USS Houston nicknamed 
their ship the “Galloping Ghost of the Java Coast.” 
What were the strange sightings seen by the 


crewmen on her voyage to death on February 28, 1942. 
—U.S. Navy 








during World War II came not from the hands of 
the Japanese or Germans but rather from a great typhoon in 
the Devil’s Sea during which there occurred 
an incident that came near to changing 
the course of U.S. history 30 years later. 
—U.S. Navy 





The Joyita put to sea on October 3, 1955 and 
disappeared until November 10,1955. The ghost ship 


was found 90 miles north of Fiji. 
—Courtesy Chilton Book Co. 


There are other creatures 
of the sea that are 
as voracious as man-eating 
sharks. Pfc Roy Morris, 
USMC, is shown here on 
Guadalcanal with a 
salt-water crocodile. 
On several occasions whole 
battalions of Japanese 
were slaughtered by hordes 
of crocodiles. 
—U.S. Navy 











The Triangles notoriety was enhanced by the 
loss of the USS Cyclops without a trace. The Navy was no 
less concerned by the loss of the USS Conestoga in 
the Pacific seen here at the San Diego Navy Yard. 

—U.S. Navy 





While searching for the Conestoga southeast of Hawaii, 
the U.S. submarine R-14 lost all of her main and auxiliary 
power. Completely cut off from’the rest of the 


world, her crew improvised a sail. 
—U.S. Navy 








For those who doubt the existence of ghosts, 
here is a picture of two taken by the captain of the Cities 
Service tanker Watertown. The apparitions bore the 

likeness of two deck hands who were 


buried at sea from the ship several days previously. 
—Cities Service Co. 









American aviator Amelia Earhart and her navigator 
Fred Noonan posed beside their plane at Lae, New Guinea, 
just before they took off on a flight to Howland Island in 
the Pacific. They never reached their destination, 
disappearing somewhere over the Pacific, July 2, 1937. 

—Wide World 








There was no doubt that something was amiss aboard 
the Navy airship L-8 as she returned from sea and 


crossed the California coastline. 
—U.S. Navy 
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During World War II in the South Pacific it was 
rumored that 12 Avengers returning to Guadalcanal from a raid 


on Bougainville flew into a cloud and only seven emerged. 
—U.S. Navy 





After the L-8 crash landed on a city street, 
it was discovered that her crew had vanished. No clue to 
their disappearance ever turned up. 
—U.S. Navy 








The Devils vaw_ 





On September 8, 1923, 7 U.S. Navy destroyers, 
became entrapped and destroyed in the mysterious fangs of 
the Devil’s Jaw near Santa Barbara, California. 

—Admiral William V. Pratt 
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